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ABSTRACT 


SLAVES AND CHURCHMEN: 


THE WORK OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AMONG SOUTHERN NEGROES, 1830~1860 
Stiles Bailey Lines 


The work of the Protestant Episcopal Church among slaves in the 
South is here systematically presented ror the first time, with an attempt 
to show the special characteristics of the work and the motivation of the 
various principals--the owners, the clergy, and the slaves. 

As the Church recovered some strength foliowing the reverses of the 
period of the Revolution, and developed a new missionary impulse in the 
1830's, it gave increasing attention to work among the slaves. The work 
reached its height between 1830 and 1860. The approach of the Church was 
conditioned by its social character and attitudes, which were generally 
non=-controversial and conservative. Most clergy and laymen regarded 
slavery as @ permissible institution, with the implied sanction of the 
Bible, though not a positive good in itself, It was argued that God had 
allowed the seeming evil to exist so that the primitive race might be 
civilized and Christianized, 

The motivation of the clergy for the ministry to slaves included 
several factors, such as: the vocational and missionary impulse, a desire 
to enlighten and uplift the slaves, the need to serve the plantation sys- 
tem effectively, the desire to encourage justice and melisrate the system, 

Owners frequently resisted the ministry to their slaves, but this 
resistance gradually diminished. Although they shared some of the positive 
motivations of the clergy, the concern of owners tended to be more purden~ 
tial, including such elements as the desire to cultivate docility and | 


efficiency in the slaves, and to meet the attacks of the abolitionists by 


showing that their conservative and responsible social order was in the 
best interests of the slaves, 

The response of the slaves included a genuine religious interest, 
but was also influenced by the rewards and punishments which were inherent 
in the controiled slavery system. They acquiesced in the Church's ministry 
but generally chose freer forms of worship when they had an option. 

Early in the period the slaves generally worshipped in parish church- 
eS, occupying pews set aside for them, A mumber of plantation chapels were 
built in the 40's and 50's, totaling about 100 in the South in 1860, by 
which time the greater portion of slave Episcopalians worshipped on their 
own plantations or in neighborhood chapels especially for their use. 

The highly literate character of Episcopal worship and instruction 
presented obstacles in reaching the slaves, Instruction was gral, and 
included drills in the Catechism and responses. Some slave congregations 
became quite proficient by this method, 

Most slave congregations were cared for by parish priests who also 
ministered to whites, The ministers were white, without exception. 

The slaves received baptism more generally than the other sacraments 
and rites, Tawa ji the end of the period, the proportion of confirmations, 
marriages, and burials of slaves was increasing, showing the development 
of a more norm2l and inclusive ministry. 

Slave Episcopalians were concentrated on the large plantations of 
the coastal regions and the river deltas, The impress of the Church in 
the Cotton Kingdom was slight. About one-half of all slave communicants 
of the Episcopal Church were in the low country of South Carolina, In 1860, 
in the ten southern states covered by this study, there were about 22,000 


white communicants, 6,000 slave communicants, and 35,000 baptized slaves, 


# 


PREFACE 


Almost a century has passed since the Civil War terminated one 
of the strangest missionary efforts ever undertaken, the Christianization 
of slaves in the South. From the perspective of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury this effort of the past is of interest, particularly as it illumi- 
nates some of the problems in the modern church's ministry to racially 
and culturally diverse peoples. 
= The work of the churches among the slaves has never been adequately 
recounted, and this neglect has left a serious gap in the study of the 
historical background of the Civil War and its aftermath in the churches 
of the South. It is easy to see why this neglect has persisted. The 
records are almost exclusively the formal and unimaginative accounts of 
the white clergy and owners, who tended to regard the slaves as objects 
rather than sudjects. The Negroes had not the means nor the literacy nor 
the self-conscious historical and social perspective to leave many signi- 
ficant records, and an adequate treatment of the subject must take into 
account the elements of motivation and response which are at the heart of 
any transmission of a faith. I have attempted to do this while realizing 
that tne reflected image is viewed as in a mirror, dimly--yet with the 
conviction that it is a true image and worth viewing. 

This work attempts to show the character and extent of the efforts 
of one church, the Episcopal, to Christianize the slaves of its members. 
Although the Episcopal Church was small, it epitomized the situation in 


the South to a notable degree. A disproportionately large number of the 


LL 


Li 
great slaveholders were Episcopalians, many of whom were highly influen- 
tial in southern politics, The orderly and somewhat inflexible structure 
of the Church was like the religious aspect of the southern social systen, 
The dehumanizing of the slaves by the system was reflected in the Church, 
which was engaged in the paradoxical effort to preach a gospel of freedon 
in Christ to those who were deprived of most of the important opportunities 
for moral chcices, The inevitable effect of this was the reduction of the 
gospel so that it seemed to sanction the established order. 

The sources of information in diocesan convention journals and other 
church records are mainly statistical, but the nineteenth century custom 
of appending personal comments of ministers to parochial reports has had 
the happy effect of preserving many glosses on the text which give more 
insight than the text itself, I hope that-the result in this work will 
present a picture of the mission of the Episcopal Church among slaves which 
will be true to the facts and will also throw some light on the problems 
of peoples who are now called into the Church from diverse races under 
conditions of greater freedom and more gimilar cultural development, 

My initial interest in this project was strongly encouraged by 
Edward G,. Solomon, of Sarah Lawrence College, and the Reverend Francis H, 
Craighill, then Rector of Bruton Parish, Williamsburg. I received material 
help in the first stages from a Julius Rosenwald Fellowship. Professor 
Bert James Loewenberg made valuable suggestions of approaches to the prob- 
lem, Professor Robert T, Handy read the entire manuscript with care and 
gave the critical analysis and suggestions which made its completion pos~ 
sible, For this assistance, and the guidance of mentors, librarians, and 
others along the way, 1 am deeply grateful--and most of all for the 


patience and understanding of my wife and children. 


STILES B. LINES 
Camden, South Carolina, May, 196. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 


Historians have given some attention to the missionary efforts 
among Negroes by the Church of England in the American Colonies, but this 
has usually been the end of the matter. It seems as if they have been 
bemused by the romantic atmosphere of the work of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and think that the work ended with the Revolu- 
tion. The ete did lay some foundations which were to survive, but the 
work was narrowly confined and comparatively weak. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that there was significant expansion of the work among 
the slaves, 

Diocesan historians have recorded work in the nineteenth century 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, and some incidental accounts have been 
given in other diocesan histories.~ The origins of several Negro parish- 
es in large northern cities have been recorded.“ But no one has gone to 
the sources in the South and written systematically about the work of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church among slaves in the nineteenth century prior 
to the Civil War. As a result of this neglect, the work of the Church 
among Slaves in the South is little known, anu is often dismissed casual- 


1g, Maclaren Brydon, The Episcopal Church among the Negroes of 
Virginia (Richmond: Virginia Diocesan Library, 1937); John Hope Franklin, 


"Negro Episcopalians in Ante-Bellum North Carolina," Histerical Magazine 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XIII (1944), 216-34: Albert Sidney 
Thomas, A Historical Account of She Protestant Episcopal Church in South 


Carolina, 1820-1957 (Columbia, S. C.: The Re L. Bryan Company, 1957); 


and others. 


George Freeman Bragg, Jr., His f£ the -Ameri G of 


the Episcopal Church (Baltimore: Church Advocate Press, 1922). 


ly as insignificant in effort and results. This is far from the truth. 
There were never a great number of Negro Episcopalians as compared with 
the number of Baptists or Methodists, but it is surely significant that 
more than one-half of the Episcopalians in South Carolina just prior to 
the Civil War were Negroes, mostly slaves. In the whole South about one- 
fifth of Episcopal communicants were slaves, and a considerably larger 
proportion of those who were baptized or otherwise under the influence 

of the Church were slaves. This is the more remarkable when the adverse 
effects of the Revolution upon the growth of the Episcopal Church are con- 
sidered, along with other historical and cultural factors which gave the 
work of the Church among slaves a very distinctive character, and which 
tended to place a brake upon its expansion among the poor and uneducated, 
white or black. 

The aftermath of the Revolution.--From the disruption of the Rev- 
olution through the early years of the nineteenth century the Episcopal 
Church in America was almost moribund. In a few of the state capitals 
and in the more ancient settlements along the coast its work continued in 

—_______. the old-parishes. The general state of religion in America was low, and 
the Episcopal Church was lowest of all. The loss of its missionaries 
from the 5.P.G., the loss of its establishment with the support which 
had been involved, the disorganization following the severing of ancient 
ties and the long delay in securing an independent episcopate, together 
with the hostility of many people because of the association of the Epis- 
copal Church with English rule, all were contributing causes. Even though 
bishops had been obtained at last, there were only six by 1810, and these 
had to proceed cautiously in their administration. Bishops were deemed 
necessary. but were not to be encouraged to assert any episcopal authority. 


"An inevitable consequence of the low vitality of the Church at this period 


was the almost complete lack of expansive power, The era of revolution 
and reconstruction had brought the Church in most areas 30 close to ex- 
tinction that during the ensuing twenty years it had enough to do merely 
to survive."! The Church nad little conception of itself as a positive, 
dynamic missionary force, An attitude was prevalent which has persisted 
to some extent in the twentieth century--that if anyone cared for the 
manner of religion embodied in the Episcopal Church, he should and would 
seek it out for himself without being asked. Some active expansion did 
begin in the East as early as 1811, with the consecration of two men who 
were to be leaders in the new epoch, John Henry Hobart of New York and 
Alexander Viets Griswold of the Eastern Diocese; and the work in the West 
had a fairly early start in 1817 with the missionary work of Philander 
Chase in Ohio and the organization of the diocese in 1818; but the Church 
in the South, though it experienced a revival of life in the sarly years 
of the century, would never recover the predominance which it had enjoyed 
in colonial times, and was a generation late in establishing organized 
work on the new frontiers. Meanwhile, as the great migration to the south- 
west went on at a rapid rate, the denominations with active missionary 
spirit, less formal organization, and itinerant or lay preachers. took the 
field, With these conditions in the Church in the South, it was not to be 
expected that any notable work would be done in evangelizing the slaves, 
New beginnings.--Sparks of life were present in the stubble, The 
gradual revival in the South was heralded by such events as the creation 
in 1810 of the Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South Caro- 


lina, and in 1812 the consecration of Theodore Dehon in the same state. 


‘James Thayer Addison, The 0a. : 
1789-1931 (New York: Charles Sentpaar’ s saad? 1951), Pe 80. 
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In 1814 the warmiy evangelical Richard Channing Moore was consecrated in 
Virginia. Nathaniel Bowen succeeded Dehon in 1818, and William Meade was 
consecrated as Assistant Bishop of Virginia in 1829. These four were the 
only bishops consecrated in the South between 1800 and 1830, but they laid 
the foundations in this pre-revival period. They taught sound Church doc- 
trine and brought the Episcopal Church to a new self-consciousness and 
self-assertion, not only in Virginia and South Carolina, but in Georgia 
and North Carolina. The importance of this Fon was accentuated by the 
migration to the newer states of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and Texas, of many Episcopalians who had their church training in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. The number of planters among these migrants 
gave a quick impulse to the work of the Church among slaves in the new 
states, as soon as missionary bishops and other clergy were available. 
Sparks of life were also present in the ministry to slaves. During 
this early Federal period the statistics of parishes and young dioceses 
are sparse and unsatisfactory, yet Church life was proceeding in many cen- 
ters, Slaves and other Negroes were attending churches much as they had 
done in the days before the Revolution, and in a few nanienee there were 
numbers of Negro communicants. In 1810, St. Philip's, Charleston, re- 
ported 190 white communicants and i120 colored communicants, while St. 
Michael's reported 147 whites and 73 persons of color. Most of the older 
parishes in Virginia and the Carolinas could claim a few colored communi- 
cants, and in some places there were special catechetical periods for 
Negroes. Undoubtedly, many of these Negroes were domestics. What was 


lacking was any serious missionary effort to slaves, but this is not 


Journal of the Proceedings of the Annual, Convention of the Pro- 
testant ~fournal-o Church in the Diocese (State) of South Carolina, 1810, p. 6. 


(Hereafter referred to as SC Journal.) 


remarkable since there was little missionary effort to whites either. 

in 1816 and 1817 cccurred two events particularly important for 
slaves and the Church. First, the formation of the American Colonization 
Society which, though not a Church agency, enlisted the interest of many 
Churchmen, and encouraged a certain missionary concern which was shown 
in their leadership and contributions, Some may have compensated for 
their neglect of the slaves at home by seeking to evangelize Africa, which 
was sufficiently remote and romantic to provide a pleasant palliative for 
their consciences, Others found a genuine missionary outlet for their 
interest in solving the slavery pronto 

The second event was of significance at home, and might have easily 
passed unnoticed, Beginning about the middle of 1817, the Rev. John Jacob 
Tschudy, Rector of St. John's, Berkley, some forty miles from Charleston, 
initiated active work among the slaves on plantations in the area, with 
the consent of their owners. His report was of such interest to the dio- 
cesan convention of 1819 that it was resolved "That the thanks of the Con- 
vention be presented to the Rev. Mr. Tschudy for his attention to so inter- 
esting a subject, and that an abstract of his report be entered on the 
journal. " His detailed report presents the first specific development 
of techniques for work among slaves on plantations by the Episcopal Church 
in the nineteenth century. His enthusiasm for his mode of instruction, 
which he considered to be "in the threshold of experiment", marks a turn- 
ing point in the ministry to slaves. His ministrations met with some success, 
and established a general plan of operation which continued to be used in 

lthe first white missionary of the Episcopal Church in Africa was 
the Rev. Thomas S, Savage, who was appointed in 1836 for Cape Palmas by 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. He later returned to the 


United States and was missionary to slaves in Mississippi, with his first 
charge particularly on the plantation of Dr. William Mercer, near Natchez, 


“SC Journal, 1819, pp. 27-29. 


the diocese, including the consent of owners, catechetical periods after 
church services, ministry on the plantations to reach the larger groups 
of slaves, and the attendance of owners at evening services particularly 
for the slaves. | 

Growth from 1830 to 1860.-~The period covered by this study, the 
three decades from 1830 to 1860, was a time of remarkable revival and 
growth for the Episcopal Church as a whole and in the South. ~ At the be- 
ginning of the period there were diocesan bishops in the South only in 
Virginia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. Total communicants report- 
ed in the South were 6,411, of whom 5,130 were in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, with 900 in North Carolina. The Church had very little activity in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, and only 4 clergymen in Mississippi, 3 in 
Georgia, and 2 in Alabama. Tennessee listed 6 clergymen, but only 80 
communicants. 

By 1860 all the ten dioceses were organized with diocesan bishops, 
and the communicants reported had increased to 26,538. Clergy had in- 
creased from 121 to 414, who were serving 508 parities. 

As the Church gained in strength after 1830 it turned its atten- 
tion increasingly to the work among slaves. In the older coastal settle- 
ments this involved extending the work of parishes, and in a few cases 
delegating missionaries particularly for the slaves. In the new states 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida, the missionary bishops did much 

lyor the purposes of this study we refer to the South as including 


the ten states from Virginia to Texas, including Florida and Tennessee, 
This erbitrary division includes the important Church work among slaves, 


2Journal of General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
published triennially. 1832, p. 133. Hereafter referred to as GC Journal. 


3 onazch Almanac, 1861, p. 32. 


of their initial work by visiting and encouraging the planters, and this 
involved considerable contact with the slaves from the beginning. As 
ministers were brought in to man the infant dioceses, they found in some 
instances that the work among the slaves had been initiated and maintained 
by the planters themselves--or, more usually, by their wives and daughters, 
Social characteristics of the Episcopal Church.--It is inevitable 
that the social and cultural tone of a church deeply influences its 
approach to iiission work, both on the part of those who do the work and 
those who are the objects of it. The distinctive character and history of 
the Episcopal Church resulted in a type of work among the slaves which 
was also different in its method and effects from that of other churches. 
The historical development of the southern colonies had tended to 
accentuate the association of the Established Church with the governing 
class which included many of the larger landholders and slaveholders of 
the coastal regions. The governmental support, the Seder nccemmend the 
restraint of the Church appealed to the aristocracy, but failed miserably 
to win the masses. These qualities had a positive effect in contributing 
to the development of the planter aristocracy of the Carolina and Virginia 
tidal plain. "The country squire from the Sweet-scented tobacco parishes 
and the rice country developed the requisite substratum of wealth, a 
sense of dignity, the habit of leadership, the refined tastes, that make 
an aristocrat. The tremendous responsibilities of managing large slave 
plantations, of acting as justices of the peace, and of serving as vestry- 
men in the Episcopal Church were a crucible in which forceful yet superbly 
controlied characters were formed. ! 


lclement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Durham, Ne Os: 
Duke University Press, 1940), p. 3. 


Manross has said that "in the South, where most of the wealthier 
planters, if they belonged to any church, were Episcopalians, it ranked 
first in social prestige,"1 This statement must be qualified if applied 
to the South as a whole, since it was obvious that Episcopalians were 
few in the total population, but it was true of the coastal regions where 
the old colonial aristocracy had developed and where the Church was 
closely identified with government, 

There was also a good deal of class resentment against the Church, 
Charles Weedmason, the pioneer Anglican missionary to the interior of 
South Carolina in 1766, had vivid encounters with the prejudice of New 
Light Baptists and Presbyterians against the Anglican Church. Woodmason 
himself was not without a kind of prejudice--it could be called snobbery-- 
but he caw himself in the classic role of the Anglican, as one who brings 
order, education, subjection of the will to the discipline of the Church, 
and a sense of continuity in history and worship. When he saw that vuese 
could not be realized in the backcountry under the prevailing conditions 
of governmental neglect from the coastal aristocracy, he became a strong 
champion of the Regulators, showing that another aspect of his Anglicanism 
was its sense of justice.” The class feeling towards the Church lasted 
long after the Revolution, along with resentment of its governmental 
associations. The greatly talented Robert Mills of South Carolina, in 
a supposedly objective work, expressed the thrill of release from the old 
constraints: "The Revolution which established our independence, burst 

lyilliam Wilson Manross, The Episcopal Church in the United States, 
1800-1840, A Study in Church Life (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938), pe 184. 

genase Woodmason, The © in unt e Eve & 


Revolution, Edited with an introduction by Richard J. Hooker (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953). 


every religious as well as political fetter, and displayed a splendid 
spectacle, for the admiration of an astonished world--people of every na- 
tion, tongue, kindred and religion, dwelling in harmony--their disenthrall- 
ed consciences having buried sectarian piques, and the shackels of monarchy, 
; iF 

in one common grave." 

The lack of popular appeal by Anglicanism has been strikingly 
expressed by W. J. Cash. He says that the Southerner's hunger after a 
better and happier world bore him to the sanctuary of religion, 

but not to the sanctuary of Anglicanism, surely. An exotic in 

America which established itself only under royal patronage, it was 
not Simple and vivid enough. Its God ‘without body, parts or passions‘ 
is an abstraction for intellectuals. It is priestly. It politely 
ignores hell and talks mellifluously of a God of love. Its methods, 
begotten in the relaxing atmosphere of Eneland and refined through 
centuries, are the methods of understatement, It regards emotion 

as a kind of moral smallpox. 

What our Southerner required, on the other hand, was a faith as 
simple and emotional as himself. A faith to draw men together in 
hordes, to terrify them with Apocalyptic rhetoric, to cast them into 
the pit, rescue then, and at last bring them shouting into the fold 
OL “Gracers tse 

Cash estimates that fully nine-tenths of the new planters who were to be 
the masters of the great South were Methodists, Baptists, or Presbyter- 
ians; and that this continued to be the case despite the tendency of some 
to fall away to Anglicanism as more higietoneds Whether or not the appeal 
of the Church was due to its "high-toned" quality, it is true that it con- 
tinued to be highly influential among the planter aristocracy which had so 


much power and prestige, even though it had lost its pre-eminence after the 


Revolutionary period. Although for many years it was limited rather closely 


“ 
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éW. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
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to the seaboard and a few isolated companies of the faithful in the inter- 
ior--especially, after 1830, in the rich delta of the Mississippi, around 
Natchez, and along the Gulf coast--it did make some progress and gained a 
number of prominent Bdnerentoss 

Despite the relative failure of the Episcopal Church as a "popular" 
denomination, there were other factors which showed its ereat importance 
in relation to the peculiar southern institution of slavery. The influence 
of Episcopalians in southern public life was far greater than their pro- 
portion of the population would suggest. A study by Albert N. Fitts 
illustrates the political influence of Episcopalians at the beginning of 
the Civil War, Of the 50 men who formed the first session of the provisional 
Congress, which sat as the Constitutional Convention, 13, or 26 per cent, 
-were members of the Episcopal Church. This is all the more remarkable 
when the slowness of the westward movement of the Church is considered. 


The complete figures are as follows: 


Episcopalians ----------------- 48 
Baptists ---------------------- 8 
Presbyterians --<<---~--<-------- & 
Methodists --------~----------- Z 
Roman Catholic ----------<-<---- 2 
Associated Reformed ----------~ iL 
Total church members ----===--- 31 
Delegates not church members -- 7 
No information ---------------- TZ 
Total ----------~-------------- 50 


Even if the 12 for whom no records could be obtained were all church 


1 among them were the family of Jefferson Davis, originally Baptist. 
His mother had been confirmed in 1842 at Woodville, Miss., and he was 
confirmed at St. Paul's, Richmond, in 1863. Samuel Davis, his brother, 
was a delegate to the convention:in New Orleans in 1835 to discuss the 
formation of a southwestern diocese of the Episcopal Church, See article 
a Nash K, Burger, "William Mercer Green", Histo ine of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church, XIX (pereiher: 1950), 347-48, 
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members, and none Episcopalians, the Episcopal influence would still repre- 
sent a strong minority. Still further, of the 7 who were not members of 
any church, one became a member of the Episcopal Church in 1869, and three 
others had some nominal connection with the Episcopal Church.* These 

were participants in the formation of a government which recognized slavery 
as a national institution. 

H. Richard Niebuhr has concluded that "the acceptance of national 
culture goes hand in hand with the acceptance of national sovereignty as 
divinely ordained and of established social customs as divinely sanctioned. " 
Due to its origins under royal patronage the Episcopal Church was particu- 
larly prone to this acceptance and support of an established order in the 
wast, and thus incurred a liability in its missionary expansion. “As the 
church of the Southern plantation aristocracy, of English bureaucracy and 
mercantile groups in the ports and capitals of the colonies, it represented 
those interests of which the frontier was most suspicious. ... It re- 
tained its sober, ritualist forms despite all the temptations offered by 
the frontier spirit of the new nation and became the refuge of many 
who were offended by the emotional enthusiasm of the revivals which, originat- 
ing in the West, spread also to the Bast."2 Thus many factors tended to 
make the Church a conservative, patriarchal institution concentrated 
principally in the areas of pre-Revolutionary Anglican infiuence. This 
resulted in a compelling charge on the Church in these areas to minister 
to the slaves, particularly where its concentration of membership coincided 

1¥rom information provided in a letter from Albert N, Fitts, based 


on nis unpublished master's thesis, "The Confederate Convention, The 
Constitution and the Men Who Made It" (University of Alabama, 1948). 


2H, Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929), p. 131. 


3Tbid. 
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with a large concentration of slaves, as on the Carolina and Georgia rice 
coasts and in the canebrakes of the Gulf area. Bishop Elliott of Georgia 
noted that "a very large proportion, fully two-thirds of the owners of - 
slaves along the sea-board of Georgia, is nominally Episcopal, connected 
whether through education or conviction with the Church, most of these 
are in sufficient proximity to each other to form Missions . .. and yet 
we have but two such Missions from the Savannah River to the St. Mary's, 
and only one of these is anywise complete. Now why is this?" There was 
a similar or even greater concentration of slaveholders among tpiscopalians 
along the South Carolina coast; and in Virginia a committee of Church 
leaders said of the colored population of that state, "far the greater 
part of them are under the control of those who profess and call themselves 
Episcopalians. "~ 

According to William #. Dodd, "It may be doubted whether there were 
twenty thousand Episcopalians in all the region from Charleston to Galves- 
ton at the outbreak of the Civil War, yet members of 'the church' were al- 
most invariably found in the seats of the mighty, of governors, congress- 
men, and magistrates." It is natural under these circumstances that the 
Church tended to seel neve ateaney and perinanence of the established order. 
In the long run this might have been an asset. If slavery had indeed be- 
come a permanent institution in the South, the Episcopal Church might have 


had, through several generations, a mucn greater effect in its mission to 


1 journal of the Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Georgia, 1855, p. 14. Here- 
after referred to as Ga, Journal. 


< Journal of the Annual Council of the Protestant iscopal Church 
in Virginia, 1860, p. 65. Hereafter referred to as Va. Journal. 


3William E, Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1921), +p." 99: 


slaves--but this is in the realm of speculation. In fact, the time was 
short, and most of the work was confined to one generation--1830 to 1860. 

Thus it was that the Episcopal Church--though a tiny, conservative 
minority in the general population, bearing the disabilities of an insti- 
tutional-centered mode cf thought, with a strong sense of order which pre- 
vented rapid experimentation or adventure--found itself surrounded on 
every hand by the irrepressible challenge of untaught thousands of slaves, 
thirsting for"a spiritual fountain" but lacking the intellectual back- 
ground or culture to understand the Church's ways. Noblesse oblige was 
not enough, yet it was about as good as the disposition of the Church had 
to offer. It could not offer real fellowship. It could not convey litera- 
ary learning. It could not stimulate the emotions as the revivalists did, 
for this would be in its estimation a sound and fury-~a blasting of its 
heritage of order and beauty. + Yet, in the thirty years, it made an honest 
effort in many places and under most discouraging limitations to give the 
Slaves some share in its life. The desired end was a Christian culture, 
ordered and benevolent, with the rod of discipline discriminatingly applied 
as a father chastises his child, with each human being finding his place 
in the social plan, to the benefit of the whole, and with all together 
looking to the blessed time when war and sin and pain would be no more, 
and slavery would have been eliminated, along with death and sin, in the 
final consummation. 

Lwthe Episcopal Church, which ministered to the upper classes, was 
the least touched by the fanatical zeal of the revival movement. ...A 
clergyman of Petersburg, Virginia, sent a plea for Bishop Meade to come to 
his parish and tranquilize the people who had been excited by a series of 
protracted meetings. The distressed preacher felt that his congregation 
was being drawn off by the exciting machinery of ‘the anxious bench’ and 
the electioneering devices of the evangelists." Eaton, Freedom of Thought , 


p. 283, citing a letter from N. W. Cobb to Bishop Meade, Dec. 9, 1841 
(William Meade Papers, MSS in Library of Congress). 
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CHAPTER IT 
SLAVERY - A PERMISSIBLE INSTITUTION 


"kndeavor to treat your negroes well, and to get your plantations 
in the best order possible, as a change may take place sooner than is 
generally expected in respect to slavery." In 1797 this advice was given 
to his sons oy the Rev. Charles Pettigrew, a slaveholder and Leading 
Episcopal minister in North Carolina.- 

There were many Episcopalians who shared this rather permissive 
View in the early part cf the nineteenth century; but there were probably 
more who, though inarticulate, complacently assumed that slavery was a 
permanent order. Particularly among the wealthy planters of rice and 
Sea Island Cotton along the Carolina and Georgia coast, where Episcopalians 
were dominant among tne elite, slavery was accepted as a necessary and 
conservative hereditary institution, a means of preserving and transmitting 
wealth, and the oniy practicable way to continue the cultivation of their 
plantations which formed the basis for the highly developed sophisticated 
society of the tidal area, Slavery was not seen as an ultimate good, but 
as "an evil brought into the world by the sin of our first parents, just 
as was poverty, disease, and death. "© By the necessity of the economic 

Eeneniies Pettigrew, Last Advice of the Reverend Charies Pettigrew 
to His Sons (n.d., nep.), p» 11. This manuscript is preserved in a 
privately printed pamphlet, a copy of which was presented to the author 
by one of Mr. Pettigrew's descendents, Mr. David R. Williams, of Mulberry 
Plantation, Camden, S. C. 


William Warren Sweet, The American Churches, an interpretation 
(New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947), p. 85. 
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and racial situation in the South, it was considered the only relation 
which could obtain between the two races. Mmancipation would not only 
destroy the economic basis of the South, but would present the supreme 
difficulty of assimilating the free Negro into the political and social 
order, Since God had allowed the Negroes to be brought to this country, 
and had not prohibited slavery in the Bible, the institution was not with- 
out a certain divine sanction, but the Church resisted the tendency to 
exalt the institution as "a thing good in itself, without regard to the 
circumstances peculiar to our southern society." 
The right to hold men in slavery came to be regarded as quite a 
different thing from the right to enslave them. At first the foreign 
slave trade was favored in order to stock the new plantations, but later 
the reopening of the trade was opposed by Church icaders. The slave trade 
within the state was accepted as a necessary part of the institution, yet 
even this came to be regarded as the most unpleasant and least defensible 
feature of slavery, involving the transfer of slaves without regard for 
their domestic ties and affections. Length of possession and their parti- 
cipation in an established system could not be pleaded as a reason for 
inducting new arrivals into slavery. The foreign trade, in addition to 
its reprehensible methods, involved the difficulty of assimilating new 
Negroes into the system, and there was always the fear that the grim events 
of San Domingo might be repeated in the coastal areas where the blacks 
outnumbered wnites in whole districts by six or eight to one, and in some 
lgoseph Blount Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912), p. 104, 


‘mditorial, "The African Slave Trade, Is it to be Reopened," 
The Southern Episcopalian (March, 1859), p. 654. 


Tid. 


plantation establishments by one hundred to one. The moral sentiment of 
the people was opposed to the trade, and the situation in Cuba, with its 
unceasing demand for slaves, was viewed with distaste. Southerners were 
generally convinced tnat the system of slavery as they practiced it was 

a practical and benign institution, and that it would be possible to 
"conform the whole system in all its features to the highest Christian 
standard."+ Meanwhile there was the necessity of keeping careful control 
in a firmly established order. 

Heaction to Abolitionism.--Southerners had occasional intimations 
of the infiltration of French political philosophy into the congressional 
proceedings, but it must have oeen 2 distinct shock to the South and to 
the Church to see how far these ideas had gone towards undermining what 
they conceived to be the basic principles of their social structure when 
Senator Rufus King of New York laid bare his egalitarian, anti-slavery soul 
in the course of the Missouri debates, maintaining that the laws of nature, 


< Not only 


of God, and of the Cnristian dispensation, forbade slavery. 
would these views lead to the overthrow of the constitutional compromises, 
but they could be seen as an attack on the church for acquiescing in 
Slavery. This kind of public attack, along with the Denmark Vesey plot of 
1822, brought a response in 1823 in one of the earliest pro-slavery pamph- 
lets by an Episcopal minister. Dr. Frederick Dalcho, assistant minister 
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of St. Michael's Church, Charleston, made an elaborate scriptural argument 


that the possession of slaves was not an unchristian act.? He also 


lipid. 


“William Sumner Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1935), p. 68. 


arthur Young Lloyd, The Slavery Controversy, 1831-1860 (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1939), p. 156. 
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maintained the South's conservative interpretation of the Declaration of 
Independence: "The celebration of the Fourth of July belongs exclusively 
to the white population of the United States. The American revolution was 
a family quarrel among equals. In this, the Negroes had no concern; their 
condition remained, and must remain, unchanged. They have no more to do 
with the celebration of that day, than with the landing of the Pilgrims 
on the rock at Plymouth." Negroes should not be allowed to attend the 
Independence Day celebrations, for they might"imbibe false notions of 
their personal rights, and give reality in their minds, to what has no 
real existence, "+ The owners of slaves, however, were each "the head of 
a moral government, in subjection to God, for the good of society," and 
had a resvonsibdility for the religious instruction of their slaves. © 

Prior to 1830 such defences of slavery were rare, Most Southerners 
and most Churchmen thought it scarcely necessary to make a defence of an 
institution so clearly permitted by God. In Virginia and North Carolina 
as late as the 1830's there were still some who looked to gradual emanci- 
pation, but in South Carolina this kind of thought was rare indeed after 
the 1820's.? The latent apologetic for slavery became overt in reaction 
to the tirades of the abolitionists. An anonymous southern Episcopalian 


commented in 1854 that "the agitation of this question has caused the 


subject to be investigated, and the effect of the investigation is the 


llFrederick Dalcho}, Practical Considerations Founded on the 
Scriptures relative to the Slave Population of South-Carolina a 


South-Carolinian (Charleston: A. E, Miller, 1823), p. 33, footnote. 
“thie peer: 


cheshire, Confederate Church, p. 111, notes that in 1832 at the 
University of North Carolina the oration of the valedictorian of the 
senior class was an argument in favor of the gradual abolition of 
slavery in the state. The valedictorian was John Haywood Parker, after- 
wards the rector of St. Luke's, Salisbury, N. C,. 
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Opinion now widely prevailing among the Southern people, that slavery, as 
it exists among them, is neither a great moral. national, nor political 
evil, but that the institution is a wise ane benevolent one, and has the 
undoubted sanction of Holy-writ." He noted that the clergy, especially, 
had kept aloof from the growing excitement upon the subject, believing 
that the institution was sanctioned by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and that it was their duty "to obey the powers that be, tt 
An incident which snatched the cloak from clerical reticence occur- 
red in Charleston in 1835, when a bag containing a large number of incend- 
iary documents bearing the titles “Hmancipator"™ and "Human Rights" and 
addressed to the poiered people of the city was intercepted in the post 
office, and, after considerable excitement--including the action of certain 
"turbulent spirits" in breaking into the building and seizing the bag, was 
withheld from delivery by agreement with the Postmaster General in Washing- 
ton.” Bishop Bowen had been asked by the diocesan convention of 1535 to 
issue a pastoral letter on the instruction of colored persons, but in his 
address to the convention in 1836 he said that the pastoral had been pre- 
pared and ready to mail, but that as a result of the incident "the public 
mind had been thrown into such a state, which it was supposed would render 
it worse than useless to offer its contents to the attention of any." The 
unwarranted interference by the abolitionists had interrupted the plans 
for religious instruction of the colored population of the parishes, “nor 
can it easily be seen how the measures referred to can be made possibly 


conducive to the moral benefit, or indeed any other benefit, of these peo- 


lcommunication in the Church Review, October, 1854, p. 429. 
Thomas, A Historical Account, p. 28. 
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ple: unless savagism and outlawry be a preferable state of human exis- 
tence to that of domestic servitude, under the benign influence of 
Christian principles and institutions. "+ 

As the century advanced and slavery and abolitionism came more and 
more to be divisive factors it was inevitable that Churchmen should choose 
up sides. Support of slavery--or, at least, opposition to abolitionism-- 
was naturally general in the South. Sometimes the confident Southerners 
were almost exhuberant in their self-approbation, as if they had been 
charged by destiny with the maintenance and improvement of an institution 
of great value to all concerned. A commentator in 1850 proclaimed that 
"it has been reserved for the people who first established free institu- 
tions, to introduce also the only humane system of slavery which has ever 
existed. "@ Slavery came to be viewed as a great missionary opportunity 
and responsibility. This missionary impulse was not simply a reaction 
against abolitionism and a further attempt to justify slavery, for it was 
well iaunched before the abolition movement attained any serious propor- 
tions. It is more reasonable to see both the missionary impulse to the 
slaves and the abolition movement as arising out of the religious revival 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

A_non-controversial, Church.--The Episcopal Church generally kept 
out of the controversy as a Church, leaving the matter to laymen--among 
whom were many able controversialists--and to the clergy of other more 
outspoken denominations. Stokes has suggested reasons why the Episcopal 


Church was not more clear-cut on the slavery issue during the ante-bellum 


lsc Journal, 1836, p. 13. 
2The Charleston Gospel Messenger (December, 1850), p. 23. 


period: (1) the energies of the Church were absorbed in the Tractarian 
controversy, (2) it had not recovered from the prejudices and disabilities 
inherited from the Revolution, and was deeply interested in strengthening 
its position in the East and South and carrying out missionary work in the 
West, (3) it had inherited from the Church of England a feeling that 
Church and State held two very distinct spheres and that the Church should 


not get too much entangled in political questions. The southern dele- 


gates at conventions, who represented mostly the slaveholding planter class, 


encouraged this idea of keeping the Church aloof from politics. So it was 
that the class constituency of the Churcn, which in part prevented effect- 
ive missionary work among the masses, also contributed to the unity of the 
Church when other denominations were splitting into northern and southern 
branches. | 

Few prominent northern clergy became openly involved. A defender 
of slavery was the Rev. Dr. Samuel Seabury, of New York, who published 
@ justification "by the law of nature" in 1861. He took a strange stance 
for a clergyman, declaring that it was his aim "to help withdraw from 
this vexed controversy, if it be possible, its moral, religious, and 
social element; that thus slavery, when it is made an object of national 
legislation, may oe discussed and disposed of on merely economical and 
political grounds." He deplored the extreme development of the exaltation 
of the individual at the expense of the state, as in revolutionary France, 
"not tempered by the precepts of reason and the authority of revelation," 


and consequently essentially anti-Christian, In his opinion, “the slavery 


Tanson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United States. 3 vols. 
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which exists under our laws is founded on justice, and not on violence, "+ 
Although high churchmen generally kept-aloof, one of then, John 
Henry Hopkins (1792-1868), who became Bishop of Vermont in 1832 and was 
Presiding Bishop, by virtue of seniority, at the General Conventions of 
1862 and 1865, was one of the few prominent northern clergymen who openly 
declared that slavery was a permissible institution. Although his posi- 
tion made him the object of some abuse, he did not believe in slavery as 
an ultimate good. In a reply to the criticism of Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
he said, 
I have not changed my former opinions--I am, and always shall be, in 
favor of a gradual, just, and kindly abolition of slavery, whenever 
it may please Divine Providence to incline the minds of Southern 
statesmen to adopt it. But then, as now, I stood forth as an honest 
and conscientious advocate of their rights. Then, as now, I contend- 
ed that the fair admission of these rights was essential to the peace 
and welfare of the Union. Then, as now, 1 opposed the extravagance 
of ultra-abolitionism, because 1 believed it to be hostile to the 
divine authority of the Bible, hostile to the Church of God, hostile 
to the best interests of the siaves themselves, and hostile to the 
safety and prosperity of our country. 
The books by Seabury and Hopkins appeared too late--in 1861 and 1864--to 
have much influence in the determination of the issue, but the ideas con- 
tained in the books had undoubtedly been frequently expressed before the 
war, and helped to keep the Church officially silent. Only three northern 
clergymen are known to have taken an active part in the struggle against 


slavery--E.M.P. Wells, Evan M. Johnson, and John McNamara. Though many 


others were privately opposed, they kept silent.? 


I samuel Seabury, American Slavery Distinguished from the Slavery 
of English Theorists, and Justified by the Law of Nature (New York: Mason 
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the Tractarian question which agitated the Church in the forties 
and fifties, and was fought out in Genera]. Conventions, was regarded as 
a quarrel within the fellowship of the Church, while the slavery question 
was tabooed as being primarily a concern of the state. At the time of 
"bleeding Kansas" the Pastoral Letter of the bishops at the General Con- 
vention stated that “the constituted rulers of the Church... are the 
ministry. With party politics, with sectional disputes, with earthly 
distinctions, with the wealth, tne splendor, and the ambition of the 
world, they have nothing to do, "1 

Other motives for keeping the Church out of the slavery controversy 
were more commendable. There was the deep feeling of friendship and 
understanding among the bishops themselves, who met together at least 
every three years at General Convention, and were constantly associated by 
many ties of communication and concern at other tinésm McIlvaine, of Onio, 
had baptized Polk, of Louisiana, and participated in his consecration; 
Elliott, of Georgia, and Hopkins, of Vermont, were close personal friends. 
At the consecration of Polk in Cincinnati in 1838, Bishops Meade, Polk, 
McIlvaine, and Otey entered into an agreement to pray specially for each. 
other every Sunday morning. © Seven of the fifteen bishops of the period 
in the South were at least partly educated in the North. These are illus- 
trations of the numerous ties binding the bishops into a sense of commun- 
ity, in addition to the overarching fact of being bishops in the Church 
of God, which tended to bring restraint and to replace censure with com- 


passion. There were also many such ties among the other clergy, some otf 


lcited by Addison, Episcopal Church, p. 192. 
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whom had served in both North and South and understood the problems of 
their brethren. In 1856 a Charleston clergyman noted the lack of 
abolitionist sentiment in the Episcopal Church, and commented on the very 
cordial relations between the northern and southern dioceses anigenere 
representatives at the General Conventions. He concluded: "However con- 
scientiously we may differ about the question vexata of the day, we are 
all determined that we will not therefore break the bond of Christian 
fellowship; out would rather, if we may, help with that fellowship to 
stay the torrent, which else may sweep away the fair fabric of our civil 
union." Both bishops and clergy felt that "the heritage of slavery had 
created a situation for which neither the diagnosis nor tne remedy of 
the Abolitionist was adequate. "© 

A further strong motive for not pressing the question was the dread 
of bringing a schism in the Church. Schism would solve nothing, but would 
weaken the Church and create further evil and division. The Episcopal 
Church was comparatively strong in Virginia and South Carolina, and in 
other southern states, "though the planter aristocracy was but a small 
fraction of the white population, its members formed the governing class 
and were more likely than not to be Episcopalians." An attempt to pass 
anti-slavery resolutions at a General Convention would surely bring a 
major conflict with strong southern delegations, and probably a split such 
as disrupted other churches in this period. All had to recognize that, 
granting the presuppositions of tne time, it was possible to accept sla- 


the Southern Episcopalian (November, 1865), p.457. Letter from 
the Rev. Paul Trapier, reprinted from the Charleston Mercury. 
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very as an institution not forbidden to Christian masters. Many of the 
southern clergy owned slaves, since it was the principal means of secur- 
ing domestic servants.t Several of them were large slaveholders, and set 
an example for their white flocks by ministering to their own slaves in 
self-sacrificing ways. Southern conservatives and northern high churchmen 
soft-pedaled the issue. xBesides, the southern dioceses particularly 
tended to the idea that the national Church was made up of a voluntary 
federation of autonomous state churches. Some of their leaders were even 
opposed to the degree of unification required to establish the General 
Theological Seminary and the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 

This conception of the Church became evident when the southern states 
seceded and some dioceses considered that the act of secession automatic- 
ally severed their relationship to the national Church. Such a concep- 
tion of the Church assured a minimum of compulsion from General Convention. 
The long term effects of the forbearance on the part of the national 
Church were good. Its divisions during the war were not on a basic issue, 
and it was able to renew its national organization very shortly after the 
termination of hostilities, with a minimum of recriminations. The ques- 
tion whether peace and unity was worth the price of hardened consciences 
and the insulation of the Church from the most momentous issue of the 
century in America is difficult to answer. 


1the vestry at Beaufort, S, C., resolved in 1766 "that a subscrip- 
tion be set on foot to raise money sufficient to purchase 3 negroes for 


the use of the parsonage." Minutes of the Vestry of St, Helena's Parish, 
South Carolina, 1726-1812, ed. A. S. Salley, Jr. (Columbia, S, C.: The 
State Co., 1919), p. 138. 

{fn 1845 the senior warden of Trinity Church, Clarksville, Tenn., 
died, leaving to the church some stock in a turnpike company and his Negro 
servants "with all their future increase." At one time the hire of the 
slaves amounted to nearly 800 dollars per annum, and one servant was 
given to the rector for his beard and clothing. Arthur Howard Noll, Hist- 
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As early as 1836 the non-controversial tenor of the Church brought 
self-approbation. The chairman of the committee on southern missions, 
F, L. Hawks, asked the Board of Missions to undertake work in the South, 
urging that "the Church to which we are attached is eminently calculated, 
from its well ordered polity and government, and its warm and animating 
services,~--from its well known freedom from entanglement in existing 
topics which have tended partially to alienate affection between the North 
and the South,--from the general prudence and moderation of its clergy, 
and their amenability to just ecclesiastical authority and supervision, -- 
to enter upon this field with advantage and success, giving to none just 
cause of offence, or even suspicion. "+ Although the Missionary Society 
did set up a special fund for Negro work, very little was done through 
this agency for Negroes in America. Southern bishops were wary about in- 
troducing missionaries from the general Church into the delicate rela- 
tionships with the planters. They also tended to regard work among 
slaves as part of the responsibility of each parish within its own area. 
On the other hand, the Missionary Society thought that to make the Negro 
work "a distinct missionary operation" would “interfere with existing 
relations and responsibilities" and would tend "to broaden and perpetuate 
distinctions which, whether needful or not in civil life, cannot be known 
in the Church of God." The result was to leave the responsibility with 
the southern dioceses and parishes. 


lproceedings of the Board of Missions of the Domestic and Foreign 
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CHAPTER III 
SOME SOUTHERN BISHOPS 


"These were the mighty men that were of old, the men of renown." 

The bishops of the ante-bellum period in the South were among 
the products and the producers of a great era. The nation was still 
young; the Church was beginning to rise. Comparatively, there was peace, 
The South was becoming conscious of itself as a region, with a treasured 
culture and a destiny. The evil of the slave system was obscured by 
the values of an ordered society, and the Church held to the hope “what 
a pervading Christian culture might be established so that even the 
obscured evil might bear the light. This was "The Golden Age, ere yet 
man had defaced its beauties with his hand of ruthless violence." 

Wnere the bishop was, there was the Cnurch. When the bishop moved, 
tne Church moved. In the work of the Church among slaves, this fact about 
the episcopate was very noticeable. The bishop was indeed the shepherd of 
the flock. If he was indifferent towards the slaves, the diocese did 
little for them. If he evinced strong interest, the diocese usually 
followed his .lead. He was in a position to placate the fears of the 
planters, and to encourage and sustain the clergy. By his presidency and 
his annual address at the diocesan convention, and his powers of appoint- 
ment and administration, he had more influence than he realized. The 
thought of the bishop was likely to be reflected, in time, in the thought 
of the clergy and laymen. kEven though he must lead with gentleness, he 


was rat lacking in persuasive power and moral authority. 
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Their greatness was varied in its expression. Leonidas Polk was 
princely in his possessions and his manners. Stephen Elliott was a 
planter, aristocrat, slaveholder, educator. George Washington Freeman 
was a poor apostle who toured the wastes of Texas with a mule-drawn 
carryall and a Negro cook. William Meade was a spartan and revered father 
in God. One, Levi Silliman Ives, was mystical, flamboyant, unsure. William 
Mercer Green was patriarchal and courtly in simplicity. Thomas Atkinson 
was brilliant, strong and balanced. Thomas F, Davis was quiet but firm, 
scholarly, and steadfast even in blindness. James Hervey Otey had the 
zeal of one who has found a faith, as had others of the company. All had 
that quality, discernable but indefinable, which made the Southern Bishop 
of the period a distinctive personage, full of unction and clothed with 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

The mind with which these leaders approached the slavery question 
is of utmost importance in determining the character of the work among 
Slaves. So, also, their attitudes towards social and political questions, 
and their conceptions of the proper relationship between church and state, 
along with their understanding of the nature of the church and the purpose 
of its work, have bearing on the mission to the slaves. While it is 
true that the Episcopal Church and its bishops tended to reflect tne 
presuppositions of the culture in which they existed, it is also to be 
taken into account that the Church and its bishops were not without in- 
fluence in shaping the culture. The full implications of this involvement 
are beyond the scope of this study, but we can hope by co.isidering some 
of the bishops’ views on church, state, and slavery, to see more clearly 
how the Church must approach its ministry to those in bonds. The following 


personal studies are not intended to be exhaustive--only suggestive. 


to 
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William Meade of Virginia.--William Meade not only witnessed the 
revival of the Church in Virginia; he was largely responsible for it. A 
Virginian, born near Millwood, Clarke County, in 1789, he graduated from 
Princeton in 1808, and was ordained by Bishop Madison, in Williamsburg, 
in 1811, at a time when the Episcopal Church in Virginia seemed near ex- 
tinction. Meade became a leader in the Evangelical party and exercised 
a strictness of discipline and pureness of living for himself, calling 
on others to do the same. His indefatigable zeal and firm convictions 
made him a greatly creative organizer and nourisher of the Church. de was 
strong in fostering the Virginia Theological Seminary. His work as 
asSistant bishop, beginning in 1829, and as diocesan bishop after the 
death of Richard Channing Moore in 1841, brought his eulogizers to refer 
to him as “a father whom we Loved and revered," and as "the Restorer of 
the Church in Virginia." iis social connections were of the highest in 
Virginia~-particularly through his kinsmen of the Randolph, Page, and 
Custis families--yet he lived a life of great simplicity ana worked with 
his own hands cultivating the fields of his farm, serving his parish for 
years without accepting compensation for himself, 

Meade considered the institution of slavery objectionable, though 
not unlawful, and early in his ministry among them, aided the 
American Colonization Society, and preached and published materials for 
the use of masters in their instruction. During his early ministry in 
Millwood he often ministered to the slaves in the afternoon, and sometimes 
even in their quarters in the morning on his way to church in summer. 
"One day in the week was devoted to them on the plantations, being at one 
farm about breakfast time, and another at dinner time." He visited thus 


at about fifteen plantations, but the intervals between visits were long 
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because of the demands for his services in vacant parisnes, which took 

him away from home. He complained that the overseers would “often de- 

fraud me of many of my hearers, by having some particular business for 

many of the hands. "4 
Karly in his ministry Meade favored emancipation, but his experi- 

ence was that the Negroes who were cut adrift after years of accustomed 

servitude did not fare well in freedom, so in later years he modified his 

views. "When he was consulted on the subject by a clerical brother who 

thought of following his example, ne advised, as the most humane course, 

that if he could not retain nis servants himself, he should provide them 

with good masters. "¢ ; 
His work with the Colonization Society, of wnich he was "the first 

important general agent, "2 and to which he gave unstintingly of his ener- 

gies and means, symbolizes his inheritance from the Jeffersonian school 

with its social optimism and his stern but benevolent Christianity which 

issued in action for the material as well as the spiritual benefit of the 

Negroes. Undoubtedly, he was influenced by his experiences as the Com- 

missioner for the Society when he made a trip to Georgia in 1819 to 

arrange for the purchase and reshipment to Africa of some illegally import- 

ed slaves who had been captured and held for sale by the state. He visit- 

ed some of the principal southern cities and spoke on behalf of the 

Society. * On a previous visit to Charleston with his wife in 1817 he had 


seen in the congregation at St. Philip's some of the ancient slaves who 


ene: Memoir, p. 76. “Tid, , Dorn 


Jzarly Lee Fox, The Ameri Colonization Society, 1817-1840 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1919), pp. 34, 57. The Society was 
organized in 1816, and the constitution was adopted on Dec. 28, but the | 
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had received their religious training under the S. P. G. before the 

Revolution. He related this incident in some detail in the 1834 Pastoral 

letter to encourage masters in Virginia to emulate those in South Carolina.t 
Meade's position on slavery is concisely stated by Bishop Johns 

in his Memoir: 


Slavery, aS a civil institution, was never to his taste. He had, 
however, no conscientious scruples as to its lawfulness, because he 
believed it to have been distinctly recognized, and formally legis- 
lated about, by divine authority in the Sacred Scriptures. 

As an institution existing in the United States, he did not hold 
with those who professed to regard it as a blessing to the country, 
but with the distinguished statesmen of Virginia who considered it 
politically disadvantageous, and hoped it would, in process of time, 
oe happily terminated. How such termination was to be effected, he 
did not as yet perceive. In early life he nad manumitted and con- 
veyed to the non-slaveholding States, such of his servants as he 
thought capable of taking care of themselves. The results of this, 
and other similar experiments, which he had watched with interest, 
satisfied him that manumission was generally a failure, if the per- 
sons freed were to remain in this country, and he decidedly advised 
against it. 

His zeal in the cause of the Colonization Society was kindled by 
the hope that though it was, in its principles and action, distinctly 
limited to the free people of color, it might ultimately lead to some 
arrangement for the removal of the entire colored population, without 
violence or wrong. 

Meanwhile, with the Apostle, he taught masters and servants to 
conform to the relations in which they were providentially placed. 
Servants by "obeying their masters according to the flesh, not with 
eye-service as man-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God," 
and masters by "giving unto their servants that which is just and 
equal, knowing that they also have a Master in heaven." 


Bishop Meade’s father had been an aide-de-camp to George Washington, 
and was a Federalist of the old school. Meade inherited his convictions, 
but they became his own as he matured, so that "next to his church, was 
his devotion to his country. "3 Virginians generally were opposed to 


Lyitliam Meade, Pastoral Letter to the Ministers, Members, and 
Frpiends,-of the Protestant Ep3 Church the Diocese of Virgini 


the Duty of Affording Religious Instruction to Those in Bondage. Deliver- 


ed_in the Year 1834,--Reprinted by the Convocation of Central Virginia in 
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secession, and Meade did all he could to prevent it. He corresponded 
extensively with conciliatory spirits. On December 15, 1860, he wrote 
from Millwood to Bisnop McIlvaine of Ohio: 
An article in the Southern Episcopalian, and the uncommon action of 
the late Presbyterian Synod, show that tne Churches sympathize with 
and sustain the politicians of the South. To a certain, and, I fear, 
a large extent, the union of both Church and country is no more... 
You see that I am almost in despair. I am told that the clergy in 
Charleston and New Orleans speak and preach in favor of disunion. I 
fear that some of our Bishops consent, or why have we heard no 
remonstrance? 
In his convention address of May 16, 1861, he said that he had clung with 
tenacity to the hope of preserving the Union to the last moment. "If I 
know my own heart, could the sacrifice of the poor remnant of my life have 
contributed in any degree to its maintenance, such sacrifice would have 
been cheerfully made. But the developments of public feeling, and the 
course of our rulers, have brought me slowly, reluctantly, sorrowfully, 
yet most decidedly, to the painful conviction, that, notwithstanding at- 
tendant dangers and evils, we shall consult the happiness of the whole land 
by separation. "4 
He also regretted the necessity of forming a separate organization 
of the Church in the Confederacy, and put off the active participation of 
his diccese in the movement until it appeared necessary in view of the 
secession of all the eleven states. After this, he presided, as the 
senior bishop, at the convention of southern dioceses in Columbia on 


October 16, 1861. His last official act was the consecration of Richard 


Hooker Wilmer as Bishop of Alabama, in Richmond, March 6, 1862. His death 
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was probably hastened by the exposure and fatigue incidental to this journey 


to Richmond for the service. 


fa 
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Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Georgia, 1841-1366,--Stephen Elliott 


was an aristocrat in the pure sense of tne word, in background, training, 
and conviction. Born in Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1806, he was the 
son of Stephen Elliott, the banker, scholar, writer, and botanist, and 
Ksther Habersham, member of the prominent Georgia family. His college 
education was at darvard and South Carolina College, where one of his 
classmates was James H. Hammond, afterwards Governor and United States 
Senator. He studied law in the office of James L. Fetigru of Charleston, 
one of the foremost lawyers of his day. He later practiced in Beaufort, 
his beloved home town, and was there deeply influenced by a community 
revival sponsored by St. Helena Church and led by the Presbyterian evan~ 
gelist, Daniel Baker. After entering the ministry, he served for one 
month in the parish of Wilton, his only parochial charge in his ministry, 
and then served for four years as chaplain and professor of sacred litera- 
ture and the evidences of Christianity at South Carolina College. de was 
elected ewe of Georgia in 1840, and consecrated in 1841.1 He was 
married twice and had eight children. The eldest of his four sons, 
Stephen, became a brigadier general in the Confederate army and died in 
March, 1856; another, Robert Woodward Barnwell Elliott, became the first 
Episcopal missionary bishop of West Texas from 1874 until his death in 
1687. 

Stephen Hiliott was a man of tremendous and varied talents; his 
gifts of leadership and oratory, with deep convictions and a logical con- 
servatism in thought, would have placed him in the forefront of politi- 


cal life if he had chosen that course. Though he entered the ministry 


i Stephen Elliott, Sermons by the Right Reverend Stephen eat ae 
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instead of politics, he did not hesitate to express the social and poli- 
tical tenets of the South in his sermons. As clearly as any notable 
figure of the time, he personified and verhbalized the hope and tragedy of 
the southern people on a zrand scale, with strongly neld principles, a 
lofty conception of the South's purpose, and a magnificent commitment of 
himself and the southern cause to wnat he believed to be the just will of 
God. His sermons move with the power and determination of a Jacob wrest- 
ling with a spiritual adversary, and witn the challenge of an Hlijah 
calling for vindication, yet his thought and his writing achieved a 
breadth of concern for all men and exhibited a deep love for his Church and 
his native soil. 

Elliott was through life a warm and unwavering supporter of the doc- 
trine of States' Rights. “He believed in the simple story of the Sov- 
ereignty of the States of the Federal Union as he read it in every child's 
history. . .. He believed that this Sovereignty was the true and almost 
the only conservative element of the Constitution, and the only effective 
check upon the usurpations of the central Government,"1 His ideas are 
most vividly revealed by his sermons during the Civil War. He thought 
tnat the founding fathers had unnecessarily established principles as the 
foundation of our government which were "contrary to Revelation, and, 
therefore, to Truth." 

Carried away by our opposition to monarchy and the established Church, 
we declared war against all authority and all form. The reason of 


man was exalted to an impious degree, and in the face not only of ex- 
perience, but of the revealed will of God, all men were declared to 


lipid., p. iv. 
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be created equal, and man was pronounced capable of self-government. + 
Two greater falsehoods could not have been announced--falsehoods, 
because one struck at the whole constitution of civil society as it 
had ever existed, and because the other virtually denied the fall and 
corruption of man. ... Man is not capable of self-government, be- 
cause he is a fallen creature, and interest, passion, ambition, lust, 
sway him far more than reason or honor. As for equality among men, 
whether by creation or birth, or in any other way, it is a miserable 
ignis fatuus, not worthy to be followed, even for the purpose of ex- 
posure. 


The founding fathers had placed conservative barriers around the exercise 
of the radical theories, but when that generation had passed away, "the 
process of demolition fairly commenced, and it required but a man's life 
time--and that not a long one--to place everything that was valuable in 
time and in society at the mercy of demagogues, who sounded these false 
doctrines in the ears of the irresponsible multitudes. " Catching the 
echo of the French revolution, the demagogues, who were drawn from our old 
States, had set up liberty, equality, fraternity, as their idols, and 
virtually dethroned the God of the Bible.” The rationalists had been too 
rabid and impatient to work that the evils of social life might fade out 
quietly under the influence of Christianity, but "they defied God, because 
there were any social evils at all. They were ready, in their fanatical 
worship of these terrible delusions--delusions made more terrible than 

LElliot explained in a footnote that his argument was directed 
against “that doctrine which blasphemously affirms the "vox populi’ to be 
the ‘vox Dei,’ and which would maintain that the will of a majority must 
always be right and should always rule--a doctrine from which we have just 
been forced to escape." 

“Stephen Elliott, New Wine Not to Be Put into Old Bottles, A Sermon 


Preached in Christ Church, Savannah, on Friday, February 28th, 1862, Being 
the Day of Humiliation, Fasti and er, Appointed by the President of 


the Confederate States. (Savannah: John M. Cooper & Co., 1862), p. 10. 
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ever because of the immense developments of physical science and material 
prosperity--to blot out all the records of Divine inspiration, should they 
be found in opposition to human conclusions, It was not Truth which led 
them on, it was passion. ™ The old government was "as atheistic as France 
in her worst days of wild revolution."* The demagogues pressed their rad= 
ical ideas on the untutored masses who had come to this country in the 
past generation, "made up largely of the sweepings of Europe," and initia- 
ted the conflict of the wage hireling versus the slave. The false and 
foolish foundations of the late government had been seen to be utterly 
destructive to the interests and to the peace of the whole social life of 
the South, even though they had been partially checked by the South's ad- 
herence to the doctrine of state sovereignty and by the institution of 
slavery, which had forced upon the region a certain measure of conservatism, 
The United States under the old Constitution was but "a Pantheon, in which 
every man worshipped his own idol and demanded the protection of the Gov- 
ernment for his folly." Already the State of Georgia and the Confederate 
States had made some movements in the direction of faith and conservatism 
by recognizing God in their constitutions. "We are at least a nation of 
Theists--men who recognize the presence of God in the affairs of the 


world."* Elliott thought the new government must be buttressed further 


ltpid. 
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the Resolutions submitted by the Hon, Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, on | 
lst March, 1860 (Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 1860). Chesnut said of 


the anti-slavery party: "The life of their creed is the equality of all 
men of all races naturally, and therefore should be socially and politic- 
ally. Their system is theoretical, and altogether French, of the period 
of ‘victorious anarchy.'" 


3Rzra's Dilemma, p. 25. New Wine, p. 16. 


against wrong principles by "persuading ourselves, who are the people, to 
surround ourselves once more with Constitutional arrangements, which 
shall be a bulwark against our own capricious or passionate impulses, and 
which shall give the lie to any demagogue who shall attempt to persuade 
us that we are capable at all times of governing ourselves, and that every 
one of us is the equal of his fellow." He was careful to make a distinc- 
tion between subordination and inferiority. “They are very different 
things. The one is the obedience and the reverence of duty; the other of 
degradation. Me . Without this discrimination ... there can be no 
highly civilized society. It is the support of all authority, the true 
moral principle of all order in social life." With such a strong belief 
in slavery as part of an ordered system of social control, Elliott could 
not favor early a tahepisnelih. 

Elliott's great interest in education was shown by his founding 
of Montnelier Fomale Institute near Macon, Georgia, and his leadership, 
with Polk and Otey, in founding the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee. For several years he lived at Montpelier, and he and his wife 
lost their combined fortunes in meeting the debts of the institution-~-an 
obligation they assumed on moral rather than legal grounds. The diocese 
voted him a more adequate stipend to relieve the real poverty ne thus 
encountered. 2 

His conception of the relation of Church and State is also explicit 
in his sermons of the war period, when under compulsion of emotion 


and patriotism he expresses himself with little reserve; and in his annual 


New Wine, p. 15.  2Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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addresses, particularly when he considers the relation of the diocese to 
the national Church. He rejoiced that the Church always stood for rever- 
ence for established authority and obedience to law and order, and that 
political controversy over slavery had never entered her conventions, 
even though many lay delegates were public leaders and politicians. 

"This wise and Christian conduct has made the Episcopal Church a wonder 
and glory in the Land."! Hence, the Church had no part in producing the 
strife. "But while, as a Church, she had no share in producing the con- 
dition of things which exists around her, she is nevertheless involved 

in that condition, and cannot, by any means, be made independent of it."4 
Following Hooker, he saw every member of the Church as likewise a member 
of the Commonwealth, but in the case of the Church in America the head 

of the Church was not the head of the Commonwealth, so they did not con- 
stitute Hooker's “one society." On the other hand, the Church was not, 
like the Roman Church which had the Pope as its head, independent of all 
relationship to the civil order. Rather, it nad estaolished in its con- 
stitution a kind of relationship in the diocesan organization in which 
each Disnop nad his jurisdiction in the bounds of a particular state. 
vethes when a state was no longer a part of the United States, the bishop 
of the diocese was no longer a bishop in any of the United States. He 
was still a bishop in the Church of Christ, but without ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in connection with the Church in the United States. To 
claim that he did have such jurisdiction would make him "in every legal 
sense guilty of treason." He concluded that "the animus of the Episcopal 


Church in the United States clearly is, that the Bishop shall go with his 
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jurisdiction. Thus Bishop Elliott was a States' Rights man even in 
his conceptien of the Church. 

Again, on the question of slavery, his wartime sermons are expli- 
cit. Slavery was regarded, first of all, as an institution "inherited 
from our fathers."* Slaves had been brought here"either by the fore- 
fathers of those very men who are fighting this battle with us, or those 
who are standing coldly by, seeing us cut each other's throats. These 
slaves were imposed upon usS,--imposed upon us in many cases against our 
Wills--imposed upon us just so long as it was profitable for those hypo- 
crites to bring them here." But now the institution of slavery was 
deeply interwoven into the whole of southern life, with the slaves 
"forming a part of our representations, of our prosperity, of our habits, 
of our manners, of our affections," and those who forced this evil upon 
the South wanted to break all these ties, at their will and at their 
appointed time. Those who committed the wrong and took money for it 
wanted to dictate to those "who paid the bond and rescued the poor savages 
from their greedy and bloody grasp and made men and Christians of then, "7 
Early in the war the bishop had said, "We are fighting to protect and 
preserve a race who form a part of our household, and stand with us next 
to our children, " But it was ultimately as a missionary institution that 
he thought slavery worth protecting. In the Egyptian captivity of the 


Israelites, God had allowed slavery as a means toward the benefit of a 
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people. So it was incredible to Hlliott that Christian people should 
attempt to overthrow the system until its purpose of Christianizing the 
slaves had been worked out.+ 

With this treatment by God of his own chosen people full in their 

view, with the clear perception of the necessity of a people, of 

African lineage, to be disciplined and educated for the work of the 

Lord, will Christian nations be yet so blinded by their passions, 

and so deceived by their sensibilities, as to combine to overturn _a 

divine missionary scheme, and blot it from the face or the earth? 
God had shown his providential concern for the uses of slavery by raising 
up for its defense in the southern states "an unanimity of sentiment and 
a devoted spirit of self-sacrifice almost unexampled in the world," and 
had so directed affairs as to bring the border states to support the 
cause. Thus the cause of the Confederacy was intimately bound up with the 
cause of the slaves. 

From the beginning of his ministry, Elliott had been in close con- 
tact with slavery. His position in society made it a matter of daily ex- 
perience. While he was chaplain at South Carolina College he had spent 
his summers sunervising the Sunday School for Negroes in Beaufort. When 
he became Bishop of Georgia the work among slaves was one of his first 
concerns. In his primary address to the diocesan convention in 1840 he 
said: "The religious instruction of our domestics, and of the negroes 
upon plantations, is a subject that should never be passed over in the 
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address of a Southern Bishop. It is a subject that ought to press upon us, 
as a Church, with great power; and we think, without any disparagement, 
there is no arrangement of worship so well qualified as ours, to meet 
exactly the wants of our colored population, "1 His ownership of a rice 
plantation with slaves on the Ogeechee River may have been a factor in 
making that area one of the first for which he sought a special ministry. 
None other of the clergy, with the possidie exception of Bishop Polk and 
Bishop Elliott's kinsman, that other Stephen Elliott of Prince William's 
Parish, South Carolina, had so great an opportunity to know slavery from 
an intimate connection--knowing slaves as people, as domestics, as Church- 
men, aS Laborers, as owning them and as ministering to them. Others might 
disagree strongly with the bishop's position, but no one of good sense 
could question his knowledge of the subject. His hearers at a diocesan 
convention were likely to give ear when he said, in referring to the 
separation of the Diocese of Georgia from the General Convention: 

It has been done with a lively sense of our duty to God, to our 
children, and above all to the race whom he has committed to our 
guardianship and Christian nurture. However, the world may judge us 
in connection with our institution of slavery, we conscientiously 
believe it to be a great missionary institution--one arranged by God, 
as he arranges all the moral and religious influences of the world, 
so that good may be brought out of seeming evil, and a blessing wrung 
out of every form of curse. We believe that we are educating these 
people as they are educated no where else; that we are elevating them 
in every generation; that we are working out God's purposes, whose 
consummation we are quite willing to leave in his hands. 


Not even a bishop could see a way out of the rigid social system to which 


the Confederate States and the Confederate Church were committed. 
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He professed that the Church would continue to deal with the question, 

as it had in the past, with its usual moderation and good sense. With 
calmness it would seek concessions from the state to meliorate the manage- 
ment of slaves. de looked for a progressive improvement in their personal 
lives, and perhaps to their eventual emancipation at some undetermined 
future time. He thought that the remarkable quiescence and faithfulness 

of the slaves during the war not cnly vindicated the South from the charges 
of cruelty and barbarity, but "it is also teaching us that we can hereafter 
with entire safety and with most excellent results to ourselves, introduce 
them gradually to a higher moral and religious life. . .. and I sincerely 
hope that when this war is over we shall, in token of their fidelity and 
good will, render their domestic relations more permanent, and consult 
more closely their feelings and affections, and thus extract sweetness 
from the strong mouth of the indiscriminate eater. © This was an echo 
from the Pastoral Letter of the House of Bisnops of the Church in the Con- 
federate States which met in Augusta in November, 1862. The letter had 
been written in its entirety by Bishop Blliott.2 He had said of the 
slaves: "With them we stand or fall... the slaves of the South are not 
merely so much property, but are a sacred trust committed to us, as a 
people, to be prepared for the work which God may have for them to do, in 
the future." He goes on to say that while God "freely gives us their 
labor," He expects the masters to give back to them "that religious and 
moral instruction which is to elevate them in the scale of Being." The 


Church's teachings were best suited to a people "passing from ignorance 
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to civilization, There was in this kind of statement the recognition 
of a possible eventual change in their condition, but there is no evi- 
dence that Elliott expected freedom to come soon, 

The Swedish traveler, Frederika Bremer, was much charmed by Bishop 
Elliott when she visited the school at Montpelier in 1853. She described 
him as “one of the most beautiful examples of that old cavalier race that 
gives tone and stamp to the nobler life of the Southern States," and as 
one of those rare men of the South who could witnout prejudice see the 
dark aspects of slavery. In her conversations with him she gained the 
impression that ne believed in the ultimate eradication of slavery in the 
United States, and that this would be effected by Christianity before 
long. She quoted him as saying: “Already is Christianity laboring to 
elevate the being of the Negro population, and from year to year their 
condition improves botn spiritually and physically; they will soon be our 
equals as regards morals, and when they become our equals, they can no 
longer be our slaves. The next step will be for them to receive wages as 
servants; and I know several persons who are already treating them as 
such." 

Anotner traveler who was greatly impressed by the bishop, but got 
a more accurate estimate of his views on slavery, was the Honorable Amelia 
Matilda Murray, noted botanist, writer, and artist, who was a maid of 
honor to Queen Victoria when she made her American tour in 1854-55. She 


came to America sharing the anti-slavery views of Victoria's court, but 
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Delivered before the General Council, in St, Paul's Church, Augusta, Satur- 
day, Nov, 22d, 1862 (Augusta, Ga.: Chronicle & Sentinel, 1862), pp. 10-11. 


2Frederika Bremer, The Homes of the New World: Impressions of 
America, trans. from the Swedish by Mary Howitt (New York: Harper & 


Bros., 1854), I, 327-28. 
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her attitudes underwent a considerable change as she moved southward from 
Boston to Georgia and Louisiana. In a letter written from Boston, August 
16, 1854, early in her tour, she said of slavery: "Christianity must and 
‘Will subdue it--not by teaching us to vilify and persecute those less 
fortunate of our brethren who have had the curse of human possessions en- 
tailed upon them--but by enlightening the darkened, and instructing the 
iets and even (if that should be necessary) making such property 
valueless in a commercial point of view. No individual selfishness, and 
no political intrigues, can prevent the wished-for consummation; and I 
firmly believe that few, very few, even in tne South, will not hail with 
joy the moment of emancipation--a movement at present delayed by doubts 
and fears. "4 During her tour, a change came in Miss Murray's opinions. 
She met many slaveholders, including Bishop Elliott and James Hamilton 
Couper, owner of Hopeton Plantation on the Altamaha. Frederika Bremer 
had aiso met both of these men. Later in her tour, Miss Murray wrote to 
Bishop Elliott to ask whether Miss Bremer had not misunderstood his 
opinions upon slavery. This inquiry brought a detailed reply from the 
bishop, in a frank and personal letter which was probably not intended 
for publication and which is the clearest expression we have found from 
any southern bishop on attitudes toward race and slavery. Elliott first 
explained that he had only agreed with Miss Bremer in combatting some 
extreme opinions. He then continued as follows: 
It is well for Christians and philanthropists to consider whether, 

by their interference with this institution, they may not be checking 

and impeding a work which is manifestly providential. For nearly a 

hundred years the English and American Churches have been striving to 


civilize and Christianize Western Africa, and with what result? 
Around Sierra Leone, and in the neighbourhood of Cape Palmas, a few 


lamelia M. Murray, Letters from the United States, Cuba and Canada 
(New York: G. P. Putnam & Company, 1856), pv. 39. 


natives have been made Christians, and some nations have been partially 
Civilized; but what a small number in comparison with the thousands, 
nay, I may say millions, who have learned the way to Heaven, and who 
have been made to know their Saviour through the means of African sla- 
very! At this very moment there are from three to four millions of 
Africans, educating for earth and for Heaven in the so vilified South- 
ern states--educating in a thousand ways of which the world knows 
nothing--educating in our nurseries, in our chambers, in our parlours, 
in our workshops, and in our fields, as well as in our churches; learn- 
ing the very best lessons for a semi-barbarous people--lessons of self- 
control, of obedience, of perseverance, of adaptation of means to ends; 
learning, above all, where their weakness lies, and how they may ac- 
quire strength for the battle of life. These considerations satisfy 
me with their condition, and assure me that it is tne best relation 
they can, for the present, be made to occupy. As a race, they are 
steadily improving. So far from the institution being guilty of de- 
grading the negro, and keeping him in degradation, it has elevated him 
in the.scale of being much above his nature and race, and it is contin- 
uing to do so. Place an imported African (of whom still a few remain) 
side by side with one of the third or fourth generation, and the dif- 
ference is so marked that they look almost like distinct races--not 
only in mind and knowledge, but in physical structure. 

The monkey face, the result of an excessively obtuse facial angle, 
has become, without any admixture of blood, almost as human as that we 
are accustomed to see in the white race, and it has a facial angle as 
distinctly a right angle as that which belongs to the Caucasian family. 
The thick lips have become thin--the dull eye is beaming with cunning, 
if not with intelligence; the understanding is acute and ingenious. 
Their knowledge, when they have been instructed by missionaries or by 
owners, is respectable. A man has been made out of a barbarian, an 
intelligent and useful labourer out of an ignorant savage--a Christian 
and a child of God, out of a heathen; and this is called degrading the 
African race, by holding them in slavery! He who sees everything in 
its true aspect, with whom a thousand years is as one day--in whose 
Sight the light affliction of this life, which is but for a moment, 
is far outweighed by the glory which is to follow--cares very little 
for the present means through which His will is working. What is it 
that a man should be a slave, if through that means he may become a 
Christian? What is it that one, or even ten generations should be 
slaves, if, through that arrangement, a race may be training for 
future glory and self-dependence? What are the sufferings (putting 
them at their worst) which the inhumanity and self-interest, and the 
restraints of law can inflict on a few generations, when compared with 
the blessings which may thus be wrought out for countless nations in- 
habiting a continent? What is to be the course and what the end of 
this relation, God only knows. My feeling just now-is, that I would 
defend it against all interference, just as I should defend any rela- 
tion of life which man was attempting to break or to violate, ere the 
purpose of God in it had been worked out. 


ltpid., pp. 341-43 


Miss Murray's views were so far revised by her experience that she 
ended her series of letters in Boston, October 16, 1855, with this note: 
"Tt is my belief, you may as well attempt to improve the morals, and add to 
the happiness of idiots by turning them out of asylums, as to imagine you 
can benefit the 'darkies' by abolitionism."+ She later wrote from England 
to Bishop Elliott, December 23, 1855, telling him that in view of the 
forthcoming publication of her opinions respecting southern institutions, 
she had found it necessary to resign her situation at Court in order not to 
embarrass the Queen's government, mete her views were in opposition to 
Victoria's, She was firm in her intention to publish, believing it "neces- 
sary that some individual should make an effort to counteract the injustice 
and mischief which Mrs. Beecher Stowe's book fostered and encouraged. "© 

Elliott's belief in God's providence and judgment in nistory was 
persistent. He had seen slavery as a God-given responsibility and mis- 
Slonary opportunity for the South. So also, he accepted emancipation as 
the will of God. "Northern abolitionist judgments against slavery he would 
never accept. But when the Confederacy conscientiously according to its 
own lights had done all that it could for the preservation of its system 
of life, including slavery, and the judgment against slavery had been 
wrought out in history, he received it as a judgment of God."3 The measure 
of Stephen Elliott's stature. lies not in his now outmoded anthropology nor 
in his championship of a dying social order, but in his dedication and 
submission to God's righteous judgments and his devotion to the cause of 


evangelization of the Negroes, whether they be bond or free, 


libid., p. 402. 


“Lilla M Hawes, "Amelia M. Murray on Slavery--An Unpublished 
Letter," Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXIII (December, 1949), 314. 
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Leonidas Polk, Bishop of Louisiana, 1041-1864.--As Bishop Elliott 
personified southern attitudes in government and the Church, so Leonidas 
Polk was a supreme exemplar of regional concern in the military and edu- 
cational fields. W. Cabell Greet has said of him: "It would be neces- 
sary to go back to Alfred the Great to find a man who went so far in the 
three fields of religion, education, and the military. Although it is 
true that Alfrea the Great showed more genius in military matters, Polk 
might have done so had he had the opportunity, and King Alfred was not a 
bishop of the Church." If Polk be considered primarily as a bishop and 
a slaveholder, he was one of the great southern bishops, and one of the 
large slaveholders. His educational vision in his plan for a southern 
university was of a high order. His great stature enabled him to combine 
his careers of leadersnip with rare success and with a princely benignity 
whicn made him seem never out of place in any undertaking. 

Polk was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1806, one of twelve 
children of a prominent and wealthy family. He was graduated at West 
Point in 1327. While there, he had an experience of conversion and was 
baptized by the chaplain, Cnarles Pettit McIlvaine, later Bishop of Onio, 
for whom Polk acquired the regard of a son in the faith for his spiritual 
father. Religion had been held in disdain by the cadets at the Academy, 
and it took steadfast courage for young Polk to take the lead toward its 
iien profession. His example brought others to take the same step and 
initiated a revival of religion among the cadets, He determined to enter 

lprofessor W. Cabell Greet, in an address in New York City, 1956. 
Generai Church historians have not given adequate attention_to Polk, per- 
haps because of embarrassment at his slavenolding and his military 
career. The admirable biography by his son, William M. Polk, needs to 


be supplemented by a thorough, objective study by a skilled professional 
historian. 
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the ministry and, after his graduation, he studied at LhEnvaresiia Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was more a man of action than a classical scholar. 
"He regarded the ministry as a sort of military service, in which the 
minister had simply to obey orders and deliver the Commander's message. "4 
He did spbab, himself assiduously to the study of evangelical theology, 
following the school of his preceptor, McIlvaine, and in later years he 
was characterized as "a scholarly theologian, "© Following his ordination, 
he married Frances Devereux, a childhood sweetheart and daughter of a 
prominent planter. He had worked so nard at the Seminary and in his first 
months as assistant at Monumental Church in Richmond that he became ill 
and had to make a trip to Europe, according to the prevalent custom, to 
seek his health. He did regain strength, and in addition had an opportun- 
ity to see English educational practices at Oxford and Cambridge. 

A new phase of Polk's life began with his removal to Maury County, 
Tennessee, in 1832, where for the next nine years he developed and farmed 
his portion of a tract of 5,000 acres which his father had given to him 
and nis three brothers. Here he was responsible for the building of St, 
John's Church, Ashwood, for the residents of the neighborhood and their 
slaves. In 1838 he was consecrated bishop, and during the following 
three years as Missionary Bishop of the Southwest he made three strenuous 
missionary journeys through his vast territory. 

In 1841 Polk accepted election as Bishop of Louisiana, and moved 
his family, household, and slaves to "Leighton," a sugar plantation he 
had purchased, on the Bayou Lafourche near Thibodeaux. To operate the 

lWilliam M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General (New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1915), I, 108. 


eWilliam Stevens Perry, The Episcopate in America (New York: The 
Christian Literature Co., 1895), p. 75. 


estate they had four hundred slaves, mostly inherited by Mrs. Polk from 
ner mother. She had the option of receiving her inheritance in property, 
money, or Slaves, and chose the latter because Louisiana was distinctive- 
ly a plantation state and the bishop felt that his influence among plant- 
ers would be greater if he were a planter himself, "His ministry was to 
the servant as well as the master; and he velieved that an example of 
dutiful care of his own people on his own estate would be the best possi- 
ble exposition of the duty of the master to the slave, "1 

If Polk had been able to give his plantation the constant care it 
needed, the venture at Leighton would probably have succeeded. With his 
natural endowments and systematic military training he was a master of 
detail,* But the operation of a large-scale sugar plantation was an ex- 
acting full-time job, and Polk was absent a great deal of the time on the 
business of the Church. Because of inevitable neglect and a series of 
natural disasters including cholera and tornado, Leighton passed to his 
creditors in 1854, and the comparatively few slaves he still retained 
were transferred to cotton lands he had purchased in Bolivar County, 
Mississippi. 

While he lived at Leighton, Polk sought to make it a model patri- 
archal establishment, with a practical regard for the uses of slavery, 
combined with a systematic development of religious life according to 
Episcopal Church teaching. The whole family helped to make the planta- 


tion a sort of rural parish, with its systematic ministrations and a 


liitiiam M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 283. 
The drainage system he planned and executed for the fields of 


Leighton was still in use and drawing admiration one hundred years later. 
(Personal interview with plantation manager on the site, 1940.) 


ALeonidas Polk, I, 208-209. 


Sunday School for the slaves.t His real personal concern for his slaves 
was shown constantly, and was particularly exemplified in his sacrificial 
ministrations to them in the cholera epidemic of 1849. Mrs. Polk remem- 
bered the following incident: 


The last case of the cholera occurred on the 7th of June, when a very 
fine servant named Wright, by trade a blacksmith, was attacked. His 
master had been reading a prayer with him. Wright raised his head, 
and said, "Master, lift me up." “I am afraid to, Wright,” the bishop 
replied; "the doctors say it may be fatal." "I am dying now, master; 
lift me up." The bishop raised him, when Wright suddenly threw his 
arms around his master's neck, and exclaimed, "Now, master, I can die 
in peace. I do love you so I have often wanted to hug you, and now 
let me die with my head on your breast and you praying for me." His 
wish was complied with, and soon he was at rest. 


Mrs. Polk's own constant responsibility and toil as mistress of such a 


large establishment, with the titular head so often and so long absent, 


lan account of a personal meeting with Polk is given by Henry 
Caswell in The Western World Revisited (Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1854), 
pp. 43-44. Caswell, one of a group of English clergymen visiting the 
American Church, met Polk at the residence of the Rt. Rev. J. M. Wain- 
wright, Provisional Bishop of New York, at a reception during the diocesan 
convention. 

"Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, was one of the guests. He assured me 
that he had been all over the country on Red River, the scene of the 
fictitious sufferings of 'Uncle Tom’, and that he had found the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the negroes well cared for. He had confirmed 
thirty black persons near the situation assigned to Legree's estate. He 
is himself the owner of four hundred slaves, whom he endeavors to bring 
up in a religious manner. He tolerates no religion on his estate but 
that of the Church, he baptizes all the children, and teaches tnem the 
Catechism. All, without exception, attend the Church services, and the 
chanting is creditably performed by them in the opinion of their owner. 
Ninety of them are communicants, marriages are celebrated according to 
the Church ritual, and the state of morals is satisfactory. Twenty in- 
fants had been baptized by the bishop just before his departure from 
home, and he had left his whole estate, his keys, &c., in the sole charge 
of one of his slaves, without the slightest apprehension of loss or dam-= 
age. In judging the position of this Christian prelate as a slave owner, 
the English reader must bear in mind that by the laws of Louisiana eman-~ 
Cipation has been rendered all but impracticable, and that, if practi- 
cable, it would not necessarily be, in all cases, un act of mercy or 
justice." 


2Leonidas Polk, I, 205. 
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deserves respectful acknowledgement. Were it not for accepted conven- 
tions, the system might well be referred to as matriarchal rather than 
patriarchal. In any case, the Polks were not dealing with abstract 
ideals, but with an established social and economic system which could 
not be ignored by anyone ivesting capital in the South, 

Polk isoked at slavery in a practical rather than an idealistic 
way. It was an inherited fact, and he had not been concerned in estab- 
lishing it. In its origin, slavery was a crime, and the slave trade was 
an atrocity. As a young man he believed that in the course of not many 
years one state after another would be willing to abolish slavery. After 
attending a meeting of the Colonization Society in Washington, he ex- 
pressed that opinion, with the hope that "from a variety of motives funds 
enough will be raised to gradually transport them." In later years, 
although he continued to believe in gradual emancipation, he felt that 
slavery had necessarily become a permanent part of the plantation insti- 
tution in the states of the deep South. The area of slaveholding states 
could not be extended, but must be gradually diminished, and the border 
states would before many years become free states.* 

Polk's son and biographer said that his father regarded slavery 
as a "life-long burden."2 From this burden there was no easy way of re- 
lease. It was impossible to return the slaves to Africa, and if it had 
been possible it woula have been cruel. The experiments in individual 
emancipation were not encouraging, and the free Negro population, where 
it existed, gave no indication by its condition that a general emancipa- 

1 eonidas Polk, I, 113. Letter to his father, January 21, 1829 
from Alexandria, Virginia. 


“Thid., 223-24.  3Ibid., 326. 


tion would be beneficial. 

When Polk visited England in 1832, and saw the neatness of the 
country houses and fields, he reacted against the American slavery system 
with revulsion. "When I think of our own vast plantations, with our 
dirty, careless, thriftless negro population, I could, and do, wish that 
we were thoroughly quit of them. The more I see of those who are without 
slaves, the more I am prepared to say that we are seriously wronging 
ourselves in retaining them. "© 

Polk's thought as a Christian minister was always deeply involved 
with the slavery question. His disposition of his time and energies, 
beginning at Ashwood and continuing to the end, suggests tnat he thought 
of his ministry as primarily to the slaves and to the salvation of those 
who were caught up in the system, as owners ana as participants in a 
regional society. Economic developments in the South had rooted slavery 
so firmly in some states tnat, after they nad seceded, Polk saw no re- 
motest prospect of a reunion, "so long as slave labor shall prove advan- 
tageously applicable to tne agricultural wants of the Southern Confeder- 
acy." With this conviction of the fixed character of the institution 
in the South for the forseeable future, his odject was to use it as an 
opportunity for evangelization. To this end he exhorted and encouraged 
the clergy. "He believed that the preacher endangered his ow salvation, 


who refrained from preaching to the black man, and when any one spoke of 


tL Tit duyppene26a27. 
-thid., p. 140. Letter to his motner, from Cambridge. 
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the discouragements attending such work, he would say, 'You may not save 
him, but you will save yourself, (4 

In the field of education, Polk's vision and work as the leader, 
along with Bishop's Elliott and Otey, in tne first foundation of the 
University of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee, was an example of his com- 
mitment to tne maintenance and improvement of the cuiture of the South. 
He lived in continual awareness of the gravity of the problems in the 
society surrounding him, including "a vast servile population, composed 
of a race absolutely distinct in all its attributes from the class to 
whicn he belonged, which was the directing, controlling influence where 
he lived."2 In his letters to Bishop Elliott he expressed the fear that 
the southern Church would be swamped by the opinion at the North, and by 
the coming in of northern ministers and teachers. "Talk of slavery, those 
men in the North don't understand the thing at all. We hold the Negroes 
and they nold us. Tney are at tne head of the ladder. They furnish the 
yokes and we the necks... . We are afraid of the influence of the 
Northern seminaries, colleges, on the minds of Southern youth, "3 

Like Elliott, he was concerned at the rapid influx of foreign ele- 
ments into the North, with no training in democracy, who might, in case 
of a general depression in commerce and manufacturing, cause revolutionary 


lierman Cope Duncan (ed.), The Diocese of Louisiana; Some of its 
History, 1838-1883 (New Orleans: A. W. Hyatt, 1888), p. 40. 


2W. M. Polk, The University of the South and the Race Problem, 
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disorders under the influence of demagogues in a country with universal 
suffrage. Tne South had a mission to maintain true conservatism 
throughout the country.* It must shake off its lethargy and become an 
aggressive force in the battle of ideas. Educational institutions were 
the universally recognized arsenals for that sort of campaigning, and 
the dioceses of the South must unite at once for the common defense. “ 
The object was to found a great university--"an Oxford, a Gottingen, or 
a Bonn, or all three combined"3~-which would propagate the broadest cul- 
ture, and would have as its inspiration "the development of mind and 
character and the creation of workers who could face, fathom, and solve, 
upon a righteous basis, the problem of his people. "+ Such was the 
seriousness and the determination of Polk in the face of a cultural crisis 
of huge dimensions. As the Soutn sped toward self-destruction in its 
isolation from the main stream of history, he was searching for a base 
from which to revivify and meliorate the social system she was stranded 
upon. 

Polk's ideas of the relation of Church and State were those of a 
loyal patriot of his time who believed in the States' Rights theory. The 
Church was to be praised for sound conservative teaching and her well- 
ordered organization which, in both North and South, had held her steadily 


to her proper work, so that "she has confined herself simply to preaching 
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and teaching the Gospel of Christ."/ Polk was the first to call for a 
separate and independent organization of the Church in the South, Four 
days after the secession of Louisiana he issued a Pastoral Letter, 
January 30, 1861, stating that "our separation from our brethren of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States has been effected be- 
cause we must follow our nationality." de referred to it as "separation, 
not division, certainly not alienation." His stand was criticized as 
Erastian, but he had no intention ef subjecting the Church to the State, 
He was a man of action rather than a political philosopher, and he was 
quick to see that the actual facts involved separation of tne southern 
Church in practical ways, regardless of feelings. Others did not admit 
the premise that the Church must follow nationality, but by various rea- 
sonings they finally came to the same conclusion--that.as a practical 
matter of administration, and in view of the feeling outside the Church, 
separation was necessary. 

Polk's identification of himself and all his talents with the 
cause of the South brought him to resume his military career in the ser- 
vice of the Confederacy. However, even as a major general, Polk was 
always a minister. Tnat this personal vocation was recognized by his 
military associates is snown by the fact that in May, 1864, he complied 
with the requests of General Hood, General Joseph E, Johnston, and 
General Hardee, and baptized them in their tents behind the lines of 


battle. He was killed on June 14, 1864, at Pine Mount, north of Atlanta. 


1 journal of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Louisiana, Annual Convention, 1861, p. 30. (Hereafter referred to as 
La. Journal. ) 


2Tbid. SGuerry, Men Who Made Sewanee, p. 24. 
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The sermon at the funeral services in Augusta was delivered by his 
friend, Bishop Elliott. With characteristic fervor and command of lan- 
guage, Killiott said: 


The Church needed a bold and fearless man, full of youth and nerve, 
to plunge into the great wilderness of the southwest ... and she 
found that champion in this youth of military training. The Church 
needed a man of high social position, with the carriage and manners 
of a gentleman, with the courtesy and grace of a well=-bred Christian, 
to commend her to the consideration of men of hereditary wealth, of 
great refinement, of cultivated accomplishments. For in the vast 
country over which he was appointed to establish the Church. extremes 
were meeting--extremes of established position and struggle for posi- 
tion, of old settled landholders and of needy adventurers, of men 
with all the polish of foreign refinement, and of men with all the 
strength of unpolished intelligence. . .. The Church needed a larce 
Slavenolder, who might speak boldly and fearlessly to his peers, as 
being one of themselves, about their duty to their slaves, and might 
teach them, by his living example, what that duty was and how to 
fulfill it, and she found it in this young disciple. 


The death of Polk before the end of the war probably saved the 
General Convention of the Church some embarrassment when the southern 
dioceses returned to their places in the national organization. It might 
nave been difficult to reconcile the northern dioceses to the idea of 
a rebel military leader sitting in the House of Bishops. But the loss 
to the Church was great. Polk was aman of action, and his presence in 
the post-war councils of the Church, with his positive interest in the 
work among Negroes, might well have preserved for the Church more than a 


remnant of her Negro members. 


1 stephen Elliott, Funeral Services at the surigl of the Rt, Rev. 
Leonidas Polk, D. D.. together with the Sermon Delivered in St, Paul's 


Church, Augusta, Georgia, on June 29, 1864, being the Feast of St, Peter 
the Apostle (Columbia, S. C.: Evans & Cogswell, 1864). 


Christopner Edwards Gadsden, 1340-1852, and Thomas Frederick Davis, 


1853-1871, Bishops of South Carolina.--The bishops of South Carolina had 


charge of the largest work of the Church among slaves, and devoted much 
attention to it. The history of the work in the diocese will be given in 
more detail, but here mention will be made of the two bishops under whom 
the work reached its fullest development. 

Bishop Gadsden has been characterized as a "Protestant Catholic” 
following the line of his predecessors, Theodore Dehon, 1812-1817, and 
Nathaniel Bowen, 1818-1839. Bishop Thomas says of Gadsden that he was 
"plainly a high churenman, but not of the type of the Oxford Movement, 
which had little effect on him, but of the Anglican divines of the seven- 
teenth century--Hooker, Andrews, and Thorndyke. "~ fe demonstrated his 
conception of the inclusiveness of the Church in his address to the 
diocesan convention in 1847, when he made it clear that churches should 
be open to all classes of people, and that he doubted the expediency of 
separating the rich trom the poor, or the whites from the blacks.* This 
catholicity was accompanied by an evangelical emphasis on missionary work 
with the slaves, wnich helped to achieve a remarkable increase in the 
number pamlegte communicants in the diocese during the twelve years of 
mys episcopate. 

Bishop Davis was not given to making pronouncements on tne question 
of slavery except in practical terms of church administration, but he 
constantly encouraged work among the Negroes. He recognized that this 


was a special missionary field of the Episcopal Church. The responsibil- 


1a Historical Account, p. #1. 
2Sc¢ Journal, 1847, p. 25. See below, Chapter IV 


3See statistical table for South Carolina, Chapter XI. 


ity had been placed upon the Church by God, therefore it should be a work 
"honored and esteemed."1 ‘The southern people alone could be looked to 

for the religious instruction of the Negro population, and must be governed 
by their sense of duty and the magnitude of the trust committed to them. 
Davis' episcopate before tne war introduced no important innovations in 
Negro work, but was characterized by diligent attention to it. His visita- 
tions to plantations and slave chapels were more frequent than those of 

any other southern bishop, and his care in the private administration of 
confirmation to sick slaves illustrated his practical approach to the 
extension of the Church to them--though ne said little about the theory of 
the work, and simply continued effectively tne techniques whicn nad already 
been developed under his predecessors. 

South Carolina had been primarily responsible, under S3ishop Dehon, 
for initiating the General Theological Seminary in 1817. After some vicis- 
Situdes the institution was settled in New York and trained many southern 
clergy, but South Carolina became increasingly unhappy about the arrange- 
ment, There was a distrust of the Tractarian influences in the forties, 
and the growing spectre of abolitionism and sectional conflict, with the 
need of men who understood the problems of ministering to slaves and a 
society built on slavery, led to the establishment of a diozesan theologi- 
cal seminary which opened in Camden, January 18, 1859, with tnree students. ¢ 
It attained a maximum of ten students before the war. Bisnop Davis had 
his residence in Camden, and gave occasional lectures in Ecclesiastical 


Polity at the seminary. It closed in June, 1862, due to the war.? 


Isc -Juarnal, 1863, pp. 28, 29. 
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Bishop Davis avoided political involvement of the Church as much 
as possible, though he was in full sympathy with the movement for seces- 
Sion, and participated whole-heartedly in the organization of the Church 
in the Confederate States.t In his analysis of the relationship of the 
diocese to the national Church he showed the influence of Calhoun's 
thought. The Church was not subject to the State, and the secession of a 
state did not necessarily carry with it the secession of a diocese, un- 
less the Church itself had entered into some compact between the diocese 
and the state to that end. But when a state withdrew from its compact, 
then the diocese had no further jurisdiction in the United States, nor 
did the Church in the United States have any further jurisdiction in the 
state of South Carolina. There was no principle of spiritual life invol- 
ved--it was simply a question of the condition of confederation of a state 
being broken, so that the confederation existed no longer. The confeder- 
ation with the dioceses of the United States had also been broken by 
action within the Church. The diocese was therefore free and independent, 
without the sin of schism. The way was then open to do what seemed best 
for the Church, and the bishop deemed it best to join in forming the 
Church in the Confederate States. © After the war, Bishop Davis was reluc- 
tant to give up the plan of a separate southern Church. "To such a hope 
my sympathies and affections strongly clung; 1 thought I could see, too, 
a purer atmosphere of faith." But God had not willed it so, and he ad- 
vised an immediate return of the Diocese of South Carolina into union 


With the Church of the United States. < 


ltpid., p. 708.  2SC Journal, 1861, pp. 19-20. 
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Thomas Atkinson, Bishop of North Carolina, 1853-1831, --Atkinson 
was called by Bishop Cheshire "the greatest man I have ever known, He 
was like a little child in purity of character, in perfect sincerity and 
unaffectedness. He did not condescend to the lowly, ‘ocause his generous 
love and genuine sympathy saw all men on the level of a redeemed humanity, "1 
Bishop Atkinson showed this attitude in his primary address to the diocese 
at the convention in 1855 at Warrenton. He noted tnat tne Episcopal 
Church was made up largely of professional men, large landowners, officials, 
and such privileged persons. "But where are the mechanics, where are the 
petty-shop-keepers, where are tne small farmers, where, at the South, are 
the overseers, where, at the North, are the manufacturing operatives and 
farm laborers, where among us, alas! too frequently, are our own slaves? 
Others are taking care of their souls, or they go uncared for." 

Atkinson regarded slavery as evil and objectionable, but saw no 
just and practicable way to eliminate it in the South. He had freed all 
his own slaves who wished to go to the free states, and had kept only 
those who preferred to remain. While he was rector of St. Peter's Church, 
Baltimore, he found that the way of the moderate is difficult in a rigid 
society. He was elected Bishop of Indiana twice, and on the second occa- 
Sion was inclined to accept, but heard that a clergyman in that diocese 
would have difficulty living amicably in the area because of the intense 
anti-slavery feeling. He thought this too strong for nis comfort, so he 
declined. Several years later, the Diocese of South Carolina was elect- 


ing a dishop and Atkinson was strongly favored until he was asked to 


lcheshire, Confederate Church, pp. 258-59. 


Thomas Atkinson, Primary Charge of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Atkinson 


to the Clergy, delivered at the Convention at Warrenton, May, 1855 
(Fayetteville: Printed by order of the Convention, 1855), pp. 6-7. 


express his views on slavery. “He replied promptly in effect that he 

felt slavery to be a disadvantage, though he could not see how to get rid 
of it. But ne declared that if it came to a choice between slavery and 
the Union, he should say, let slavery go, and preserve tne Union of the 
States." The result was that he was passed over, and Thomas F. Davis was 
elected Bishop of South Carolina. "So," Bishop Atkinson said, "I was not 
Bishop of Indiana, because I was not sufficiently opposed to slavery; and 

I was not Bishop of South Carolina, because I was not sufficiently in favor 
of it. 

Atkinson believed strongly in the ministry to slaves, and on at 
least one occasion wrote a polemic to defend the Church's commission to 
evangelize the Negroes. One of the pro-slavery arguments was based on the 
theory of diversity of racial origins, with the consequent implication 
that the Negro was a naturally different and inferior being. if he was 
not really capable of enlightenment, and was of a different order, there 
would be no justification for the attempt of the Church to evangelize the 
Negro. Scientists in the pre-Darwinian period often argued for the 
theory of diverse origins, and the eminent Louis Agassiz supported this 
view in 1350; but the Church adhered to the Biblical account of the unity 
of mankind as descendents of the original man, Adam. In 1358, Atkinson 
wrote a long lead article in the North Carolina Magazine, titled "The 
Unity of Races.” He appealed to the nature, the reason, and the general 
characteristics of mankind to conclude that since men are of one nature 
they must be of one blood. He appealed to the writings of St. Paul in 


support of this interpretation. 


lcheshire, Confederate Church, pp. 263-64. 
“North Carolina Magazine, VII (April, 1858). 
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As with the other bishops, the toucnstone for Atkinson's views on 
the relationship of Church and State is found in his ideas and actions in 
the formation of the Church in the Confederate States. He did not see 
that the secession of the State of Nortn Carolina, witnout any action of 
the Church, produced a disruption of tne Church. Yet he saw that some im- 
portant change in the relations of the southern and northern dioceses 
would be necessary, and that it might be best to form an entirely independent 
ecclesiastical system, He insisted that this ougnt to be done with the 
utmest possible forethought and deliberation. These views were not popu- 
lar in a section of the country being invaded by the enemy with whom the 
bishop was so very deliberate about severing ecclesiastical connections. 
Eventually, of course, North Carolina joined the otner dioceses of tne 
South in the Church in the Confederate States, In an address in 1861 
Atkinson gave his rationale for this action: 

It is the function of the Church to unnold the State, oy its Prayers, 
and by insisting on obedience to it as a Christian duty. The State 
is always entitled to our Prayers and our obedience, unless she 
undertake to set aside the Law of Cnrist, in which case, we must obey 
God rather than man. But the State has a rignt to form her own gov- 
ernment, and then tne Church, in that State, must respect and sustain 
that government. 

Bishoo Atkinson's moderation placed him in a favorable position to 
attend the General Convention in 1865, “when, as all must now confess, 
Bishop Atkinson was tne instrument in God's good providence, for reunit- 


ing the divided Church, and so healing the breach that not even a scar 


renains to show there was ever a wound. "© 


thomas Atkinson, Extract from the ual Address of the Rt, Rev. 


Thomas Atkinson, D, De, to the Convention of the Diocese of North 
Carolina (Raleigh: The Church Intelligencer, 1861), p. 8. 


2Cheshire, Confederate Church, p. 271. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHURCH-SLAVE RELATIONSHIP 


Many compromises with conscience were necessary to maintain the 
slavery system in the South, and there was an increasingly rigidity in 
thought and action during the ante-bellum period. In South American 
countries the culture had a long historical association with slavery and 
had developed a complex of law and custom favorable to manumission and to 
the absorption of freed slaves into the culture, but in the United States, 
in contrast, "the denial of manumission encrusted the social structure in 
the Southern states and left no escape except by revolution, which in 
this case took the form of a civil war." Moral status was denied the 
Negro slaves in the South, because the system had to be justified on some 
permanent basis other than the misfortune of individuals. The seriousness 
of the slaveholders' dilemma is illustrated by their appeal to the abso- 
lute sanctions of the Divine Will as justification for the enslavement of 
a race of people. 

The Church was enmeshed in the murky cultural web of the South, and 
was more the servant than the master of the social order. Its ministry to 
slaves involved inevitable compromises, Nothing in what has been or will 
be said must be taken to soften or obscure the harsh realities of slavery, 
for the bondage of human beings is essentially repugnant to the mind of 
Christ as it has been revealed in history through the Spirit. Even if 
bondage could be in any way justified, the cruelties of the system, with 


1erank Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the Americas. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 107-112. 
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its too great license for the pride and passion of masters. made the 
acquiescence of the Church one of the major tragedies of its history. But 
the Church always has to make compromises in order to function in any cul- 
ture, and the compromises it made in the South, though lamentable in the 
extreme, were unavoidable if it was to minister to slaves at all. 

A functional mixture of property and humanity.--The minister could 
never forget that the slaves for whose souls he was striving were also 
pieces of property, parts of expensive machines for production, which must 
earn a good return on investment in order for the plantation system to 
function. The life of the slave was in the hands of the owner, who made 
the decision as to whether he might be baptized, or attend services, or 
receive other ministrations of the Church. In order to minister to slaves 
at all, the Church had to accept this fact, and she did accept it general- 
ly without criticism. In order to secure the privilege of ministering to 
slaves, ministers often tried to illustrate the benefit of religious in- 
struction in terms of increased property values. "We will get better ser- 
vants," argued the Rev. Thomas Bacon, of Maryland, in 1749.1 He pointed 
out the comments of his parishioners as they retired to the churchyard. 
"If these poor creatures would but mind, and seek to do as the minister 
has told them to day, they would make excellent slaves.” 

In every case the ministry to slaves must be with "the express 
consent" of the proprietors. Not only was this a necessary condition when 
using someone's property, but it was hoped that "the proprietors will, 


probably in some instances at least, be found inclined to annex it as a 
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condition to an enlarged subscription towards the Minister's support, 
that he give his attention occasionally, or once in so many weeks, at 
their plantations; and hold divine service, accompanied with pastoral 
counsel and instruction. "1 

Bishop Ives of North Carolina carefully stressed that religious 
instruction would be given always "with a strict regard to the legal enact- 
ments on the subject, and under the constant supervision, in each case, of 
the planter himself." He said that in many cases the character of the 
slaves was changed, so that those who had become "puffed up with a vain 
conceit of their spiritual attainments" under emotional preaching by 
others, manifested "a humbling sense of their ignorance, and a grateful 
desire to be taught more fully" under the instruction of the Church. This 
was decidedly favorable to "due subordination", and this A was much 


desired by the owners of slave property. The bishop exploited the desire 


feels that God's truth can hurt no man, nor institution of men, established 
with divine approbation; and therefore that a more fearful condemnation 
could not be pronounced upon an institution than to say of it, that its 
interests are endangered by the light and privilege of the Gospel. "¢ 

We should not assume from this kind of veiled threat that the clergy 
were articulately opposed to the system. There is little evidence of 
opposition. Bishop Ives and others considered “the cruel oppressions of 


the factory system" in England as far worse than American slavery, and 
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criticized the English Churchmen who had “helped to rivet that system upon 
their land.“1 The object of the clergy was to see that human considerations 
were not completely lost in the demands of property. | 

Bishop Elliott of Georgia had a disappointing experience in the 
diocesan ownership of slaves. G. B. Lamar, of Savannah, had given land at 
Montpelier Springs, near Macon, for the establishment of a school. In his 
annual address in 1842 the bishop enthusiastically detailed a plan for 
education supported by a stock farm cultivated by a slave force owned by 
Montpelier Institute which would pay all the expenses of the schools except 
the salaries of the instructors. He lauded the "expansiveness" of this 
plan, which could be extended to support any number of schools by increas- 
ing the investment in land and slaves. The additional capital required 
would be less as the number of schools increased, "and this arises from the 
greater productiveness derived from a division of labor and the ability to 
concentrate a large force at any given moment upon any given point." The 
bishop's vision must have been an entrancing one. By thus concentrating 
its investment in slaves, the Church could control their religious lives, 
for their benefit. The students of the Institute would come under able 
teachers and would secure good educations in the South, near the influence 
of their parents. The boys would be instructed in rural economy "during 
leisure moments." Of course, the students would not be "required to labor 
at all", but they would learn farm management and would also be trained in 
"the best mode of performing their duties as the owners of slaves and 


masters of human beings for whose souls they must give an account. "¢ 


lnc Journal, 1846, p. 30. 
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The bishop's ambitious plan would indeed be a utopia, with a nicely 
balanced mixture of property considerations and human considerations, 
under the aegis of religious and educational concern. The project was 
organized in 1841, and the steward of the Institute, a clergyman, devoted 
some time to the instruction of the slaves on Sundays. The slaves also 
shared in daily family prayers. In 1842 the bishop confirmed seventeen 
persons, thirteen of whom were slaves. The project was not successful, in 
spite of the bishop's diligent attention. In 1851 the Institute was badly 
in debt and had to be sold and repurchased. In 1855 the trustees decided 
to close it for lack of students and financial support, and so this most 
open and ambitious investment by the Church in slave property failed.* 
Bishop Elliott had pledged his private property and credit for the under- 
taking, and the loss left him almost penniless. The people of the diocese 
later provided a more adequate income for him. 

Elliott's plan of Church ownership of slaves was not considered 
very unreasonable by others of the time. In 1843 The Spirit of Missions 
told of the experiment by John McDonogh, a slave owner who lived across 
the Mississippi from New Orleans. In June, 1842, McDonogh emancipated 
eighty slaves, who were sent to Liberia by the Maryland Colonization 
Society. He had set them free under a plan which allowed the slaves to 
accumulate credit against their purchase cost by working on the half-day 
on Saturday which belonged to them. In about seven years they would have 
enough so that the full day would belong to them, and they could then use 


this time to purchase additional time, until finally they would have 


lga, Journal, 1842, p. 7. 
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purchased their freedom. In about sixteen years they were free, and were 
sent to Africa. The Spirit of Missions, mentioning Bishop Elliott's 
experiment at Montpelier, suggested that a mission school be established 
under the direction of Bishop Polk of Louisiana, using a plan of labor 
like McDonogh's. Misionaries for Africa would spend one or two seasons 
there for acclimation, and serve as chaplains of the institution or 
instructors. The favorable prospects for freedom would encourage the 
slaves. "Such an institution, the pride and glory of the South and of the 
Church at large, would prove a perpetual source of supnly to Atrica of 
Christian men, women, and youth as colonists, preachers and catechists, 
and at the same time a standing example to Christian planters. . .. Let 
it be named the McDonogh Institute, "1 Fortunately, perhaps, the editor's 
idea was not implemented, 

Even the ownership of slaves by clergymen could not protect the 
chattels from the restraints of economic factors. When Bishop Polk lost 
his plantation for debt, religious and human considerations could not 
prevent transfer of most of the slaves, along with the property, to the 
creditors. In the long run, slaves had to be handled as property. 

The transfer of ownership of slaves through sale, gift, the division 
of estates, or otherwise, would often cut short or inhibit the ministry to 
them.* This was particularly true during the westward migrations, when 
slaves would be removed from the settled conditions of the old Gilantacions 
to the even more impersonal situations of the cotton and cane "factories" 


of the newer states. 


the Spirit of Missions, VIII (January, 1843), pp. 68-75. 
2See Ga. Journal, 1860, p. 49, for such an incident resulting from 


the division of an estate and separation of slaves from the Ogeechee 
Mission congregation. 


The clergy did not think that the condition of slaves as property 
completely inhibited their spiritual freedom. True human values would 
transcend temporal conditions, both in this life and inthe life to come. 
The ownership of slaves involved "a sacred charge which has been committed 
to us." Bishop Elliott drew a sharp distinction between liberty of body 
and liberty of the spirit. At the onset of the war he said to his 
diocesan convention, "We can not permit our servants to be cursed with 
the liberty of licentiousness and infidelity, but we will truly labor to 
give them that liberty wherewith Christ has made us all free, "1 

An interdenominational meeting in Charleston in 1845 had expressed 
very well the compromises made by religion when it was confronted by the 
slave system: "We cannot separate, in any just view of the economy of 
life, its spiritual and temporal interests, and we delude ourselves when 
we suppose, that any worldly purposes are permanently advanced upon 
mer worldly principles. 4 wise management would combine kindness with 
discipline; and aim at making labour effective, and the labourer happy. 
But those ends can only be effected by moral causes; causes that act upon 
character=--that form, or reform the moral being. "4 

Thus the Church adapted itself to the responsibilities of the 


management of slaves property and the salvation of human beings. 


ica, Journal, 1861, p. 19. 
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Anonymity.--A dark curtain of anonymity obscured personal relation- 
ships between the Church and the slaves, particularly with field hands, 
who were accustomed to being "driven" in work gangs, so that even the over-~ 
seer had "barely acquaintance enough with the slaves, individually, to 
call them by name; the owner could not determine if he were addressing 
one of his own chattels, or whether it was another man's property, when by 
chance he came upon a negro off the work."1 If their master was interested 
in their religious instruction, he might encourage ministrations to then, 
but the contacts were still remote. The minister had access to them, for 
the most part, only when he met them in a body for religious instruction, 
and was in most instances unacquainted with their "daily walk and 
conversation. "© 

Bven in settled parishes like St. Philip's, Charleston, the imperson- 
ality was such that the rector observed in a parochial report, "families 
of persons of colour cannot be ascertained."3 He estimated that the whole 
number of negroes of ali ages was about 500. 

The lack of surnames, and the identification of slaves as the proper- 
ty of their owners, must have added to the confusion of the clergy. The 
entries *n parish registers were often fragmentary and inconclusive. A 
typical example is the report of a rector in North Carolina in 1840 that 
there had been an error in the number of communicants reported at the last 
convention because "the coloured communicants were omitted through inadver- 
tance." In convention reports the slaves were usually referred to in a 

lFrederick Law Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, ed. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger (New York: Knopf, 1953), p. 466. 
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most impersonal way, as "the coloured portion of our popuiation," or "that 
class of people." In the frequent accounts of religious services, one 
gains the impression of several white persons, often identified by name, 
Surrounded by a sea of black faces completely anonymous. + 

In family situations there was often a real bond of personal affec- 
tion. Bishop Polk wrote to his daughter Sue, in Raleigh, to tell her of 
the deaths from cholera on the Louisiana plantation in 1849, and took pains 
to list by name those slaves in whom he knew she would be interested. 
"Qur old friend Jeff was of the number. He died as a Christian would desire 
to die, at his post. He was of great service as a nurse and most faithful. 
Amy also, Bridget’s daughter . . . None of Diana's family except a 
grand child... ."© Despite these occasions of affectionate relationship 
between owners and slaves, the communication of the Church through the 
clergy was generally impersonal. We would expect to find the most personal 
references in the pastoral records of devoted clergymen, yet even these are 
mostly anonymous. The Rev. Joseph C. Huske, of St. John's, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, kept a personal pastoral record for many years. Infants 
baptized are listed as "children of Sarah Ann, servant of Mr. Alexander" 
or as "children belonging to Mr. Sumner,” etc. There is little recognition 
of family connection. Negroes married were also listed by first names of 
the slaves with the names of the owners, as, "Wiley, belonging to W. B, 
Wright, to Julia, belonging to B, R. Huske. "9 

luaving read practically all the annual diocesan journals published 
in the South between 1800 and 1860, the writer does not recall a single 
instance in which a slave is identified individually by name. 

2Leonidas Polk, letter from Lafourche, July 9, 1849. Sewanee MSS. 
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After years of failure to reach slaves in significant numbers, the 
Virginia diocesan convention in 1860 heard a lengthy and candid report 
from a “Committee on the Religious Instruction of the Colored Population." 
The committee concluded that what was most lacking for the slave in the 
Episcopal Church was "the blessed privilege of Christian fellowship." 


« e © Lhe child of God will not, if he can help it, abide long in any 
ecclesiastical organization where this privilege cannot be had. He 
Will part with many things which he prefers, and submit to much that 
is distasteful, to secure this which he cannot dispense with. 

For the enjoyment of this sacred privilege and all its sweet and 
salutary Christian sympathies, what provision is made, so far as 
colored persons are concerned? Very iittle indeed; once a month, it 
may be, after the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper has been administered 
to other communicants, some indication is given to them, as they wait 
in some part of the gallery, that they may approach to receive the ~ 
consecrated symbol of salvation and Christian union--and then they 
retire as they came, unknowing and unknown, not only in reference to 
the white members, but often to each other. A communion with the head, 
perhaps, but not with the members of the body, with whom they have 
never exchanged, nor will be expected to exchange, a Single word on 
those subjects which fill their hearts, and of which it is so refresh- 
ing and profitable for Christians to speak to one another. ... They 
may bear this for a time, but not long. Unless they have no option, 
they will be restless till they seek and find that communion, apart 
from which they cannot be satisfied. This consideration is at the 
bottom of feelings which often, without their being aware of the cause, 
separates or keeps them from us, and carries them to other associations 
where different relations obtain, and their Christian sympathies are 
exercised and cherished. 


The committee did not advocate the end of this separation in parish 
churches, but proposed separate and stated services and separate congrega~- 
tions for slaves so that they might have something with which to identify 
themselves. 

The Virginia situation, with comparatively small numbers of slaves 
in attendance at mixed services, differed considerably from that in South 
Carolina, where in many cases large numbers of slaves attended chapels 
provided by the masters, and had no option. The anonymity in the latter 


case, in relation to the whites, was even more pronounced; but at least 


lya, Journal, 1860, pp. 67-68 
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the slaves had more opportunity for fellowship among themselves, 

In every mixed congregation, or whenever the slaves worshiped under 
the direction of white clergy, this dark curtain of anonymity tended to 
depersonalize the relationship and make worship a cold, formal, unattract- 
ive and unsatisfying routine. Ministers and laymen gave slaves a good 
deal of time, effort, instruction, and even material equipment and privi- 
leges--but they were not able nor ready to give them that which was most 
needful; their selves in the fellowship. 

The Church an expression of a dominant culture.--Bishops and other 
clergy often referred to the Episcopal Church as a conservative influence, 
implying that its effect on the slaves would be more salutary than that of 
other denominations which had given over to "enthusiasm." The Episcopal 
Church was less influenced by the emotionalism of the Great Awakening. 

It also had a more conservative political temperament, derived more from 
the Anglican heritage of constitutionalism and common law than from the 
doctrines of the enlightenment which had helped lay the foundations for 
radical democracy. This conservative and constitutional temperament 
agreed well with the concept of duty to the established institutionaf 
slavery which was clearly by 1830 considered a permanent part of the 
southern way of life. The Church's sense of order, tradition, Liturgical 
worship, and emphasis on instruction and nurture rather than sudden 
conversion, gave it a cultural tone agreeable to the class of planters 
who composed a large part of its membership and provided much of the 
political leadership in the South. The Church held a strong conception of 
duty, and in the relation of master and slave duty and gbligaticn were 
key words. It would be difficult to isolate from its cultural context 

the religion which the Church sought to convey to the slaves. In this 
complex of influences, negative elements were the tendency to acquiesce in 


the established order without subjecting it to criticism in the light of 
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transcendent human values, and the apparent willingness of the Church to 
be the instrument for further subjection of the slaves. Positive 
elements were the discipline in a great Christian heritage of ordered 
worship. and the potential ability to train the slaves in the path of duty 
and harmonious living which was for the time being their only possibility 
for a better life. In any event, it is clear that the Church possessed, 
or was possessed by, a definite culture and that this culture is what it 
proposed to impose upon or communicate to the slaves. 

Tutorial and catechetical rather than emotional and evangelistic. -- 
The Episcopal Church as a whole largely resisted revivalism and eschewed 
the emotional approach to religious conversion which had become dominant 
in southern religion after the Great Awakening and the later revivals 
about the turn of the century. In the work of the Church among slaves the 
prevailing idea was "sound religious instruction." Even preaching was not 
to take priority over this, and the clergy would frequently gather the 
Slaves together after the service with sermon, in order to instruct them 
in the elements of the faith, using the liturgy and catechisms. Bishop 
Elliott observed late in his ministry, "These people have had preaching 
enough and to spare; what they lack now is pastoral instruction. "1 

Although this approach seemed to many to involve a coldness and 
lack of evangelistic action in the Episcopal Church, the rejection of the 
excesses of the revivalists as unsuitable for work among slaves is 
understandable. The uneducated and illiterate slaves were easy prey for 
all kinds of superstition and distortion of religion. Olmsted observed 
on his southern tour: 


The frequency with which the slaves use religious phrases of all 
kinds, the readiness with which they engage in what are deemed 


“Ga. Journal, LEGI, Pes o/s 


religious exercises, and fall into religious ecstasies, with the 
crazy, jocular manner in which they often talk of them, are striking 
and general characteristics. It is not at all uncommon to hear them 
refer to conversations which they allege, and apparently believe 
themselves to have had with Christ, the apostles, or the prophets of 
old, or to account for some of their actions by attributing them to 
the direct influence of the Holy Spirit, or of the devil. It seems 
to me that this state of mind is fraught with more danger to their 
masters than any to which they could possibly have been brought by 
general and systematic education, and by the unrestricted study of 
the Bible, even though this involved what is so much dreaded, but 
which is, I suspect, an inevitable accompaniment of moral elevation, 


the birth of an ambition to look out for themselves. Grossly ignorant 


and degraded in mind, with a crude, undefined, and incomplete system 

of theology and ethics, credulous and excitable, intensely supersti- 

tious and fanatical, what better field could a cunning monomaniac or 

a Sagacious zealot desire in which to set on foot an appalling 

crusade? 
While Olmsted may here be generalizing rather broadly, and overlooking 
some of the good effects of evangelistic ministries to the slaves, his 
observations are in accord with the consistent judgment of the southern 
bishops and other clergy of the Episcopal Church. Bishop Elliott had 
observed in 1841 that most slaves had access to some kind of religious 
instruction or influence, “but it ay for the most part, a religion of 
excitement, occupied entirely with ‘the feelings, while they need to be 
instructed in the first principles of the doctrine of Christ." But this 
instruction would require “persevering effort, assiduous attention, inde- 
fatigable patience. They must be taught the liturgy before they can 
relish it, and that instruction must be given, line upon line and precept 
upon precept . . ne 

At first there had been many who questioned whether the slaves 

were able to understand such instruction in religion. When that pioneer, 
the Rev. John Jacob Tschudy, reported on his work among slaves to the 


South Carolina convention of 1819, he had the enthusiasm of one who had 


made a great discovery--that the slaves could be instructed. He pointed 


loimsted, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 467. Ga, Journal, eu ee 
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out some of the difficulties: the reluctance of the planters to be over- 
come, the slaves' lack of adequate understanding of the English language, 
their illiteracy which made verbal repetition the only suitable method, 
and the necessity of teaching only a little at a time in order to avoid 
confusicn. In spite of such difficulties he was gratified with the results. 
"The blacks now attend both places of public worship in crowds, and the 
number constantly increases." He was impressed that “the happy effects 
of a rational instruction in the doctrines of Christianity equally distant 
from the coldness of heathen morality and extravagancies of fanaticisn, 
have manifested themselves in the changed lives and manners of these 
people. "1 

It was a natural concomitant to the nature of the Episcopal Church 
and its cultural development in the South that it should be as a school- 
master seeking to train the slaves "to do my duty in that state of life 
unto which it shall please God to call me." All members of the Church 
were taught in the Catechism: "To submit myself to all my governors, 
teachers, spiritual pastors and masters. To order myself lowly and 
reverently to all my betters."© This would not be seen as a restraint 
on a Slave's Christian liberty, but as the only possible course for his 
development as a better Christian and, of course, as a better slave. This 
would be achieved not through emotional arousement, but by the constant 
and systematic inculcation of the concept of duty. The only method the 
Church had ready at hand to teach this was by catechism and tutoring in 
the words of the faith. The slave's area of moral choice and decision was 
severely limited by his condition, but the Church was content if he seemed 


to be a faithful participant in Church services and a better slave. 


15¢ Journal, 1819, p. 29.  *The Church Catechism, 1789. 


White ministers.--The use of any but white ministers in the South 
was not a live question from 1820 to 1860, but even if the Church had 
been willing to use them, the canonical requirements would have presented 
an insuperable barrier to almost all ordinations of Negroes until the 
40's, when General Convention made provision for lower ordination 
requirements for deacons to work in special situations. Even after this 
there was no use of Negro deacons in the South. Negroes were only rarely 
used as Sunday School teachers or catechists, as in some South Carolina 
churches in the 1350's, under white supervision. + 

The slave insurrections of the 20's and 30's, the beginning of 
abolitionist activity, and the desire to establish the slave system perma- 
nently, led to increasingly repressive legislation throughout the South. 
Almost all states had laws against teaching slaves to read, and other 
laws limiting the rights of slaves to a minimum. Negro ministers were 
proscribed except under careful white supervision, as insurance against 
the plotting of uprisings. Even though these laws were not strictly 
enforced they would be sufficient to prevent the use of Negro ministers 
by the Episcopal Church, which scarcely had the inclination in any event. 

When Charlestonians were seeking to organize Calvary Church for 
Negroes in 1847, the Rev. Paul Trapier, minister-in-charge, carefully 
pointed out that whites would be encouraged to attend services, and the 
teachers and catechists would be "white of course." The control must be 


in the hands of white clergy and laymen. 


Of course, there were many Negro preachers, but not in the Episcopal 


lsc Journal, 1852. Parochial reports show a total of 36 colored 
Sunday School teachers, along with whites in each church, as follows: 
Charleston: St. Philip's, 10; St. Paul's, 6; Grace, 7. St. Bartholomew's, 
Santee, 7. St. Helena's, Beaufort, 6. The experiment did not last, and 


there were none listed in the diocese in 1856. 
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Church. A minister in South Carolina said in 1834: 
I am persuaded, that nothing would be easier than to swell my list of 
communicants to an almost indefinite extent, if I would but invest men 
of their own colour, with something of spiritual power, and send them 
forth as emissaries, in our cause amongst their fellows. But in such 
a constitution of society as ours, to make slaves the religious in- 
structors of slaves, is a proceeding pregnant with mischief; as much 
so to the slaves themselves, as to the order and happiness of the com- 
munity. The extent of influence possessed by such preachers, is al- 
most incredible; and I fear, ok the abuse of that influence is 
everywhere equal to its extent. 
The distrust of Negro ministers was general. Frances Kemble, telling of 
Negro worship at Darien, Georgia, said that "there were a short time ago 
two free black preachers in this neighborhood, but they have lately been 
ejected from the place." She noted that the preacher in the Baptist 
Church for Negroes was "of course white. "© Occasionally there were com- 
plaints by Episcopal ministers of Negro preachers stealing their sheep. 
The Reverend Frederick W. Damus, minister on plantations south of Vicks- 
burg from 1850 to 1867, had in wis charge Hurricane Place, the plantation 
of Joseph EB, Davis, brother of Jefferson Davis. He gave up the work at 
Hurricane Place in 1860 because of "the pernicious influence of five or 
six negro preachers, who have been allowed to counteract all my efforts. "2 
A committee of the Diocese of Virginia in 1860 analyzed the causes 
of failure in Negro work with considerable insight, and yet concluded that 
the ministers in proposed separate Negro churches should always be white. 
So the Church in the South during this period universally sought 
to exercise its ministry through white ministers who could only be con- 


Sidered, by planters and slaves alike, as disciplinary agents for the es- 


tablished slavery system. 


(x4 


1s¢ Journal, 1834, p. 22, T. H. Taylor, rector of St. John's Colleton, 


2Frances Anne Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Planta- 


tion in 1838-1839 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1863), p. 57. 


3 Journal of the Annual Convention of the Diocese of Mississippi, 
1860, p. 76. (Hereafter referred to as Miss, Journal.) 
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A_system of discipline.--"Upon the discipline and subordination 
of plantations, religious instruction will be found generally and 
decidedly beneficial," reported a layman from St. Mark's Church, Clarendon, 
South Carolina, in 1845.4 Such conclusions were encouraging to the clergy, 
because it was essential for them to have the cocperation of owners if 
the Church was to minister to slaves at all. For this reason, when 
Tschudy started his work in South Carolina in 1817 his first bid for the 
confidence of the proprietors was to require that slaves bring "written 
verbal assurances" of their owners’ consent befcre they would be allowed 
to attend instruction. “This I did with the view, in the first place, of 
making it more acceptable to my parishioners, and secondly to impress 
forcibly upon the minds of the slaves, that they ought to do nothing with- 
out the approbation of their masters." The instruction sessions were 
carefully regulated. "I enforce the necessity of good behaviour and 
circumspect conduct." He also made it a point to enquire after them of 
their masters and overseers whenever he visited them, "and repeat again 
to them before the assembled catechumens, whatever report I receive con- 
cerning them." In this way he hoped to "excite their emulation.to lead 
an exemplary life, and let them see that I regard them, even when out of 
my sight. "4 This procedure was certainly calculated to identify the 
ministerial relationship to the slaves with an over-all system of disci- 
pline! Tschudy was pleased with the effects of his method. He reported 
that almost every Sunday new tickets were brought for the admission of 
fresh candidates into the class of catechumens, and the happy effects of 
instruction had been: shown in the changed lives of the slaves. "Some of 


lproceedings of the Meeting in Charleston, S, C,, p» 30. Report 


of J. Dyson, from Sumter District, a member of St. Mark's, Clarendon. 


2s¢ Journal, 1819, p. 28. 


the greatest reprobates have become exemplary characters, and obtained 
the favor and confidence of their owners; nor have any yet been discovered 
to aouse the trust, which their masters have put in them."1 In 1822 he 
reported that two men who had through habitual drunkenness become almost 
useless to their owners had been instructed and baptized by him and 
"since they have joined the church, have completely reformed, and are 
valuable to their masters. "2 

This kind of discipline was undoubtedly a valuable function of the 
Church from the point of view of owners of slave property, and bishops 
used the results thus obtained to persuade owners to consign their slaves 
to the spiritual charge of the Church. In his 1830 convention address, 
Bishop Bowen appealed to South Carolina Episcopalians to consider the 
spiritual needs of their charges, and commended the planters’ own Church 
as the best suited to slaves: "To whom they can with the greatest safety 
and confidence be committed, will be a question, which they will readily 
answer, who look well into the sober, sound, and practical character of 
the worship and doctrine, according to which alone our clergy are 
permitted to prosecute their duties; and the moderate and salutary disci- 
pline, which is all that they are permitted to exercise, over any 
description of people within their charge. "9 

There were some wno feared that closer association between master 
and slave in the Church might lead to difficulties in discipline in the 
daily round. Perhaps the acknowledgement that the master, too, was 
subject to a Being greater than he, might lead to lack of respect by the 


slave. The young William Meade dealt with this question in a sermon at 


lsc Journal, 1819, p. 29. “sc Journal, 1e22 era 7. 
2sc Journal, 1830, p. 19. 
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the Virginia diocesan convention in 1818. He argued that "this spiritual 
intercourse between their owner and these unfortunate beings, is not 
likely to produce insubordination,--is not that familiarity which breeds 
contempt. This, on the contrary, promotes order and every virtue, by 
promoting the fear and love of God."- In later years, in 1837, Bishop 
Meade in his convention address commended Mr. George Harrison and his 
brother, who had built a chapel between their plantations on the James 
River, and provided the services of a minister for the sole benefit of 
their slaves. He said, "In the humility, obedience and fidelity of their 
servants, may they have the fullest proof that the religion of Christ, 
properly taught and truly received, can be productive of nothing but 
good. "~ 

The effectiveness of the Church's discipline was attested by many 
slave owners and managers. The overseer at Lake Scuppernong, North 
Carolina, who had previously been prejudiced against the methods of the 
Church, confessed that "a very marked difference in conduct between the 
Communicants and non-Communicants had become manifest in the former, and 
that he was convinced that the colored Communicants on the plantations at 
the Lake would bear a favorable comparison with the same number of white 
Communicants among the laboring classes in the country. "3 The minister 
at a Negro mission in Savannah reported that he had "not had occasion for 
the exercise of discipline for any wanton misconduct of any communicant." 
He was assisted in the management of the congregation by a board of nine 


Negro members who acted in the capacity of wardens and vestrymen. There 


lwijiiam Meade, A Se Delivered at the One of the Conventio 


of the Diocese of Virginia, at Winchester, May 20, 1818. 
2Va. Journal, 1837, p. 10. 3NC Journal, 1843, p. 13. 


4ca. Journal, 1858, pp. 54-55. 


were many cases of discipline of slaves by repulsion from the communion, 
as at Christ Church, New Bern, which in 1850 reported 122 white members 
and 34 colored, and of the latter two had been dropped from the rolls 
for “evil living, "1 The effectiveness of such discipline was dependent 
on the closeness of control over the slaves' religious life. 

Slavery was milder in Virginia and the slaves were left to a large 
extent to choose their own religious connections. The Virginia diocesan 
committee on religious instruction of Negroes, in its report in 1860, 
contrasted the Virginia situation in regard to mixed worship with that 
of deep South states: 


In South Carolina and Georgia instances are reported where masters 
and servants worship together, and the servants attend in large nun- 
bers. True, but the cases are dissimilar. On those extensive plan- 
tations where servants are very numerous they are of necessity under 
a drill and discipline like that of a military post. The master pro- 
vides the chapel and the chaplain, and whether he be a Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian, the people have no option in 
the case, and of course they attend as regularly and punctually as 
the crew on the deck of man-of-war. Where no such arrangements do 
exist, the results are very much in accordance with our own experi- 
ence, Within our limits nothing of the kind can obtain. Whatever 
restraints may be maintained with a view to good order, there is no 
authoritative interference with the religious preferences of the 
colored people. Universally, it may be said, they are left to choose 
their own Church connexions, and public opinion would not countenance 
any attempt to control them in this respect. Under these circum- 
stances, if we would attach them to the Church we must consult, as 
far as we lawfully can, their reasonable preference, and this, as we 
have stated, is very decidedly for their own separated and stated 
services. 


The committee suggested the formation of separate congregations for 
Negroes, in which a certain number of members should be appointed "to 
assist the minister in the affairs of the congregation, with a special 


reference to the admission, supervision and discipline of Church members, "3 


Gertrude S. Carraway, Crown of Life, History of Christ Church, 
New Bern, N, Co, 1715-1940 (New Bern: Owen G. Dunn, 1940), p. 151. 
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These were to be appointed by the minister or with his approval, thus 
retaining the control and discipline in his hands, 

Discipline in the Church was inevitably not limited to the purely 
religious concerns of initiation and membership, but extended to the 
whole moral lives of the slaves. A Georgia minister who achieved a good 
pastoral relationship with his slave congregation was sometimes distressed 
by their “low standard or morals, and the absence of all the restraints 
of society and public opinion, "! He tried to correct this condition by 
gareful training of catechumens and by the discipline of excommunication 
or suspension for those who erred seriously. 

Of course, it would be incorrect to conclude that the Church was 
thinking of its mission primarily in terms of discipline of slaves. The 
effect of discipline was simply a part of the nature of the Anglican con- 
munion, expressed in a cultural situation, The interweaving of interests 
of the Church, the owners, and the slaves was so complex that they could 
not be unraveled. When the owner took the pains to erect a chapel, provide 
a minister, encourage slaves to attend, and himself worshipped in their 
midst, who could say where altruism left off and self-interest began? 
Actually, they were intermixed, and the resultant discipline was part of 
the complex of social relationships as well as the result of religious 
influences, Bishop Green, of Mississippi, called it a beautiful sight 
"to see the master worshipping in the midst of his slaves, and showing, 
by the attention bestowed upon them, that he felt nis responsibility for 
their spiritual welfare." Perhaps, under the conditions in the South, 


the Church was performing a great service to humanity by encouraging such 


‘Ga, Journal, 1860, p. 49. Report from the Ogeechee Mission. 
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participation and supervision by the owners, It was hoped that steady 
discipline in learning and worship, beginning with children, “Line upon 
line and precept upon precept, would bring a "blessed change in their 
spiritual condition, which will make them orderly and obedient upon 
principle, and not from fear alone. "1 

Such were the threads of discipline in the Church-slave bonds-- 
discipline within the Church to maintain its principles, discipline by 
the religious practices of the Church to make the slaves acceptable 
members, and discipline by precept and example to make the slaves better 
servants of the social system of which they were increasingly considered 


to be a necessary and irremovable part. 


lMiss. Journal, 1854, p. 33. Bishop Green’s annual address. 


Separation based _on social status.--Segregation of slaves in the 


Episcopal Church was based primarily on their position in the society 
rather than on race. It grew out of such concerns as — rentals, the 
position of servants in relation to employers or owners, the need for 
separate instruction on the slaves’ level of comprehension, and the 
desire for separate services adapted to the slaves' requirements. In 
addition, there were the demands of plantation labor, the separation of 
plantations by distance, and the arrangements incidental to the capacity 
of the church building. Ideally, it was generally agreed by religious 
leaders, it was better for all classes to worship together. 

Bishop Gadsden, of South Carolina, firmly resisted any tendency to 
set up separate churches limited to “only one class of persons." On April 
19, 1846, he consecrated Christ's Chapel, in Prince William's Parish, and 
in his address to the 1847 convention of the diocese he referred to it 
as follows: 


In the "Sentence of Consecration," it was stated, that this Chapel tu 
the Church of the Parish was provided, with the consent of the proper 
authorities, at the sole expense of the Assistant Minister (Rev. S. 
Elliott) and that though "for the special benefit of the colored 
population,” it was "in general" for all persons who have, or may have 
their residence in the said Parish." I was thus particular, inasmuch 
as the expediency may be questioned of having a Church for the exclu- 
Sive use of only one class of persons; of separating the "castes" in 
public worship and instruction, and of departing from that interest- 
ing feature of the true religion, in all its dispensations, namely, 
that "the rich and the poor” in the house of God "meet together," for 
he is the Maker and Redeemer of them all, and the Sanctifier of the 
true believer, without respect of color, or station, or condition. 
This is not a new subject. In some of the Dioceses (and one of them 
has been recently embarrassed thereby) separate churches for the 
master and the servant, the descendents whether of Shem, or Ham, or 
Japheth, have been encouraged to unite in public worship and receiv- 
ing Christian instruction. The instruction provided by the Church is 
adapted to "all sorts and conditions of men," and the Sermon, or 
Lecture, may be easily so accommodated. The particular teaching which 
the uneducated need, may be imparted by the catechizing “openly in the 
Church," or in the Sunday School, or in the private dwelling. The 
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public prayer and the Sermon (so it seems to me) need not be such as 
is applicable exclusively to the ignorant. Our liturgy suits equally 
the most and the least intelligent--the well informed, and the unin- 
formed, and the Sermon can be made equally comprehensive. The ex- 
periment to separate the rich and poor whites has not been successful, 
and therefore for what were called churches for the poor, have been 
substituted what are technically called free churches, such as are 
open to all human creatures. "Mine house (saith the Lord), shall be 
called a house of prayer for all people, "1 


This principle was particularly reiterated when a church for "black 
colored" people was established in Charleston in 1848. The report of the 
church to the convention is titled: "Report from ‘Calvary Church,' 
Charleston, for the especial but not exclusive benefit of servants." 

This expresses the previous determination of the Church, and of the com- 
mittee which established Calvary Church, not to create artificial sepa- 
ration.© In other southern dioceses the situation was Similar, and slave 


and free at least appeared together before the altar of God. 


lsc Journal, 1847, p. 25. 25¢ Journal, 1849, p. 50. 


3For the views of the Leading Presbyterian missionary to slaves, 


see Charles C. Jones, Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of the 
Negroes in the Southern States (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, 1847), pp. 38-39. His work was mostly in Liberty County, Ga. 
He says: "It is not advisable to separate the blacks from the whites. 
It is best that both classes meet in the same building, that they be 
incorporated in the same church, under the same pastor, having access to 
the same ordinances, baptism, and the Lord's Supper, and at the same time 
and place, and that they be subject to the same care and discipline; the 
two classes forming one pastoral charge, one church, one congregation. 
Shovld circumstances beyond control require the negroes to meet ina 
separate building, and have separate preaching, yet they should be con- 
sidered, and should actually be, part and parcel of the white church, 
The unity should be preserved. Members should be admitted and excomm- 
nicated, and the ordinances administered in the presence of the united 
congregation. The mingling of the two classes in churches, creates a 
greater bond of union between them, and gives rise to kinder feelings. 
It tends to increase subordination, and promotes in a higher degree the 
imorovement of the negroes in piety and morality, and civilization. ..." 
In reference to accommodations, Jones notes: "There are certain 
Southern cities that do not, putting all the houses of public worship 
together, furnish sittings sufficient for one half their colored popula-~ 
tion; and there are country and village churches that scarcely furnish 
Sittings enough for their colored membership; and there are churches in 
which no provision is made at all for the accommodation of negroes." 


Accommodations for church members were customarily provided by the 
rental or sale of pews, with the rental varying according to the location 
and size, or the means of the renter or purchaser. When all pews had 
been rented, it was considered that no further accommodations were avail- 
able. For example, Grace Church, Camden, South Carolina, built in 1831, 
was of ample size to seat more than the total number of members, and yet 
the vestry lamented on its completion that it was too small, because all 
the pews had been rented. Later, the rector observed that work among 
colored people was limited by lack of accommodations for them, 

Sometimes additional pews for slaves were provided for in the 
construction of a church, as at La Grange, Tennessee, where the new church 
building had "seats on the lower floor for the colored people. "4 

An obvious way to increase the accommodations in a church was to 
add galleries. At Williamsburg the west gallery was appropriated to the 
students of the College of William and Mary, and another gallery to the 
servants. In 1830 the rector of St. Helena Parish, Beaufort, indicated 
that the only reason gallery pews had not previously been rented was that 
they were inconvenient. There is no implication of "segregation" in the 
use of galleries. 

During the last summer, by the liberal subscription of the Congre- 
gation, the Galleries of the Church, which were of an inconvenient 
and unseemly height, have been lowered; and the pews, (the rent of 
which is at the discretion of the Wardens accommodated to the circun- 
stances of the applicants) are fast letting. It is contemplated by 
the Vestry, to erect a second gallery (over the organ) for the 


coloured people. @ 


Within a few years the entire church was rebuilt, and in 1842 the rector 
commented: 


1 Journal of the Proceedings of the u Convention of the Protest- 


ant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Tennessee, 1843, p. 16. (Hereafter 
referred to as Tenn, Journal. 
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It was a special object in re-building and enlarging our Church to 
provide ample and comfortable accommodations for the colored people. 
The whole galleries will probably be given to them; and each being 
14 feet deep and 60 long, will accommodate a large number. 

St. Philip's Church, Charleston, always ministered to a large 
number of Negroes, and had an acute problem in providing seating for them. 
In 1825 the rector reported to convention: 

Agreeably to a resolution of the Convention, we report the number 

of individuals under our charge to be 991 white persons, of whom 131 
belong to other Congregations. There are also 45 persons of colour 
who have seats in the Gallery pews. The number of this class who sit 
in the aisles, we have not yet been able to enumerate, but we estimate 
them to be about 400.2 
Under these conditions segregation as the twentieth century knows it would 
scarcely have been possible. The white members of the congregation were 
surrounded on every side by Negroes! 

The rector of All Saints, Waccamaw, South Carolina, reported in 
1842 that the Lower Church had been altered and enlarged, giving six new 
pews and sittings for 120 Negroes, 3 In the same year the cnurch on Edisto 
Island was completed, and the handsome structure included galleries built, 
for the accommodation of the colored people, "a large body of whom, we 
are happy to say, are constant and interested worshippers, "4 

In some cases the gallery pews for slaves would be numbered to 
correspond with their owners’ pews in the nave. The evidence throughout 
the period is that what was later called segregation was actually an 
attempt to provide additional accommodations in order to encourage the 
slaves connected with the parish families to attend services. Only as a 


result of the long practice of this kind of division did the implication 


of enforced separation arise. 


isc Journal, 1842, p. 39. 2s¢ Journal, 1825, p. 16. 
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Throughout the journals of the period, bishops make numerous 
references to masters, mistresses, and slaves being together in the church 
or chapel, and kneeling together at the altar rail to receive confirmation 
or communion. It was not until after the wa that Churchmen developed 
self-consciousness about this. Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee, was strong- 
ly criticized in 1869 for having administered confirmation to a Negro boy 
along with whites in a Memphis church, and he reminded the diocese at the 
convention that year that his action was in accord with "the invariable 


practice of the Bishops of the Church, "1 


ltenn, Journal, 1869, p. 39. A detailed account of this incident 
of the Sunday before Easter, 1869, was given by Bishop Quintard in his 
annual address, as follows: 

"At night, in Calvary Church, I preached, confirmed seven candi- 
dates, one of whom was a colored boy. It is well known to you all that 
it has been the invariable practice of the Bishops of the Church, to 
administer confirmation to whites and blacks at the same time, kneeling 
at the same chancel rail. It was the practice of Bishops Otey, Elliott, 
Cobbs, and Polk, and of all other Bishops in our Southern Dioceses, and 
it has been my own practice since I was called to the Episcopate of 
Tennessee. Surely, no one dreamed in times past, that the simple per- 
formance of an ecclesiastical act, altered in any way the relation of the 
two races; and our people have uniformly acquiesced in the propriety of 
the custom of the Church. But the administration of the apostolic rite 
on this visitation to Calvary Parish, was made the occasion of a vast 
amount of unmerited abuse of the Bishop by the secular press of the city 
om Memphis. And it is proper that I should detail for you the circun- 
stances attending the confirmation. Before going into the Church, I was 
informed by the Rector that there was one colored candidate for confirma- 
tion, and the question was asked, ‘What is to be done?’ My reply was, 
‘Let him be confirmed according to the usage of the Church.’ 

"When the candidates were called to the chancel rail, I arose from 
my chair at the right of the Holy Table, and crossing to the left side 
thereof, I directed the Rector to place his colored candidate at the side 
of the chancel, his whites in front, and he to take his place between 
them. But the colored boy did not come forward at all, and I proceeded 
to administer the holy office to six white persons. The confirmation 
office was completed, the final blessing bestowed, and the candidates had 
returned to their seats. I expected the service to proceed, when to my 
astonishment, the negro boy came forward. My first impulse was to defer 
the confirmation until the next day, but then it occurred to me that it 
would be a hard matter to repulse any person from the altar who was kneel- 
ing there to receive the benediction of the Church. I therefore turned 
to the congregation, and wholly in explanation and apology for going over. 
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10.2) 
a) 


In addition to separation by pew assignments and the use of 
galleries, there was separation according to station in life. In re- 
ceiving the communion, the Negroes would undoubtedly have been instruct- 
ed by the minister to wait until last, with the humility and respect 
considered appropriate for the servant class. A rubric in the Holy 
Communion service implies a kind of ordered propriety: 


Then shall the Priest first receive the Holy Communion in both 
kinds himself, and proceed to deliver the same to the Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, in like manner (if any be present) and after that, to the 
People also in order... 


The slaves who were seated in their assigned pews in the church, or in the 
gallery, would naturally come with due respect after others had communed, 
The continual practice of this custom rooted the distinction in the 
Church, but the separation was based more on status than on race. 

Another occasion of separation was the slaves’ need for special 
instruction. In addition to the illiterate ones who had been in the 


Church for years, there were accretions of new and illegal importations 


the office a second time, I said, "This person should have come forward 
with the other candidates, because in the bestowal of her spiritual 
blessings, 

Our mother, the Church, hath never a child 

To honor before the rest. 

"While I do not believe at all in the propriety of abrogating the 
distinctions which have always been maintained, I should have been 
altogether unworthy of my high office, had I failed on such an occasion 
to vindicate the catholicity of the Church. Surely, at this day, our 
people have not to learn that Christ's kingdom is not of this world. They 
know full well, thai 

Our mother, the Church, hath nevar a child 
To honor before the rest, 

But she singeth the same fc’ uwghty kings, 
And the veriest babe on he. breast; 

And the Bishop goes down to f:..s narrow bed, 
As a ploughman's child is laid, 

And alike she blesseth the dark-browed serf, 
And the chief in his robe arrayed." 
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from Africa, Although the slaves usually understood the master's speech 
better than he did theirs, a considerable gulf in communication was 
generally present, particularly apparent in such specialized language as 
the Prayer Book and catechisms. Separate instruction was necessary, and 
separate services seemed advisable in the large centers of slave popula- 
tion. These instructions and services were often held at different hours 
than the parish church services, The inconvenience of assembling slaves 
at parish churches more than a mile or two from their quarters led to the 
increasing use of plantation chapels, to serve one or more plantations 
according to size and location. In this way additional separation of 
whites and Negroes came about. 

A strong factor favoring separation was the desire of the slaves 
for the kind of meaningful fellowship they could find only among then- 
selves, The white churches and white ministers represented the repressive 
system. The Church might insist on the ideal of the equality of souls 
before the altar of God, but the slaves could not help but see that this 
Spiritual ideal did not change their temporal condition very much. When 
they had a choice, they chose to worship separately. 

In sum, it is apparent that the Church tried to maintain its unity 
and catholicity in the spiritual realm, but that the social characteristics 
of slavery led to a great deal of separation even within the Church. This 
separation was based primarily on factors other than race, and did not 


have the rigidity of twentieth century enforced "segregation." 


Patriarchal attitudes in the Church.--After nearly two hundred years 


on the seaboard, the slave system in settled plantation life in the early 
nineteenth century had become patriarchal in its character. The Episcopal 
Church included many of the planter aristocracy in its membership, and the 
patriarchal character of its own organization blended naturally with that 
of the plantations. This was not necessarily appealing to the temperament 
of the slaves, but it was a reflection of the situation in which they were 
born and reared, and noblesse oblige was the mark of the best of the 
settled tradition. This was not so with the Methodists and Baptists, for 
With them "it was the conviction of the essential equality of all souls 
before God which inspired the white missionary and an occasional master to 
share the benefits of the common gospel in a common church with members of 
the other race. "1 

In the beginning of the movement to the southwest which came in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and with the revived slave trade which 
followed, many slaves were taken from areas where they were no longer needed 
into regions where the bonds of slavery were more permanent and the planters 
were less patriarchal. © The Church was slow to follow the movement of 
population with an effective ministry, but when it did it tended to maintain 
its patriarchal character in relation to the slaves. Bishop Polk was a 
striking example. Like the Bible patriarchs, he moved with him to the new 
lands in Tennessee, and later in Louisiana, his family and possessions, 


including slaves. The latter numbered about 400, and he ministered to them 


14, Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism, p. 428, 


2Francis Butler Simkins, A History of the South (New York: Knopf, 
1953), pe 123. 
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like a Moses, setting up the family altar, reserving Sunday as a day of 
rest even during the harvesting season, contrary to the practice in the 
area, and giving himself in a personal ministry to them during the 
epidemics of cholera, 
Other instances of the patriarchal attitude were common. Thomas 
Bacon had said in 1749 that "our slaves are ingrafted into our families, 
like branches or scions into a stock."/ A hundred years later, a committee 
of the Diocese of Louisiana observed: "There can be no doubt that these 
servants are really and truly members of the families who hold them. Their 
Situation is humble, but the responsibility resting on the head of each 
household to do all that can be done to promote their salvation is made 
most manifest in the Word of God. "4 
Slaves derived their identity from the master's family, and plantation 
groups were often counted as one family by the clergy. The Rev. F. W. Damus, 
reporting his work at Hurricane Place and Diamond Place in Mississippi, 
listed one family in each place, though there were 12 colored adults 
baptized, 76 colored children baptized, and 7 colored persons confirmed. 2 
Bishop Green of Mississippi described two days spent "in the bosom 
of my family" during an epidemic in 1855: 
I. called my children and servants around me; and in the ever~appropriate 
instructions and devotions of our Liturgy, we offered to the Lord of the 
Sabbath, the same sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, that we would 
have given Him in His Temple. The beauty of the conscious presence of 
that Spirit of love unites husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant, in the bonds of Christian affection. Would that such 
worship were more common in those families of our Communion who live at 


an inconvenient distance from the House of God. ... 


After the war, he noted that the political changes had brought about a new 


lBacon, Sermons. 2La, Journal, 1854, p. 35. 
3Miss, Journal, 1854, p. 31. ‘Miss Journal, 1855, pe 28. 


relation to the colored population: ‘The tender ties which formerly con- 
stituted them, as it were, a part of our family, and bound them to us with 
an almost filial affection, have been rudely broken, and they now stand 
toward us in the cold, distant and unsympathetic relationship of hirelings, 
stripped of those strong claims upon our regard which their late servile 
and dependent condition demanded at our hands, "1 

The patriarchal quality of the Church's life was an ameliorating 
influence while the slaves were under the tutelage of their masters and 
the discipline of an ordered system, but it was not an adequate answer to 
the need of newly migrated millions of the Southwest, either on the farm 
factories of the cotton and cane plantations, or in the new commercial 
and industrial civilization which was to rise after the Civil War. 

House servants and field-hands.--It was inevitable that house ser- 
vants, personal maids, manservants, cooks, and the like should have closer 
association with the owner's family, with consequent advantages over the 
field-hands in cultural environment and personal favor. 

The field-hands often lived in distant "quarters" and were worked in 
gangs. Their association with the master and his family might be entirely 
negligible. The anonymity of their condition kept them usually in a situa- 
tion similar to that of convicts in a prison compound, or of laborers in a 
large mill, with the owner's control exercised by an overseer. The slaves 
would not be likely to attend the owner's church, unless encouraged to 
attend special services for their own kind. Olmsted observed that "al- 
though family prayers were held in several of the fifty planters’ houses in 
Mississippi and Alabama, in which I passed the night, I never in a single 


instance saw a field-hand attend or join in the devotion of the family." 


lMiss, Journal, 1866, p. 69. Olmsted, p. 460. 
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This cutting off of the field-hands from cultural. contacts further limited 
them in the use of Language, which would surely inhibit their understanding 
of the Episcopal liturgy and sermons. Aside from the formality of baptisn, 
the opportunity and the incentive for bringing the field-hands into fuller 
fellowship in the Church was generally lacking except where there was a 
special ministry provided for this purpose. 

With house servants, it was a different matter: 

In contrast to the field hands, house servants were always under the 
influence of Christian teachings, and many families in Virginia, par- 
ticularly in the cities, invited their servants into family prayers. 

It was under such a scheme of things that some of the foremost Negro 
churchmen after the war develoved. In other words, their proficiency 
to some degree was due to wholesome white contacts. 

In the city or town parishes the number of Negro communicants was 
usually small, with a few exceptions in older centers like Charleston. The 
statistics of various dioceses show a general pattern. The families of 
the parishes would bring a considerable number of their slaves to baptisn, 
but few of them would be brought to confirmation and communicant status. 
These few were in most instances the favored house servants who accompanied 
their masters to worship and more readily appropriated the cultural complex 
of the Church. 

It was in the plantation chapels and situations where a special 


ministry was provided for them that larger congregations of communicants 


were drawn from the general slave population including field-hands. 


luuther P. Jackson, "Religious Development of the Negro in Virginia," 
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CHAPTER V 


MOTIVATION OF THE CLERGY FOR THE MINISTRY TO SLAVES 


Any very simple conclusions about the motives of those who sought 
to Christianize the slaves would tend to be misleading. The roots of 
this motivation are difficult to uncover, particularly among Episcopal 
laymen, who seemed to maintain a general reticence in speaking of reli- 
gion except in its “practical” aspects. Im general, it may be said that 
when laymen appealed for religious instruction of the slaves it was most 
often ostensibly from prudential motives. When the clergy made similar 
appeals a more "Spiritual" motivation was often added, although they 
tried to meet the laymen on their own ground by using prudential appeals 
too. It is hard to say how much of strategy and tactics was involved in 
the dual approach of the clergy, who must secure the consent of owners; 
and, on the other hand, we can only guess how much of real religious mo- 
tivation lay behind the words of the practical laymen. 

In any event, most of our halting and tentative analysis of motiva- 
tion has to be based on the accounts of clergymen, because they have left 
most of the records and comments. In studying these records, we have to 
make good allowance for clerical error, pride, prejudice, and even humil- 
ity. Few clergymen liked to send to convention a report which would re- 
flect on the quality of their york. When such a report was inevitable, 
the clergyman sometimes revealed his frustration by trying to transfer the 
blame from himself, and sometimes took refuge in self-abnegation. Of 


course, many sincere men tried to be entirely objective. In the mass of 


material of such uneven quality, presented mostly by the clergy, the 
threads of motivation tend to be obscured. We have to feel the material 
again and again until we sense its underlying quality. When this nas 
been done we see some of the motivation more clearly. 

A missionary impulse.--As the Church recaptured its spirit of 
mission after the lethargy and near death of the post-Revolutionary period 
and faced some of the realities of its new environment, ministers soon 
gave some attention to the need for work among the slaves. One of the 
first to articulate the revived sense of mission was the Rev. William 
Meade, in a sermon at the opening of the convention of the Diocese of 
Virginia, at Winchester, May 20, 1818. He logically concluded that if the 
clergy had a mission to the owners it also extended to their families, and 
their families included their slaves. "The Divine Law ever connects 
households in the exercise of religious duties... . . There are differ- 
ences of color, and disparity of station among men, but the value of the 
soul is the same in all,--for in the duration of eternity there are no 
degrees." Therefore, he concluded, the immortal souls of each family 
are equally the objects of care by the ministers. This theme was fre- 
quently reiterated by bishops and other clergy. 

In Bishop Gadsden's address to the South Carolina convention in 
1841, he detailed the work which had been done among slaves in the past, 
and attempted to encourage continued effort on the basis of a missionary 
imperative: 

Of that class peculiar to our social system--the colored people, 

many are members of our Church; as are the masters of a very large nun- 


ber of them, who as yet are not converted to the gospel. To make these 
fellow creatures, who share with us the precious redemption which is by 


ian Meade, A Sermon at the Opening of the Convention of the 
Diocese of Virginia, at Winchester, May 20, 1818. (n.p., n.d.) 
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Jesus Christ, good Christians, is a purpose of which this Church is 
not, and never has been regardless. 
« « « Gonsider the large number who are yet almost, if not entirely 
Without the restraints--the incentives--the consolations, and the hopes 
of the gospel~-under the bondage of Satan--on the precipice of the 
second death! I speak more particularly of those, the smoke of whose 
cabins is in sight of our ministers, who live on the same plantation 
with members of our Church. Can nothing, ought not everything that 
can, be done to bring such persons to the knowledge and obedience of 
Christ?l 
The appeal was to be personal: "The truths and duties of the gospel are 
brought before the untutored mind and straying affections, for the simple 
purpose of awakening the anxious inquiry ‘what shall I do to be saved? "4 

Often the bishops complained that there seemed to be more interest 
in the African mission field than in the slaves at home. "The same spirit 
which carries our young men to Africa and China, would lead them to service 
in these fields, if they were properly opened before them."2 The mission 
to slaves was presented as “Africa at home"~-missionary work demanding as 
much self-denial, self-discipline, and self-sacrifice, as any the minister 
might undertake abroad. In spite of this motivation, however, the number 
of missionaries exclusively to the slaves remained very Low throughout 
the period, and most of the work was carried on in connection with white 
parishes. 

Although ministers were accused of “jumping the present life in 
their charities to the slaves, and going on to furnish them with all 
requisite conveniences for the next, "4 this was not entirely the case in 
the Episcopal Church. A Virginia committee noted the increased work 


among slaves and observed that "from faithful and well directed labors in 


this cause, great good may be anticipated in both worlds."5 Bishop Green 
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4 
Kemble, Journal, p. 57. ‘Va, Journal, 1847, Deroos 


of Mississippi warned that an enlightened policy as well as Christian 
obligation demanded a certain degree of enlightenment and religious oppor- 
tunity for slaves. "If we simply provide for their bodily wants, it is 
no more than we do for the horse or the ox that stands in our stalls. You 
may rest assured that if there be any ‘curse' attendant on slavery as it 
exists among us, it is in the neglect of masters and mistresses, and the 
ministers oi Christ, to provide for the spiritual welfare of those whose 
souls, as well as bodies, are committed to their care, "1 

The potential for the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth 
was at least an emotional and idealistic challenge to the missionaries, 
The Rev. William C. Williams, of the Ogeechee Mission in Georgia, asked 
the Church to unite in praising God for the success of work done, and to 
pray that He would continue to pour out the dew of His blessing on these 
children of Africa, “until the desert shall blossom as the rose, and ‘bond 
and free shall become one fold under the one true shepherd, Jesus Christ.'"2 

To cultivate a sense of duty in the master in the interest of 
justice.--The Church had in effect sanctioned slavery as a social system, 
but the clergy sought to extend the influence of the Church in the realm 
of relative justice within the master-slave relationship, particularly in 
encouraging masters to give slaves the advantages of the Christian religion 
as a partial compensation for the service rendered in bondage. By doing 
their duty in this respect the masters could help to maintain their theory, 
in the later period, that the slaves were better off than the factory 
laborers. 

In the eighteenth century the Rev. Thomas Bacon had urged the justice 


and the obligation of giving the slaves the benefits of Christianity: 


1Miss, Journal, 1862, p. 41. 2cq, Journal, 1852, p. 48. 
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If we deny to these poor creatures any of their dues, and especially 

such as relate to their future happiness, shall they not have 

recourse to the court of God's equity in heaven, where their com- 

plaints will be impartially heard;--where masters and servants shall 

one day appear face to face;--and where strict justice will be done 

them, without the least favor or affection?+ 
Equity seemed to demand some recompense, and since it was obviously in- 
possible to maintain a profitable system of slavery on the basis of render- 
ing them just material compensation, the spiritual rewards for labor would 
be part of the owners! just duty. "If servants make us partakers of their 
temporal things, are we not surely bound, in duty, to make them partakers 
of our spiritual things?--placing no impediment (at least) in the way of 
their being instructed in a sound religious faith?" This theme echoed 
through the years, although it was more subdued in the decades 1840-1860 
when most owners would not admit that the slaves received less than they 
deserved. The emphasis shifted from "compensation" to "responsibility." 
A frequent text for sermons to masters was Colossians 4:1: "Masters, give 
unto your servants that which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven." The Rev. Paul Trapier, when seeking the establish- 
ment of a congregation of "black and colored persons" in Charleston in 
1847, accompanied this text with the stern injunction: "Awful will be our 
responsibility if we fail to do for them what they are precluded by their 
relation to us from doing for themselves. "3 Bishop Meade had appealed to 
the planters' sense of justice and responsibility: "It is that entire 


dependence upon us which forms the ground of our fearful accountability, 


and their just and pathetic appeal to our compassion. Just in proportion 


lgacon, Sermons. “sc Journal, 1837, p. 23. Rev. Francis Rutledge. 
JRev. Paul Trapier, Sermon Preacned at Se Churches 3 

Charleston in 1847. Printed at the Request of the Committee Appointed by 

the Diocesan Convention to Establish a Congregation of Black and Colored 


Persons (Charleston: Miller and Browne, 1847). 


as any of our fellow creatures are dependent upor us, are we responsible 
to them." He cautioned his hearers to avoid that sordid and covetous 
spirit which evidently was in their forefathers when they sought only 
their own profit and pleasure in transporting their fellow-creatures to 
these shores, the spirit which "seeks only its own, and not another's 
welfare."© Since Providence must have had a good design in allowing 
Slaves to be brought here, they must concur with Him in achieving his 
object. "Great spiritual good may result to their unhappy race, through 
the knowledge of a Redeemer. But this must be done through the instrument- 
ality of. man."3 

In their efforts to secure justice and an acknowledgement of duty 
from the owners, the clergy had to depend on persuasion, for they had no 
authority to compel their parishioners. In South Carolina the ministers 
were not even members of vestries, and the laymen were loathe to make them 
so in spite of the pleas of Bishop Bowen that this limitation was contrary 
to the practice in other dioceses.+ This lack of authority must have 
added to the difficulties of the clergy in their work among slaves. Since 
most of the initiative, particularly before mid-century, seems to have 
come from the clergy, this lay domination was a handicap. The Church was 
all too generally regarded as a servant of the culture, The best recourse 
was to appeal to the better elements of the culture, which did include a 


sense of duty, responsibility, and justice. 


lveade, Pastoral Letter, p. 8. 2Tbid., eye 
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To enlighten and gradually uplift the slaves.--Although literary 


education of slaves was proscribed, the inclulcation of morality and re- 
ligion as the Church understood it would require some enlightenment. 
Religion cannot be transmitted apart from some cultural context. The 
culture associated with the Episcopai Church included a complex of Biblical 
lore, Liturgy, language and custom; with the heritage of many generations 
of ordered experience which was foreign to the slaves except as they had 
absorbed it through contact with the master race and tutelage by then, 

So, part of the motivation of the clergy was neccessarily to enlighten and 
uplift the slaves, even though the only object were to bring them "the 
blessings of Christianity." The clergy who pioneered in the work received 
encouragement from the supposed improvement in the lives and manners of 
the slaves, and were led on to further efforts. In 1833 at St. James" 
Church, Wilmington, a colored congregation was organized and given the use 
of the church building on Sunday nights. The rector commented, "No doubt 
is entertained of the favorable influence which it is calculated to exert 
over the present condition and future prospects of that too long neglected 
people."l Bishop Ives of North Carolina was particularly active in work 
among the slaves, and in encouraging his clergy. He observed that as a 
result of these ministrations the slaves were "essentially changed, in 
respect to their general interest in religion, to their views of religion, 


and ts their practice under its influence, "2 He felt that they were now 


learning "holy obedience" in place of the old antinomianism of emotional 


religion. This made them better wives, mothers, fathers. 


1NC Journal, 1833, p. 19 énc Journal, 1838, p. 12. 
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Bishop Bowen of South Carolina said in 1835 that the Negroes were 
better off than before slavery. "By virtue of the discipline and control 
to which the innate evil of his nature is forcibly subjected, as well as 
by the gradual influence of the kindness and good treatment to which not 
even he can be insensible, he becomes, to a considerable extent, a human- 
ized and ameliorated being." Nevertheless, if deprived of religion, the 
Slave was worse off than in his savage state.t Later, Bishop Gadsden, of 
the same diocese, gave his opinion that the work among slaves would be of 
value even if not one was induced to become a member of the Church, if 
many slaves--perhaps all the quarter million in South Carolina--could 
repeat the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. If they 
were habitually hearers of the liturgy there would surely come some degree 
of "moral amelioration. "* 

This enlightenment and uplift, even if "slavation" was not obtained, 
was considered a sufficient motivation. The Rector of St. John's, Ashwood, 
Tennessee, which had been built by Leonidas Polk and his family particular- 
ly with ministry to their slaves in mind, reported in 1847: 

The half hour previous to the time appointed for holding the afternoon 
service on each Sunday, is devoted to the teaching of the negroes 

"the order for daily evening Prayer," orally. Many of them, with much 
ardor and apparently with much devotion, join with the congregation 

in repeating the Confession, the Lord's Prayer, the Versicles immedi- 
ately preceding, the "Gloria Patri," the "bonum est confiteri," the 
"Deus misereatur," and the Creed. There is among them, but one mem-~ 
ber of the church--perhaps among the present adults there will never 
be many; but should they go down to their graves, with but those por- 
tions of her liturgy imprinted on their memories, their minister, 


their masters and their mistresses will feel that their labor has not 
been in vain in the Lord. 2 


lNathaniel Bowen, A_Pastoral Letter on the Religious Instruction 
of the Slaves of Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church i he State 
of South Carolina (Charleston: A. E Miller, 1835). 
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Ministers who tried to teach slaves the rudiments of the faith 
through catechism and liturgy became aware of the limitations due to 
illiteracy. Olmsted cites an Episcopal clergyman who stated that a cause 
of failure was the slaves’ lack of confidence in the white man, engendered 
by unwillingness to teach them.to read the Bible, which was proclaimed to 
them as the Word of God addressed equally to all the human race. A 
planter who was present rebuked the clergyman for his "dangerous views," 
reminding him that the laws of the country forbade the education of Negroes, 
and that the church was the bulwark of the laws. The clergyman replied 
that he had no design to break the laws, but he must say that he con- 
Sidered that the law which withheld the Bible from the Negro was unnecessary 
and papistical in character. Certainly the clergy must have felt frus- 
trated in their attempt at enlightenment, with the constant necessity for 
oral catechism in language which was far removed from the understanding of 
the uneducated. Nevertheless, they were subservient to the system and 
always insisted publicly that the instruction would be entirely oral. It 
was only in this way that they could gain the consent of the planters for 
ministry to their slaves. 

There is little evidence that a sudden or radical change in the 
status of slaves was expected by the clergy. Their motive in seeking 
their gradual enlightenment was simoly to make them fit to exercise the 
privileges and duties of the Church, and thus to improve their present 
condition and prospects for eternity, but not to set them free. The slave 
system actually presented the Church, they thought, with a special oppor- 


tunity to this end. In 1862, Bishop Elliott of Georgia noted that the 


loimsted, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 473. 
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inroads of the enemy upon the coast had already begun to scatter the 
"subjects" of the Ogeechee Mission, and expostulated: "What a miserable 
philanthropy it is, and how blinded with its own results, which can 
interfere with such a work as this, and think that it is doing God service. 
It makes us ashamed of ourselves as human creatures, when we perceive how 
prejudice and theory, and false speculation can lead us blindfold,-as it 
does to the destruction of the sublimest work which can be done on earth, 
the bringing an ignorant and barbarous race into light and civility. 

One can only conjecture what a northern bishop might have said of the same 
incident! 

Many of these attitudes sound like a repetition of the pro-slavery 
arguments, and in a sense they are just that, but it would be wrong to 
assume that the southern clergy were hypocritical in advancing them. The 
ministry within the limitations of the slave system was needed, and one 
of its motivations was steadily to enlighten and uplift the slaves. 

To meliorate the institution of slavery.--The Episcopal Church 
generally not only acquiesced in the slavery system, but also seemed to 
think of itself as par excellence the church best adapted to minister to 
the slaves, and best able to meliorate the institution. The evil had been 
in the hearts of men who brought slaves to America, but God had permitted 
this evil to have its way so that good might result from their christian- 
ization under the influence of the Church. Bishop Meade, who did not 
favor slavery, thought that the work of the Church might bring good on 
both sides: 

While laboring to explain to them the truth of God's word, what light 


will break in upon our own rinds. And will not every effort to do 
them good in this way, increase our affection for them, cause us to 


lga, Journal, 1862, p. 16. 
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feel more deeply that they are our brethren, and thus render more 
easy and delightful the performance of every other duty? Surely none 
could thus affectionately seek the salvation of their souls, and at 
the same time be unjust, cruel, or severe in other respects. And 
mist not such love on our part, produce a corresponding feeling in 
their hearts towards us? Will they not regard, with respectful affec- 
tion, those who are so evidently interested for their eternal welfare? 
Will not such a course of conduct greatly improve and change the whole 
relation of master and servant, and extract much of the bitterness of 
that evil which all so deeply lament? Shall we not thus, in some good 
degree, substitute religious principle for that slavish fear which now 
is the chief motive of their conduct? Shall we not have among phem 
some sincere friends, who truly love us and desire our welfare? 

Meade recognized the fear underlying the relationship on both sides. He 

held the hope that if the system were sufficiently meliorated by the min- 

istry of the Church the "certain awful calamities supposed to overhang 

our heads and those of our posterity" might be averted. While "seeking 

to render their situation as comfortable and beneficial as possible," 

Churchmen might more confidently pray to God to avert disaster.“ It is 

clear that masters, as well as the slaves, were really bondsmen to the 

fear which was an inevitable part of slavery. 

Bishop Bowen believed that "the probable effect of judicious and 
faithful religious instruction on the character and comfort of slaves and 
the immediate governors" was a sufficient motivation for work among them. 2 
While the spiritual and moral welfare of slaves was a sacred concern of 
the ministerial office, there was also a strong claim in the potential 
benefit to the "social and civil state. "4 

Bishop ives appealed to young men preparing for the ministry to 
turn from consideration of foreign missionary work and "contemplate the 


amount of gross ignorance to be enlightened, of deep misery to be relieved, 


and of everlasting good to be done by the Gospel on our Southern and South 


lMeade, Pastoral Letter, p. 20. 2Ibid., p. 21. 
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Western plantations." He was so optimistic in his estimate of the poten- 
tial of the Gospel for meliorating the slavery system that he called it 
"the only thing in most cases needful to place slaves among the most 
comfortable, happy, and respectable of our population. "4 

Thus the Church cultivated a sense of self-confidence which, by 
the later years before the Civil War, made its clergy sure that the only 
sane course was the melioration of slavery--that this was the only sense 
in which the system could or should undergo change. All the techniques 
developed to bring the Gospel effectively to the slaves were not to bring 
them from slavery to freedom, but to the freedom found in Christ which 
would exist regardiess of physical circumstances. "While our northern 
brethren are dreaming of impractical theories for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Negro, and abusing us for not adopting them, we are 
Silently at work imparting to him that best of all boons, the freedom of 
the Gospel of Christ." 

To serve the plantation system effectively.--"The best ordered, and 
most prosperous plantations, are those where true religion flourishes 
among the slaves," reported a South Carolina diocesan committee in 1835.2 
Some owners had complained that Christian slaves were difficult to handle, 
but the committee contradicted this, attributing the difficulty to the 
masters' negligence in leaving the slave "to procure instruction where he 
can, and frequently from those as ignorant as himself. "4 Plantation 
government would be aided by proper religious instruction. Bishop Gadsden 
told the planters: "The restraint >.f conscience is much more forcible and 


constant than the restraint of fear. One great reason why severity is at 


lnc Journal, 1839, p. 13. 
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all necessary to maintain government, is the want of religion in those 
who are to be governed, and who therefore are not to be kept to their 
duty by any thing but fear and terror; than which there cannot be a more 
uneasy state, either to those who govern, or to those who are governed. "1 

Surely, if the Episcopal Church was to serve its constituency, it 
must serve the plantation system. This would involve a ministry not only 
to the owners and their families, but to the others associated with the 
larger family of the plantation--the overseers and the slaves. Bishops 
exhorted their clergy to enlarge their ministry to include all three 
groups. Actually, Bishop Bowen observed, the rural minister in many in- 
stances would have little to occupy his time unless he engaged in this 
enlarged ministry. If he did so, "Might not an improvement be thus effect- 
ed in the character of the constant white residents on plantations, to the 
advantage, as well as the better satisfaction of those in whose service 
they are so resident?"© The owners and their families--particularly those 
on the coastal rice plantations--left for more healthy residences during 
the months from May to October, leaving their slaves in charge of the 
overseers--"the constant white residents." Overseers as a class were not 
much educated, and were notoriously undependable. The Church seemed to 
have even less success with them than it did with the slaves--perhaps 
because the overseers were not subject to the same type of discipline and 
were not herded to the Church's ministrations. 

Despite problems and discouragements, Bishop Meade insisted that 
sooner or later both masters and ministers would be amply compensated by 
the "blessed results" of the spiritual supervision they gave the slaves.3 
The compensation would come in terms of a more tolerable and productive 


Life on the plantations--the system would be made more effective. 


2 
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To fulfill ministerial vows and vocation. To save themselves. -- 


Throughout the period 1830-1860, the slave system confronted the clergy 
as an established order. In this order they must exercise their ministry, 
and the fulfillment of their vocation, they increasingly realized, could 
not be achieved without an earnest response to the missionary challenge. 
Their consciences accused them, and they could never feel sure of their 
own salvation without having faced this accusation and tried to do their 
duty by evangelizing the slaves. Leonidas Polk summed up the matter in 
his report to the Tennessee convention of 1835, during his early ministry 
at Columbia: 

Colored people are a portion of our population, for the neglect 

of which the Rector feels that his conscience has rebuked him. They 
are as far subjects for missionary exertion, if ignorance, supersti- 
tion and sin can make them so, as any of their brethren still in the 
heart of Africa. And who is to care for their souls? Or who can say 
that I am sent of God, but not to preach the Gospel unto these people, 
though they be, in our region of the country, so emphatically "the 
poor?" We are ourselves already condemned as guilty in this matter, 
and pray that we may have grace and wisdom given us to redeem the 
time that is lost. 

So, the compulsion of ministerial vocation was a basic motivation 
for work among the slaves. Obviously, motivation is a complex thing and 
difficult to analyze, but to deny the motivation of personal dedication 
to Christ's commission would be in effect to deny that which gives life 
and unity to all the other motivations of the clergy. As always, the 
quality of men in the ministry varied greatly in the nineteenth century, 
yet there were enough men of privileged background or outstanding ability 
to guarantee that the ministry as a whole was not made up of time-servers, 


misfits, or failures from other lines of endeavor. The many instances of 


deeply responsible dedication are apparent in the diocesan journals and 
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parochial reports of the time. The social and financial rewards would 
not have been sufficient to bring ministers to the devotion exhibited 

by such priests as John Jacob Tschudy, Alexander Glennie, Paul Trapier, 
Stephen Elliott of South Carolina, William 0. Williams, Henry Sansom, 
and a number of others. There can be no doubt that they had a deeply 
spiritual motivation to exercise their vocation in the Church. This was 
accompanied with a strong sense of duty, and the anticipation of reward 
in eternity for its faithful discharge. 

In the eighteenth century, when Thomas Bacon began his ministry in 

Maryland, he reported: 

I found a great many poor negro slaves, belonging to Christian 
masters and mistresses, yet living in as profound ignorance of what 
Christianity really is as if they had remained in the midst of those 
barbarous heathen countries from whence they and their parents had 
been first imported. Being moved with compassion. . . I began 
seriously to consider in what manner I could best discharge my duty 
to them, and deliver my own soul from-_the guilt of their blood,lest 
they should perish through my own negligence. 

Later he observed in a sermon to masters that “God will pass over a multi- 
tude oF our sins if we faithfully strive to convert others. We will be 
better assured of the glory of a happy eternity." Bishop Meade, who 
admired Bacon's sermons, took a similar line in his Pastoral Letter of 
1834: "Though I have been for twenty-four years laboring a little in 
behalf of these our neglected fellow-beings, yet there is nothing which 
causes such a painful apprehension in my mind, when I think of rendering 
in the account of my stewardship to the Great Master of us all, as the 
thought of them. May we all have grace so to labor in the future, as not 
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to have such grave cause for painful apprehension."! Bishops used the 
theme of duty and rewards to encourage the clergy to follow the examples 
of others who ministered to the slaves. Bishop Bowen referred to the work 
as “an obligatory part of pastoral duty" and a "Christian benevolence" of the 
ministers of the Church. He praised the work of the Rev. John Jacob Tschudy, 
who had considered the slaves "a portion of his pastoral charge, for whom 
he was answerable." The bishop approved the cooperation of the proprie- 
tors "who gave countenance and encouragement to his pious views in this 
respect. "¢ In Virginia, the Committee on the State of the Church urged 
upon the clergy the religious instruction of "young and old among that por- 
tion of 'the degraded race of man* with which an inscrutable providence 
has been pleased to afflict our country. .. . For their moral and spiritual 
wants, we are as imperatively bound to provide, as for their temporal; 
and if the myriads under bondage, which have "perished for lack of know- 
ledge,’ shall one day be required at our hands, it may well curdle the 
warm blood at the fountain, to look forward to the tremendous account that 
must hereafter be rendered in by ministers and by masters, "3 

Bishop Ives was plagued by the shortage of clergy to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the slaves, but he called on missionaries and parish 
clergymen to do what they could in addition to their present labors. "Let 
the love of Christ, the value of souls constrain you, my brethren, and our 
coloured population will not be neglected, "4 Bishop Meade urged the work 
upon his clergy, so that it would no longer be said that "no man hath 


cared for their souls."9 
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The ministry to slaves sometimes came to be considered as important 
as that to whites. The minister on St. Simon's Island reported in 1848 
that, although half of the white families had moved away during the past 
year, he was prepared to stay there to continue the important work of 
ministering to the Negroes. When the Rev. Marion McAllister, of St. 
Mary's, Georgia, was leaving for a new assignment, he tried to encourage 
a minister to take his place by presenting the "opportunity of preaching, 
during the week, to large plantations of negroes. "“ 

The work was regarded as "the peculiar trust committed to the 
Southern church," and the clergy as "the commissioned heralds of the Gos- 
pel to their immortal souls."2 The reiteration of this call to the minis- 
ters had such effect that by 1860 most of the clergy would be uncomfortable 
if they had not given some attention to the slaves within their cures. 

Conviction of the superiority of the Episcopal Church for slaves.-- 
Despite many misgivings of owners and clergy, the motivation of the clergy 
was based partly upon the belief in the superiority of the Episcopal 
Church for the religious needs of slaves, Before the Episcopal Church 
extended its Negro work, other denominations--notably the Methodists and 
Baptists--had largely taken over the field. Many Episcopal slave owners 
doubted the suitability of the Church for the uneducated slaves, and 
employed or encouraged preachers of the more popular denominations to 
minister on their plantations. One of the tasks of the clergy was to win 
over the owners. Bishop Bowen addressed a pastoral letter to his diocese 


on this subject. He spoke kindly of the work of Methodist ministers, but 
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expressed his decided conviction that it was better for Episcopalians, as 
far as possible, "to confide this business to none, but those who will 
conduct it, according to wnat we know to be the sober, scriptural, prac- 
tical, and at once simple and deeply impressive system of ovr own Church's 
doctrine and worship, "1 In his convention address the same year, Bishop 
Bowen made a bid for work by the Episcopal Church, particularly in view of 
the dangers of propaganda and uprisings which were supposed to be associa= 
ted with unsupervised religious activities of slaves. He cautioned that 
"fanatical excitement ought, indeed, to be guarded against, and even more 
carefully, than it has been. The hand of authority, should be, on all 
accounts, discerningly applied to this. In the stead of it, sound religious 
instruction should be encouraged and promoted, "© These attitudes of 1335 
persisted in the Church. In 1847 a Virginia committee suggested that slaves 
were made worse instead of better when they were allowed to become profess- 
ors of religion in denominations which influenced them through their ignor- 
ance, their prejudices, and their errors.’ In 1855, Bishop Elliott of 
Georgia urged that the Negroes needed more instruction than they could re- 
ceive from any itinerant system, and that the "settled pastoral system of 
the Church, together with its Liturgical forms, is the best suited to their 
condition." Declamatory preaching, accompanied by temporary excitement, 

was considered of little value unless there had been a long previous course 
of instruction in doctrine. "We must first teach men what the truth is, 
before we can effectually urge them to embrace it. 


Repeated emphasis was given to the "wholesome and subordinating” 
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character of the worship and teaching of the Church.l "Her teaching, 
because it is Catholic, meets the spiritual wants of all conditions of 


men, is the cement of society, the strength and glory of nations," 


Slaveholders ministering to their own slaves.--Although statistics 
are not available, there are sufficient indications in parish registers 
and personal reminiscences to show that a great many of the clergy owned 
slaves as domestic servants, and some ministers operated farms or larger 
plantations with slaves they had acquired through inheritance, marriage 
to the daughters of slaveholders, or otherwise. Bishop Edmund Gibson of 
London had mentioned the special responsibility of clergyman-slaveholders 
in a pastoral letter about 1725, and Bishop Gadsden quoted him to the South 
Carolina clergy in 1841: 

As to those Ministers, who have negroes of their own, I cannot but 
esteem it their indispensable duty to use their best endeavors to in- 
struct them in the Christian religion in order to their being baptized, 
both because such negroes are their proper and immediate care, and be- 
cause it is vain to hope that other masters and mistresses will exert 
themselves in this work, if they see it wholly neglected, or but coldly 
pursued, in the families of the Clergy, so that any degree of neglect 
on your part, in the instruction of your own negroes, would not only 
be withholding from them the inestimable benefits of Christianity, but 
would evidently tend to the obstructing and defeating the whole design 
in every other family!3 
Many of the clergy heeded these admonitions and baptized their slaves, 
included the household servants in family prayers, officiated at their 
marriages and burials, and in some cases built chapels especially for them, 
It is probable that one reason Leonidas Polk entered the ministry was that 


he might minister to the large number of slaves he would inherit from his 


father and from the Devereux family through his wife. The Rev. Stephen 
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Elliott, after serving for ten years as rector of Prince William's Parish, 
South Carolina, voluntarily became assistant minister and built a large 
church, seating 600, at his own expense for the slaves.+ His motivation 
for his ministry at Christ Chapel, from 1846 until the war, came in large 
part from his ownership of slaves and appreciation of their need. The Rev. 
C. E, Leverett, who succeeded Elliott as rector, resigned after twelve 
years, and then, after several temporary charges, “confined his services 

to the people on his place, and the members of his household. "¢ Although 
little mention is made of Bishop Elliott's personal ownership of slaves, 

he undoubtedly chose the Ogeechee River area for the work of a missionary 
so that his own slaves on his plantation there might be served, along with 
others. The Rev. J. G. Drayton, rector of St. Andrew's Parish, South 
Carolina, was owner of the famous Magnolia Plantation, still perpetuated as 
"Magnolia Gardens." He built Magnolia Chapel for the slaves, and ministered 
for many years from about 1850 to two other chapels for Negroes--Barker's 
and Magwood's--in the same parish. The Rev. William T. Potter reported 
from Clarendon, where he was assistant minister in 1856-57, that he had had 
"application fron 16 of my own slaves, for adult baptism. "4 The Rev. Paul 
Trapier listed a number of baptisms, marriages, and funerals among his 

own "servants."2 Entries of this type are commonplace in the personal and 
parish registers of the period. Bishop Green's care for his domestics has 


already been mentioned. 
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Bishop Otey of Tennessee was, according to his daughter's testimony, 
a kind and considerate master. "Those born under his roof, he always 
baptized, and endeavored to bring them up in the fear of the Lord, having 
them taught the Church Catechism, and being very particular about their 
attendance at family worship morning and evening. Frequently he would ex- 
plain the Scriptures, as he would read to them, "1 Otey himself said in 
his diary, after the departure of his servants following emancipation, "I 
pity them. I have endeavored to treat them always humanely. They had very 
little work to do; were always taken care of when sick, as other members of 
my family. They had as comfortable rooms, and as many necessary comforts, 
as myself. If they can do better by leaving me, they are free to do so."¢ 
The diary, beginning as early as 1833, showed a deep personal concern as 
well as a recognition of his ministerial obligation to his slaves. It must 
have been disillusioning for the bishop to learn, after the war and freedon, 
that the harsh realities of the master-slave relationship were more important 
to clergy-owned slaves than the ministerial bond. When the slaves left, 
they had stripped his house of one-half of its furniture and clothing. 2 

After the war, at least one son of a slaveholder sought to redeem 
the times by entering the ministry and devoting himself to work among the 
Negroes of his own home place. The Rev. Edmund Charles Laughlin, Jr., son 
of the owner of Diamond Place, Warren County, Mississippi, took charge of 
the depleted work among Negroes in the area after the war, and continued 


to minister to them until his death in 1899.4 
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CHAPTER VI 
"WITH THE CONSENT AND OBSERVATION OF PROPRIETORS" 


The picture of the benevolent and faithful Episcopal patriarch, 
surrounded by his family and slaves joining devotedly in the beloved 
liturgy of the Church, was a favorite and sentimental image in the minds 
of many. Its occasional truth can not hide the fact that throughout the 
period there was widespread and sometimes stubborn resistance by Episco- 
pal slaveholders to the work of the Church among their Negroes. The re- 
sistance ranged all the way from the belief that no enlightenment should 
be given them, to a distrust of the suitability of the Episcopal Church 
for this class of people. Much of the resistance was overcome by the 
1850's, but it was never entirely abated. 

Gradually waning resistance.--There had always been some owners 
who had objected that making the slaves Christians "only makes them more 
saucy and proud, "2 Some were fearful that if the slaves were taught the 
full import of the Bible, or allowed to read it themselves, insubordination 
might result.“ Othere were fearful that their meeting together without 
careful supervision might lead to insurrections.? Still others saw the 
obvious difficulty of the liturgical language and the highly literate for- 
mality of the Prayer Book services. Add to these a widespread indiffer- 
ence and lack of missionary zeal, especially prior to 1835, and the pat- 


tern of resistance was formidable. In combatting it, the clergy had to avoid 
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the slightest suggestion that any unrest might result from their ministra- 
tions. Individual efforts of the clergy with the planters were seconded 

by encouragement from the bishops.+ In the 1830's, as the South moved to 
firm support of the status quo, the owners were assured that the approach 

of the Church to the slaves would be sound and conservative, avoiding that 
fanaticism associated with the theology behind the abolitionist movement. 
Thus, Bishop Bowen was able to assure South Carolinians that there was 
really no consideration opposed to the efficacy of the religious instruction 
of slaves except "such as would equally forbid all attempts alike to give 
the gospel to the ignorant and poor of our fellow men," 

Despite reassurances, the work usually tended to lag. Bishop Bowen 
had to admit, in 1835, that "the subject is a delicate one."2 It must be 
pursued "with the consent and observation of proprietors" and "under the 
constant supervision of the minister of the parish, "+ The Bishop of North 
Carolina said in 1839 that "although the better class of planters begin to 
open their eyes to their awful interest in this matter," there was so 
feeble a response to the call for missionary service that the prospect of 
doing much "for this neglected class of our population" was extremely dis- 
couraging.? Planters continued reluctant to open their plantations to 
visits by the ministers. The minister at Edingsville, South Carolina, 
noted in 1840 that he had been allowed "by permission of all the Church" 
to visit Edisto Island monthly and preach exclusively to the Negroes, but 
he believed much more could be done "were a minister permitted to visit 


the different plantations, as is allowed in the neighboring parishes, in 
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order to present the gospel to such as cannot, or will not attend the 
Sunday services, "1 

By the 40's and 50's the slavery system had become so clearly 
Sanctioned by the southern clergy that the resistance of the owners had 
been further reduced. Bishop Polk of Louisiana could say in 1843 that he 
had in no instance found the laity backward or indifferent when it was 
distinctly understood that the purpose was to teach all orders and degrees 
of men "to do their duty in that state of life in which it had pleased 
God to call them," and that "we are not political crusaders, but simple 
and guileless teachers of that Gospel which was preached by the early 
Apostles." By 1854 he reported that there were 23 organized congrega- 
tions of slaves on as many plantations in the diocese.’ The minister in 
Rapides Parish, said the bishop, had free access to a larger number of 
slaves than any similar mission in our whole country. "The readiness with 
which their proprietors assent to efforts in favor of their Christianiza- 
tion, makes the field a peculiarly inviting one, "+ Evidently, not all 
fields were so open or inviting, because of resistance by the owners, 

The Bishop of South Carolina said in 1855 that the most encouraging 
signs in the diocese were "increased harmony among ourselves, and a wider 
and more effectual opening among the colored population. . .. The opinion, 
that the Episcopal Church is not adapted to the slaves, is fast giving 
way, if it has not entirely disappeared. "9 In 1857 he reported that there 


were in the diocese 45 chapels and places of worship for slaves, and 
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about 150 Lay persons giving catecheticai instruction to as many slave 
congregations.1 Bishop Elliott of Georgia was able to say of the Ogeechee 
Mission in 1852 that, "one after another have the planters yielded their 
prejudices, and invited the missionary to take charge of their planta- 
tions; and fifteen hundred souls are now subject to Mr. Williams' teach- 
ing. "2 But in 1855 he commented that, in spite of the evidence of success 
in South Carolina and Georgia, the main reason for failure to undertake 
more extensive work was "because the Masters will continue... stubbornly 
of the opinion, that the services of the Episcopal Church are not suited 
to the negroes, and that they can not be made to give in their adhesion 
to it." Nevertheless, he observed that, while there might be some mas- 
ters who took no interest in the religious instruction of their servants, 
"a large majority feel substantial interest in their spiritual welfare," 
Many had been expending money for the purpose, but "most unprofitably" 
because they distrusted the suitability of the Episcopal Church for slaves, 
and paid ministers of other denominations. + It is probable that the lack 
of Episcopal missionaries to devote themselves to the work was as much a 
cause of this as the resistance of the planters, as Bishop Elliott said 
in 1843, "for any young man, suitable to the work, who will dedicate him- 
self to it as to a missionary field, a convenient mission, with a competent 
Salary, can be immediately procured. "7 Such men were few. 

Ironically, as the resistance gave way the work began to flower, 


and emancipation plucked the slaves from their masters’ control. 
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Positive motivations of the owners.--Of course, the attitude of 
the owners was not entirely negative. There is a revealing retrospect in 
the address of Bishop Atkinson of North Carolina at the diocesan conven- 
tion of 1865 in Raleigh: 

I take pleasure in bearing this testimony, which is, I think, very 
honorable to the masters and mistresses under the old system, that 
they listened to sharp and pointed rebukes and remonstrances on this 
subject, not only with patience, but with gratitude, that they desired 
to learn their duty, that they were year by year improving their dis- 
charge of it, that one of the chief cares and labors of a good many 
men, and of a still larger number of women, of the South, was the wel- 
fare of their servants, and that under the system of slavery in these 
states the African race made a progress, during the last hundred years, 
not only in numbers and physical comfort, but a progress from barbar- 
ism to civilization, from heathenism to Christianity, to which the 
history of the world offers no parallel. But the system was no doubt 
defective, better adapted to the early stage of a people's progress 
from the savage state, than to that which they have now reached, and, 
at any rate, God in His Providence has definitely set it aside. ... 
We must continue to care for them.+ 

This testimony of a brilliant and moderate-tempered bishop, who was not a 
proponent of slavery, illustrates the attitude of a number of enlightened 
planters who saw no reasonable way to eliminate the system, yet hoped to 
transform the institution into a Christian culture. In 1864, Bishop 
Atkinson had referred to the estate of Josiah Collins at Lake Scuppernong 
as "perhaps the best example to be seen at the South of the Christian cul- 
ture of a large body of slaves."* This was the result of nearly thirty 
years of work by a devoted Churchman, who had "labored with remarkable en- 
ergy and perseverance for this end, himself and his family teaching them, 
and he procuring as tneir Minister the ablest and most zealous Clergyman 


whom he could obtain."3 This determined effort to transform the culture 


through Christianity can hardly be considered typical, but it does repre- 
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sent the flowering in many places of a comparatively pure and lofty moti- 
vation in the owners. 

One of the first prominent planters who publicly advocated the 
Christianization of slaves was Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of St. James', 
Santee. In an address in Charleston in 1829 he argued that the inculcation 
of true religion in slaves would also be of value to white children, who 
learned many vices in their contacts with the Negroes. Also, productivity 
would be increased because there would be less tendency to feign sickness. 
Theft and falsehood would be diminished. The slaves, while uneducated in 
religion, had no transcendent moral imperative, so that "guilt, which es- 
capes human detection, knows not, and fears not, another tribunal." With 
Christian slaves there would be less need for punishment because they 
would understand the motive for forgiveness by their masters, and would 
not interpret leniency as weakness justifying the repetition of the offense. 
The use of religion as a cloak for plotting insurrection was no reason for 
withholding Christian instruction. Actually, it was "the best antidote to 
this very disease. . . . No arguments are entitled to so little weight, as 
those which condemn the use of any practice, because it has been abused." 
Religious instruction would also relieve the South of the criticism it re- 
ceived for withholding it. Finally, religion is superior to liberty or 
learning, for "they must terminate with our precarious existence; but the 
blessings of the former are only equaled by their eternal duration." 

Following the admonitions of the clergy.--The clergy sought to 
stir the owners to at least permissive action in the religious instruction 


of their slaves. They called them to a sense of duty, cajoled them on 
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occasion, promisea rewards or punishments in eternity, held up examples 

of "good citizens" who encouraged the work, invited them to meet together 
to consider methods, and sometimes complimented them on their achievements. 
Not all the clergy tried so hard, of course. Some of them were just as 
negligent as the most reluctant planters, and with these clergy the bishops 
often sought to reason about their vocations. 

Diocesan committees on the state of the Church, which normally in- 
cluded laymen as well as clergy, repeatedly called attention to the impor- 
tance of Episcopal slave owners "providing, as their means will permit, 
for the religious instruction of our colored population." The Virginia 
committee cited here made this admonition even in a "season of trial and 
danger... of greatly apprehended depression and distress"-~during the 
economic panic of 1837. Bishop Gadsden cited the exhortation of the 
colonial Bishop Gibson of London, to call masters to their duty: "Child- 
ren who are born and bred on our plantations may easily be trained up, if 
the making them good Christians be sincerely the desire and intention of 
those who have the property in them and the government over them. Those 
who are possessed of considerable numbers should be at some small expense 
in providing for the instruction of these poor creatures, and others whose 
numbers are less, and who dwell in the same neighborhood, should join in 
the expense of a common religious teacher."2 The call to duty was echoed 
again by the Louisiana committee on the state of the Church in 1854: 

"Your committee would commend to the serious and prayerful consideration 


of all masters and mistresses, whether they are now doing all they can to 
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give their people a knowledge of the way of life, "1 

Laymen were also incited to their duty by examples of "the great 
exertion of benevolent zeal" among the clergy, and by the public mention 
in diocesan conventions of exemplary work by laymen. Bishop Gadsden 
_called the roll of some of the planters and missions at the 1842 conven- 
tion of the Diocese of South Carolina: 


In relation to an object, in which our Church from the beginning 
has manifested an interest, increasing as I trust more and more, viz.: 
the Christian instruction of the slave population, 1 have to state, 
that I have participated in this measure on many occasions, in several 
places, viz.: at the plantation of John H. Tucker, All Saint's Parish, 
(who has provided a convenient and neat chapel;) of A. H. Belin, Esq., 

. Prince Frederick's; of Mr. Wm. Clarkson, near the Wateree, and at 
Society-Hill; St. John's Colleton; St. John's, Berkley; St. Thomas, 
and at the Church, Wateree. 2 

Of the number confirmed already reported 3161, 214 were persons 
of color. Many of our clergy are actively employed in imoarting to 
this class the knowledge of redemption, and the means of grace, and in 
persuading to avoid sin, and to follow after righteousness for Christ's 
sake, and I am sure I can answer for all of them, that they are ready 
to co-operate in this good work, as there may be opportunity in con- 
Sistency with other claims on their time and efforts. The Missionary 
in Prince William's Parish, (the Rev. B. C. Webb,) is exclusively 
occupied in ministering to the slaves, and the Missionary (Rev. W. 
Dehon,) at the plantations on the Wateree, is almost exclusively so en- 
gaged, comparatively a few white persons only being under his pastoral 
care. May the grace of God so prevent and follow us, as to make us 
continually to be given, and with more zeal, to this holy undertaking; 
and may the result be for his glory, and the welfare of ourselves, and 
those more immediately concerned, both the master and the servant. 


This sort of listing and encouragement occurred many times in the addresses 
of the various bishops in the South. Bishop Ives "time and again" placed 
on record his approbation of the work of slaveowners in North Carolina. + 


Some laymen who heard such impressive lists must have been inspired to 


follow their examples with their own slaves. 
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The work among slaves was sometimes taken into consideration from 
the beginning in the establishing of new missions. Bishop Green of 
Mississippi recounted that in 1856, at Greenville, he met "several gentle- 
men of the neighborhood who were friendly to the Church. They had been 
invited to meet me for consultation and advice, as to the best mode of 
securing to them and their families and servants, the services of the 
Church, "1 

The comparative restraint of the Episcopal clergy in admonishing 
the laymen probably had a salutary effect in the long run, because it did 
not entirely rob the laymen of initiative, and they came gradually to a 
greater interest in religious work among slaves, based on their own appre- 
ciation of its importance as a valid mission of the Church and as an ideal 
for humanitarianisn. 

A missionary and humanitarian impulse.--Within two years after 
Tschudy began his work in South Carolina, owners of slaves who had been 
attending his services told him that they nad perceived"a change for the 
better not only among them, but also among the other Negroes on their plan- 
tations.” As a result the planters encouraged other slaves to enroll for 
instruction, and on one plantation 61 came forward at once to be enrolled. 
Tschudy said that he had little doubt "that with the blessing of God, 
after a few years the greater part of the slaves in lower St. John's, will 
become sincere Christians, and a comfort and satisfaction to their owners." 
However, it must be added, sixteen years later, in 1836, Tschudy was still 
hopefully trusting "that means will soon be devised, whereby this numerous, 
and hitherto too much neglected class of persons, will enjoy the means of 


grace, "3 
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Occasionally the missionary impulse reached outside the plantation 
system, as at Cumberland Chapel in Stewart County, Tennessee, where "the 
excellent resident proprietors of the Cumberland Iron Works" gave generous 
support to the work of a minister among the "servants and colored people 
attached to the works, "1 

Slaveowners sometimes showed considerable initiative, particularly 
in the more recently settled states where the laymen migrated much faster 
than the clergy. Two planters near Albany, Georgia, not having the ser-~ 
vices of a clergyman, "dilligently and faithfully instructed their slaves 
in the duties of Christianity," and presented 52 for baptism,and 65 for 
confirmation when Bishop Elliott visited there in 1845. The minister com- 
mented that these planters felt themselves "responsible to God for the 
spiritual condition of their people, "* Some families kept up their custom 
of having Prayer Book services for family and slaves, though no minister 
was available. A gentleman from Maryland, who had recently moved to 
Mississippi, wrote to Bishop Green: 

I read the Church service to all my people, in the hall of my dwell- 
ing, every Sunday morning. * * * I need counsel on many subjects con- 
nected with the management of those of my fellow-creatures whom Divine 
Providence has placed under my charge. I am particularly anxious to 
instruct the young children, for whom, I have no doubt, much may be 
done, under the Divine blessing, provided it be done in the right 
method, Might not much good be done, if a convention of the planters 
belonging to our Church were called by you to meet at some central 
point, and interchange opinions on this and other kindred subjects? 

Given this much positive concern for the slaves, there could be further 
development of humanitarian attitudes. If it was granted that Divine 


Providence had placed them in their owners’ charge, and that slaves had 


spiritual natures capable of Christian nurture, the whole conception of 


2 
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the method for maintaining slavery might undergo a change. A century 
before, Bishop Gibson had said, "The restraint of conscience is much more 
forcible and constant than the restraint of fear, "1 but the secular world 
had felt compelled to use fear as a deterrent.© In 1854, Bishop Green ex- 
pressed thankfulness that the Church had made a beginning in the promotion 
of the spiritual good of the slaves: 
An increasing desire is manifested by the planters to do what in them 
lies for the amelioration of the condition of the slave, and for giv- 
ing a higher elevation or tone to their character. Many are becoming 
convinced that to enable the slave to read, will not only be adding 
to the probability of his happiness here and hereafter, but will also, 
by increasing his self-respect, and by appealing to his better nature, 
make him more obedient and trustworthy in all the duties of his 
station. 
It would be difficult to determine how much of covert self-interst was in- 
volved in the gradual change of approach on the part of the owners, but the 
fact that "many" were willing to consider teaching slaves to read is evi- 
dence of humanitarian concern. The complete dependence of the slaves on 
the "benevolence and Christian love" of their masters excited consideration 
for them, + and the Church was regarded by some as an institution which 
could lift the slaves to "a position and to hopes and prospects which they 
neither would nor could otherwise have attained." However noble the moti- 
vation may occasionally have been, it required no little romanticism and 
the occasion of an oratorical exhibition to rhapsodize as Alexander Gregg 
did in a speech at Cheraw: "The Christian master, the Christian slave, 
one in interest and affection here, and one in Christ, they live and die 
with humble confidence that they shall be heirs together of the grace and 
6 


life hereafter." 
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To sensitive religious spirits the prospect of personal salvation 
or the loss of it, of eternal approval or eternal disfavor, would surely 
be a compelling motive. Surely, some owners must have responded to the 
promise of spiritual reward pictured by the clergy. A missionary seeking 
to have the plantations on Edisto Island cpened for religious instruction 
urged the planters with the prospect: "Might not the avowed Christians 
who favored this evident duty, themselves be spiritually prospered, and 
might not others thus through them, receive a blessing from the Lord?"t 
Bishop Ives warned that "to the Christian master, a knowledge of Christ 
crucified, in its fullness, is a blessing which he cannot withhold without 
euilt and hazard to his soul."2 Bishop Polk, “encouraging such of his 
people as might question the ministry to the colored man, was wont to say: 
"You may not save him, but you will save yourself,'"2 Bishop Green, com- 
mending the mistress of an estate near Clinton, Mississippi, who had for 
several years "diligently instructed slaves in the Catechism, and caused 
their little ones to be brougnt, by baptism, into covenant with God 
through Christ," gave his benediction: "May He who is the God alike of 
the bond and the free, bless both the instructor and the instructed, "+ 

To cultivate docility and efficiency among the slaves.--The ideal 
slave-worked plantation would be one on which the slaves had developed a 
consciousness of their place in the society and such docility in accepting 
it that they would do their work with a good will, seldom if ever requir- 
ing the lash, and producing a profit and a good conscience for the master. 
No doubt, some masters found religion as taught by the Church a help to 


this end, and welcomed its influence. If some owners objected that the 
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Slaves were so stubborn that there was no dealing with them, clergy would 
answer that new toa were generally simole and honest, so trouble with 
the old stock must be due to lack of training in Christian precepts here. 1 
It was argued that sound religious instruction would make them "more use- 
ful and faithful,--better men--better servants, and better Christians," 
than those not thus instructed.2 Furthermore, religious instruction would 
reduce the danger of insurrection. No Negroes belonging to the Episcopal 
Church were involved in the Charleston conspiracy of 1822--in fact, the 
discovery of the plot was ascribed to the sense of duty of some Episcopal 
Slaves. Dr. Dalcho attributed the orderly conduct of Negroes connected 
with the Episcopal Church in Charleston to the work of the school estab- 
lished in St. Philip's Church before the Revolution. 2 

Slaves gained the esteem of their masters by a sincere profession 
of religion. 4 In particular, the fruits of ethical religion would be 
apparent in their changed conduct; by their becoming good husbands, wives, 
children, servants. They learned "holy obedience" instead of the old 
antinomianism. "From having carried themselves proudly towards their mas- 
oe as if they regarded him in great ignorance of religion, they have be~ 
come modest in their deportment, evincing the fullest confidence in the 
friendship and judgment of those who rule over them; and the fullest con- 
viction of their own ignorance and imperfect views." It was worth the 
cost to the owners, for "the voluntary increase of labour and the dimin- 
ished necessity for discipline, would amply compensate a much greater 


effort on their behalf."9 Bishop Green testified to the value of religious 
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instruction: "If anyone further wishes to learn the moral and religious 
effect upon these slaves of the instruction which is weekly given then, 
let him enquire of their owners, and he will learn that honesty and dili- 
gence in their work is, in almost every instance, the fruit of the lessons 
which they have there received."1 This cultivation of docility and a 
Willingness to work efficiently and cheerfully was an obvious part of the 
owners" motivation. 

To witness to their conservative and responsible society.--In the 
view of the Church, the sinfulness of man was responsible for the importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa. The Church would not condone the evil of a 
revival of the slave trade, even though it would have brought more Negroes 
under the influence of Christian civilization in America, but it assumed 
that those already here were a God-given responsibility--He having allowed 
the sinfulness of man to operate to achieve this object--and that He would 
bring some good out of the situation through the agency of man in the 
Church. The response of owners in the religious instruction of their 
slaves was their way of bringing good out of seeming evil, and of turning 
the institution of slavery into a missionary agency for bringing the 
souls of many to Christ and for uplifting and enlightening them with a 
share in a Christian culture according to their station and ability. In- 
sofar as this missionary activity elevated the condition of the slaves, it 
was the best possible answer to the arguments of the abolitionists. 

Fanny Kemble cuttingly remarked: "Until the late abolition move- 
ment, the spiritual interests of the slaves were about as little regarded 
as their physical necessities."© This is not quite true, because the nine- 
teenth century missionary impulse towards the slaves started before and 


during the twenties, as we have seen, and the abolition movement did not 
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gain momentum until the next decade. However, there is no doubt that the 
rise of abolitionism,did spur the owners and the Church to demonstrate 
the sincerity of their concern for the slaves’ spiritual welfare by in- 
tensifying their missionary efforts. Bishop Meade, pleading for the in- 
struction of slaves in religion, said to owners: 
Surely, God could not have tolerated, even for a moment, this relation, 
except it might be thus made subservient to good. Could we think 
otherwise, and adopt the belief that to render them the service for 
which we plead, is impracticable, then we must also of necessity en~ 
brace the doctrine of the most extravagant abolitionist, and conclude 
that the relation of master and slave is, under all circumstances, and 
even for a moment, absolutely unlawful, and ought at all hazards to be 
immediately annihilated, because incompatible with God's first and . 
dearest wish towards mankind, their instruction in heavenly wisdom. ~ 
Bishop Meade wrote these words in 1834, three years after the publication 
of the first issue of The Liberator, and two years after the antislavery 
debate in the Virginia legislature. He added, "This subject is now 
brought by the Spirit and providence of God more clearly and impressively 
before our minds than at any former period, and it must be attended to, "© 
Abolitionism drew some of the choicest adjectives from the large vocabula- 
ries of well-educated bishops. Bishop Bowen said he did not see how this 
"malignant philanthropy" could possibly be of any benefit to the slaves 
"unless savagism and outlawry be a preferable state of human existence to 
that of domestic servitude, under the benign influence of Christian prin- 
ciples and institutions." 
The South was becoming increasingly conscious of itself as a cul- 
tural entity with a distinctive way of life. The Christianization of this 


culture was an object of the Church, which was regarded as "the great con- 


servative element among all who profess and call themselves Christians in 
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this country. "1 Episcopalians were frequently reminded that they control- 
led and were responsible for large numbers of slaves, "so entirely commit- 
ted by Providence to the superintending care of the educated members of 
the Church."© Furthermore, in some sections far the largest part of them 
were under the control of Episcopalians. 3 This control involved responsi- 
bility, and the "great conservative element" certainly must not be irrespon- 
Sible. When Bishop Green founded Montpelier Institute, he proposed that 
the boys would be trained "in the best mode of performing their duties as 
the owners of slaves and the masters of human beings for whose souls they 
must give an account, "4 Bishop Polk projected the University of the South 
with the idea of training young southern men to meet with wisdom the great 
and increasing demand for responsible leadership in a slavery system, 2 
Although the requirements of their responsible position were probably not 
often consciously in the minds of owners, the web of social order in which 
they were involved, along with their Church, would lead them to shape the 
bearing points of the voke for a better fit. Thus the order would become 
more tolerable, and the reproaches of others more bearable. 

The Virginia Committee on the State of the Church, even in the midst 
of desperate conflict in 1863, did not forget the responsibility and com- 
mittment of the Church and their need to demonstrate it to the world: 

The work among our colored population is the peculiar trust committed 
to the Southern church. For years we have labored to prove ourselves 
the true--alas! the only true friend of that race, which would be so 
happy if the wicked had left them to their natural and normal position 
in this country, but who are made so wretched by the false teachings 


and allurements and practices of our enemies. God forbid, that the 
dangers which surround us, should make us forget our duty. But though 
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all the world should misunderstand us and do us wrong, we stand be- 
tween them and extermination, and are the commissioned heralds of the 
Gospel to their immortal souls: let us do our duty, stand by them 
and labor for them! Let us do right in the sight of the Lord; and in 
our private intercourse by kindness, forbearance and firmness; in our 
public relations by human laws and equitable treatment, and the re- 
pressing of anything that may foster the spirit of worldliness, extra~ 
vagance, Sin and insubordination; above all, as the servants of God, 
by bringing them His Gospel and leading them in the paths of peace and 
love and knowledge and righteousness-~let us prove our right, defend 
our position, if need be die in the performance of our duty towards 
those whom God has so signally committed to our care, whether as in- 
dividuals or as a church." 
Behind this impassioned outburst stood a good deal of uneasiness and the 
need for self-justification as a responsible society=-but behind it also 
Stood more than thirty years of steadily increasing and sober concern for 
the spiritual challenge of the slaves to sensitive consciences. 

It is interesting to ask the question whether part of the motivation 
of the owners was a desire to prepare the slaves for freedom by bringing 
them to a higher cultural and spiritual level through the Church, While 
it is true that some statements by religious leaders, such as Bishop 
Elliott, point to this possibility, the consummation is always left in the 
hands of God in some future time. Slaveholders--Episcopalians and others-- 
generally were investing most of their capital in a rising slave market, 
and those who owned a number of slaves were not content until they owned 
more. Men do not store their goods in a warehouse designated to be burned! 
It seems evident that the owners viewed Christianity as something which 
should not be denied to the slaves, but not as a tutorial agency for free- 
dom. Most of the ante-bellum South regarded slavery as a permanent 


institution, and Christianity as a means of meliorating it for the time. 


Freedom and equality would come only in the heavenly realm! 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE ACQUIESCENCE OF THE SLAVES 


Slaves, being under the authority of their masters in almost every 
detail of their lives, had little opportunity for choice except in those 
areas where their masters refrained from exercising jurisdiction. When 
they did have a choice in worship, they would generally attend religious 
exercises which afforded the greatest freedom from white supervision, and 
which included the elements of emotional participation and fervor. In 
Virginia they were generally left free to choose their own religious con- 
nections, and they usually did not choose the Episcopal Church.! In the 
South Carolina low country and other areas with large concentrations of 
Episcopal-owned slaves on plantations, they were often required to accept 
the ministrations of clergymen chosen and paid by the masters. They had 
no option but to attend "as regularly and punctually as the crew on the 
deck of a man-of-war."@ In a sense, the system of training was self- 
defeating because slaves who became spiritually literate would learn that 
they must make spiritual decisions and allegiances, and eventually, when 
opportunity was presented, they would exercise this implied freedom of 
choice. Thus, even regimented religic:; became a school for freedom. 
Meanwhile, most of the slaves reached by the Episcopal Church were those 
who had to acquiesce to its discipline because they were "so entirely 


committed by Providence to the superintending care of the educated mem- 
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bers of the Church, "+ 

Episcopal priests were so scarce, particularly in the early years 
of the century, that some planters had secured the services of ministers 
of other denominations, especially the Methodist.© As the Episcopal 
Church came more actively into the work, and the Episcopal planters were 
won over to a desire to have their slaves subjected to the ministry of 
their own Church, whole plantations would be added to the Episcopal mis- 
Sionary's charge. Religious activities thus became a part of the all- 
inclusive management system of the plantation, and acquiescence to the 
Church's ministry was the easiest and most natural course for the slaves 
to take. 

Rewards and punishments.--Some of the earliest successful work was 
based partly upon rewards--however subtly expressed. One of the early 
writers on methods of instruction said: "To engage them in a constant 
attendance upon their duty to God, we should shew them particular favour 
or displeasure, in proportion to their care or negligence in sR oaC EArt 
pioneer missionary in South Carolina may have encouraged apple-polishing 
by his system of letting the slaves see that he was watching over them, 
even when they were out of his sight. Good response could win favor from 
their masters. 

While there is little evidence of stringent corporal punishment for 
failure to attend services, the controlled system of slavery provided 
ample opportunity for the use of other measures. John H. Tucker used an 
effective method of insuring attendance at his plantation chapel under the 


charge of the Rev. Alexander Glennie, at Waccamaw: 
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« « « he required the overseer to call the roll after service, and if 
any negro failed to answer to his name, who was not also on the nurse's 
sick list for that day, he was cut off from the weekly allowance of 
bacon, sugar, molasses, or tobacco. The forfeiture of this perquisite 
was found quite sufficient to insure a punctual attendance. The hint 
may be taken by our planters, who sometimes find reluctance to attend 
religious services where they have established them on the plantations. 
Few owners like to use compulsion in such cases. Mr. Tucker's plan is 
a wise one. It attacks the African at his weakest point, and appeals 
to his appetite for the good of his soul. 
Probably an even greater punishment would have been to deprive the slaves 
of all opportunity for religious meetings. The deadly monotony of planta- 
tion labor, the dullness of life on plantations for wnite as well as black, 
made Church services a most important social and emotional outlet. The 
sanction of religion made them more acceptable to the masters as an acti- 
vity for slaves, so long as effective control was exercised and the danger 
of disturbing doctrines was avoided. The accounts of unrestrained reli- 
gious activities of slaves reveal a high degree of emotionalism, and al- 
though this was characteristic of whites of some classes as well as slaves, 
it is evident that the release provided by revivalism filled a void in 
drab lives. The coming of the Episcopal Church, with its restrained worship 
and discipline, must have had a distinctly depressing effect on some 
slaves who had become accustomed to less disciplined worship. Even so, 
the release from the daily routine must have been welcome. The prudent 
master might well follow the advice given in 1784 by the Vicar of Teston, 
in Kent: 

The good man on the Sabbath interrupts his usual employments not 
only to have leisure to review his conduct, to improve his mind for 
futurity, to reflect on and bless God for his. mercies, but also for 
the sake of his dependents: they are indulged with a respite from 
labor and a weekly festival wnich makes servitude tolerable. This 
compassion is followed by its proper reward. Continual toil would 


wear out the constitution of servants long before their natural period 
of decay; but during the day of rest they renew their strength, and 
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the hopes of its weekly return make them cheerfully undergo their 

common labor. The useful ox repays the indulgence in patient en- 

during. 1 
Holidays or half-holidays were sometimes given for the visit of a bishop. 
Even during the seasons when the labor of slaves was required the whole 
day in the fields, some masters allowed from two to three hours every 
week for attendance at weekday religious services. Few slaves were will- 
ing to pass up such an opportunity for release from the laborious routine 
of planting or harvesting, which sometimes required as much as twenty 
hours a day in seasons of urgency. 

For some slaves the opportunity of sharing religious experiences 
with the master must have been a motivation. The Episcopal Church provided 
more opportunities for this than most other denominations. Baptism in the 
Episcopal Church requires sponsors, and the master and mistress often 
filled this office. A few slaves, particularly house servants, would value 
the privilege of receiving communion with their masters, and the status of 
"sharing" the same minister. Even so, many house servants would have pre- 
ferred the less privileged but less closely supervised life of the slave 
quarters, where they would at least be among congenial spirits tied to 
them by recognizable bonds of kinship. The motivation of sharing the 
religious experience of the master was countered by a stronger one--the 
desire for a measure of spiritual freedom. Following the Civil War, with 
the collapse of the work of the Church among Negroes, it was evident that 
the sharing of the religious experience of the master race was not a 
factor strong enough to preserve the work, except in cases where Negroes 


had had relative freedom in their own congregations, or where there was a 
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post-war concentration of the literate elite who had absorbed more of the 
white man's culture. Also, by mid-century when the permanence of slavery 
had become part of the southern credo, the shared experience, which had 
formerly been prized, had become a symbol of supervision and entrapment. 

Genuine religious response.--It should not be assumed that, in view 
of the"non-religious" motivations which have been noted, there was no 
genuine religious response from the slaves. The fact is, all the parts 
of the complex of motivation, or any number of them, could be considered 
religious, It would be false to assume that religion had to do only with 
what was generally recognized as religious activity. The slave's reli- 
gious response, even in his coerced and controlled environment, had this 
in common with ail other men: his Eerste response Was evidenced in the 
totality of his life, not only in his acceptance of a manipulated culture. 
The response to a spiritual confrontation may have been by revolt or 
acquiescence, by humility or pride, by delusion, despair, or faith. These 
responses are not measurable at any given moment, and can only be seen 
dimly in the fruits of long effort. 

When the more immediate evidences which men chose to consider 
"genuine religion" were weighed by the clergy, they found encouragement~- 
somewhat diluted by failure. The Rev. Joseph Walker, of Beaufort, South 
Carolina, had felt that the Methodists could do a better job with the 
slaves on plantations, and yet he felt that if a more lively interest were 
shown by the Church and ministers, "our houses of worship might be filled 
up with negroes. "+ Several years later a Charleston minister reported 
that, in St. Peter's Church, “less has been done as to the religious in- 
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struction of the coloured people in the congregation, than had been hoped, 
but chiefly from their own disinclination to receive it. wt 

Against such negative inferences could be set a stream of positive 
impressions, beginning in 1817 and continuing throughout the period. 

Those listed here are only a small selection indicative of a general re- 
sponse. 

Bishop Ives of North Carolina observed in the colored congregation 
at Fayetteville, "from three to four hundred worshippers, regular in 
their attendance, devout and orderly in their devotions and deeply atten- 
tive to the instructions of their pastor . . . more than forty communi- 
cants, conducting themselves with great Christian propriety. ... I have 
uniformly witnessed during my visitations, such a desire to be instructed, 
and such gratitude for our instruction given, on the part of our colored 
population, as to fix my determination to respond, as soon as possible, 
to the very general request of our planters, to provide for that popula- 
tion some more efficient and extended means of Christian knowledge, "4 

The minister on St. Simon's Island, Georgia, noted that "the black 
congregation whom I preach to every Sunday evening continue to manifest 
much eagerness and gratitude for religious instructions. "2 

The rector of Christ Church, Wilton, South Carolina, reported in 
1840 that at the summer services, primarily for slaves, "between two and 
three hundred of the blacks are commonly present, and the religious in- 
terest excited among them, is great, and apparently unfeigned, "+ 

Bishop Green of Mississippi noted "the reverent and devout demeanor 


of these unlettered slaves" on the plantation of George Yerger, Yazoo 
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County, in 1854. At Early Grove, Marshall County, "a crowded congregation 
of blacks . . . listened with deep and earnest attention, and begged that 
those words might be spoken to them again, "1 Another time, near Bovina, 
in a place of worship belonging to the Methodists, "Seeing a good many of 
the blacks standing without the door unable to find room within the house, 
I gave notice that I would preach for their benefit in the afternoon. 
Although the notice was a short one, yet, when the hour arrived the house 
was crowded, and I can truly say that I never preached to a more deeply 
attentive or apparently more interested congregation." A few days later, 
at Joseph Davis' plantation, "The Hurricane," he preached to "a large 
number of blacks, who listened with unfailing attention for a whole hour. "© 

In North Carolina, the rector of St. Paul's Parish, Clinton, Sampson 
County, held services on Sunday and Friday evenings for "the colored peo- 
ple on Dr. Beatty's plantation and in the neighborhood," and recorded 
"their devout demeanor, close attention, and earnest desire to come into 
the knowledge of the truth."3 In Washington, North Carolina, the interest 
among "free persons of colour" was so great that a chapel was erected by 
them and placed under kueeetaete ef the Rev. William N. Hawks. This was 
probably the first church erected by free Negro Episcopalians in the South. 
In 1858 the rector at Henderson reported that the afternoon service was 
given to the colored congregation. "They seem well disposed to receive 
religious instruction, and undoubtedly need it." 

The minister of the Savannah River Mission said in 1855: "The 


Negroes appear more and more to appreciate a ministry which is for them 


Imiss, Journal, 1854, p. 25; 1853, p. 17. 
2Miss, Journal, 1854, p. 25. 3Nc Journal, 1855, p. 43. 
4NC Journal, 1846, p. 13. NC Journal, 1858, p. 48. 
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and their benefit, and especially a ministry affording them all the com- 
forts arising out of a resident pastoral relationship. "1 At the same 
convention, Bishop Elliott mentioned his visit to Mrs, Fishburn's plan- 
tations near Columbus, when "the Holy Communion was given to a large num- 
ber of these faithful adherents of the Church, "© 

The quality of singing was a good evidence of the slaves' response. 
Bishop Elliott said of the regular choir at St. Stephen's Chapel for 
Negroes in Savannah: "They have exemplified a steadiness and persever- 
ance, aS well as capacity for the acquisition, and ability in the execu- 
tion, of musical knowledge, which reflects credit, not only upon themselves, 
but their race." Bishop Green commented on the music at the Chapel of the 
Cross, sixteen miles from Jackson, Mississippi: "If any one wishes to hear 
the chants and hymns, and various responses of our services, uttered with 
becoming concert and fervency, let him attend the afternoon services of 
the House of God, when it is filled, as usual, from one end to the other, "4 
A visitor at Mr. Weston's plantation chapel on Waccamaw Neck, South 
Carolina, told of the afternoon service at which the colored choir, com- 
posed chiefly of house servants, all dressed in uniform costume, sang all 
the chants "with great spirit.” He said that "they sustained three parts 
with accuracy, and with all the feeling which the African displays for 
music, and as the whole congregation united, they were really chants, a 
natural musical expression of joyous feeling--not -that cold artistic per- 
formance which the ambition of organists and choirs sometimes inflicts on 


city congregations. It was more to my taste than any music I heard in 


Ica, Journal, 1855, p. 35. “Ga, Journal, 1855, p. 17. 
3Ga, Journal, 1058, p. 55. Miss, Journal, 1856, Bishop's Diary. 
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York Minster or St. Paul's Cathedral. "+ 

All the factors of compulsion, supervision, rewards and punishments, 
human pride and lack of real fellowship, could not obviate the fact of a 
genuine religious response on the part of the slaves, however the motives 
may have been mixed with the prudential considerations arising out of the 


nature of slavery, and with the sin and frailty of mankind. 


lsouthern Episcopalian, III (May, 1857), p. 81. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE ENVIRONMENT OF WORSHIP 


The developme i tation chapels.--As the work among slaves 
began to revive in the 1820's, they were usually accommodated in the 
parish churches, with designated seating at the regular services or with 
additional services especially for them. The seating customs are better 
understood in the light of church arrangements in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Box pews, rented or purchased by church members, were 
the general rule. The use of "slips" or open pews did not become common 
until later in the century, when the spread of "free churches” had caused 
the seats to become public property. "The pews in the galleries were 
either sold for a lower price than those on the main flcor, or reserved 
for the choir, the children, strangers, or Negroes. In parishes where the 
number of Negro attendants was large, a special gallery often was built 
for their use, abcve the main gallery, "1 Slaves took whatever seats were 
assigned to them by the vestry, or had been relegated to them by custom. 
William Meade preached in St. Philip's, Charleston, in 1817, and later 
described his impressions: 

I witnessed what surely would have gladdened the heart of the most 
prejudiced opponent of slavery. I saw what I was told were the last 
fruits of the labors of the old missionaries of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Old negro men and women, with 
some of the children, sitting on benches along the side-aisles, and 
around the chancel, and near the pulpit, which was advanced some dis- 


tance into the middle aisle. Spectacles aided their aged vision, 
and, with Prayer-Books in their hands, they read the responses aloud 


1Manross, , Episcopal Church, 1800-1840, p. 150. 
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in the midst of their owners. + 


As the work grew the problem of accommodations became more pressing, 
and in many churches it became necessary to extend the church building and 
add additional pews for Negroes, or to enlarge existing galleries or add 
new ones. St. Helena Parish, Beaufort, and St. Matthew's Parish were pre- 
paring to do this in 1826. The latter reported that "no coloured people 
attend the Church for want of seats."& St. Michael's, Charleston, report- 
ed in 1830 that the places in the church which people of color were permit- 
ted to occupy were generally in use by them.J There was a continued in- 
crease in colored communicants in St. John's, Berkley, and St. John's, 
Colleton, and in 1830 the latter parish was forced to plan to enlarge its 
building. St. Andrew's Parish and St. Paul's, Stono, had ample accommoda- 
tions for Negroes at that time; but Grace Church, Camden, reported that 
"the want of a suitable place for congregating coloured persons, has pre- 
vented all ministration among them." The rector at Cheraw had been solv- 
ing the problem partially by "teaching a number of Colored people at the 
Church on every Sunday evening at candle-light, "9 In 1836, Holy Trinity 
Church, Grahamville, had been given four hundred and fifty dollars towards 
enlarging the church "for the accommodation of the coloured congregation. "© 
The rector had preached upon plantations 59 times during the past year, 
but made no mention of plantation chapels. In Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
it was the custom for proprietors of pews to relinquish them to the colored 
people at a special service for them when the bishop made his visitation./ 

lWilliam Meade, QOL ches, Ministers and Families of Virginia 
(Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co., 1857), II, 358. 


2SC Journal, 1826, p. 28. 3Ibid., 1830, p. 20. “Zbid., 1832, p. 26. 
STbid., 1833, p. 27. Ibid., 1836, p. 30.  7Haywood, p. 101. 


Probably the earliest plantation chapel erected especially for slaves 
was that of William Clarkson, a wealthy planter, at Wateree, Richland 
District, South Carolina, about 1820.1 St. Matthew's Parish was planning 
the erection of a building for the use of slaves in 1836, ¢ 

The assembling of large groups of slaves for Sunday worship in 
towns or settlements was fraught with problems of morality and discipline, 
and the distance from plantations to churches or towns added to the diffi- 


culty of supervision. Plantation chapels were a logical answer. If the 


Slaves stayed close to home for their worship they would be less distracted 


from their responsibilities and less subject to alien influences. 
The development of chapels was limited by several factors. The 
acute shortage of clergy which continued throughout the ante-bellum period 


in the entire South prevented the enlistment of many missionaries. Also, 


in the Episcopal Church, the minister was generally thought of as connected 


with one church rather than a field or circuit. At best, the distances 
between plantations made it difficult to combine them in areas to be 
served together. It was not until the late 1840's that the numerical 
bulk of the work was in chapels or separate churches. 

Meanwhile, household worship provided a partial substitute and a 
transition. This worship was of two general types: first, when the mas- 
ter or mistress gathered together the family and servants for prayers and 
catechism; second, when larger groups of slaves would be gathered in the 
home with the master's family for special occasions. The latter was the 
more obvious substitute or preparation for the plantation chapel. In the 
first instance, the slaves inciuded would normally be only the house-serv- 


ants, whom it was customary to assemble for worship in some religious 


lThomas, A Historical Account, p. 546. 2sc Journal, 1836, p. 31. 
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households. The Rev. Alexander Glennie regularly had all his servants 
attend family prayers.+ The practice of family worsnip was commended in 
Virginia as "among the most important means of religious instruction to 
servants." The Committee on the State of tne Church cautioned that care 
must be taken as to the time, the choice of scriptures, and explanation. 
They noted that family prayers were often held when the servants were at 
their duties, or in the evening when they had little free time. The 
Committee, of which Bisnop Moore was chairman, and Bishop Meade and three 
laymen were members, commented that families should be “nurseries for the 
church as the church is for Heaven."© That the families in Virginia did 
not make much progress in response to these recommendations is shown by 
a committee report to the convention twenty years later, which observed 
that in spite of a general concern and willingness on the part of heads of 
families, very little religious instruction was given to the servants at 
home. 
The answers to the committee's interrogatory, as to the number of fam- 
ilies in the congregation in which this is attended to, is, witha 
Single exception, unfavorable. "several," "a few," "very few," are 
the replies. dere and there a pious mistress or the devoted daughters 
do what they can, but these are rather the exceptions. The custom is 
to leave them to themselves, which generally amounts to surrendering 
them to others of their own color, no wiser nor better than themselves, 
for mutual delusion and debasement. 
The Virginia pattern of failure in family worship with slaves was probably 
shared in most other dioceses, True, there were notable exceptions, but 
the strong commendation given these households by bishops and other clergy 
indicates that they were not the norm; rather they were used as examples 
to encourage the majority who were involved in the general neglect, 
ljohn M., Norton, Life of Bishop Gadsden (New York: General Protes- 
tant Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church Book Society, 1858), p. 103. 


2Va, Journal, 1841, p. 13. 4Ibid., 1860, pp. 64-65. 
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Household worship of the second type was more productive; that is, 
when larger groups of slaves were assembled for regular services and in- 
struction. During her residence on the Butler plantation in Georgia, 
Frances Kemble had prayers for the slaves on Sunday in her home. They 
came voluntarily at her invitation. The slaves were allowed to go to 
church in Darien only once a month.t In the frontier dioceses, particu- 
larly Mississippi and Louisiana, while the work was being established, it 
Was a common custom to assemble the slaves in the owner's house or ina 
convenient outbuilding when the bishop or other minister would come for 
services. Bishop Elliott of Georgia said that, when visiting Baker County 
in the southwestern part of the state, he "preached in the morning at Mr. 
Nightengale's house to a mixed congregation of whites and blacks. During 
the service I baptized an infant, and confirmed two persons, one white 
adult and one colored adult. It is the intention of these gentlemen to 
build a small plantation church as soon as proper arrangements can be made, ''2 
Bishop Green of Mississippi held many services in owners’ houses, vresaging 
the establishment of plantation chapels, as on the estates of Edmund C. 
Laughlin and Joseph &. Davis, near Vicksburg. Sometimes the room and hall 
was filled with slaves from the estate. At other times he held additional 
services later in the day to accommodate those who could not get in the 
packed house. Bishop Polk often held services in the parish church in the 
morning and on a nearby plantation in the afternoon.’ In the older settled 
areas the missionary impulse to the slaves had led ministers to hold ser- 
vices on plantations so that they could reach at least a portion of the 


great number of slaves to whom the church would be inaccessible, or who 


lkemble, Journal, p. 220. Ga, Journal, 1844, p. li. 


3La, Journal, 1860, p. 20. 
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could not be allowed to attend there for lack of space. John Tschudy had 
started this practice about 1820 in South Carolina, on the plantations of 
Isaac Ball, near Strawberry Chapel, and Lawrence M. Dawson, near Biggin 
Church, These were evening services, held after he had officiated at the 
parish church in the morning. + With the encouragement of the bishop, the 
work was steadily extended on plantations in several parishes. Although 
the provision of plantation chapels proceeded very slowly, by 1849 there 
were at least ten. 

William Meade, in 1818, envisioned the establishment of Sunday 
Schools under the direction of masters or mistresses, saying that they 
should "make each plantation a little village, with its school-house and 
its temple, its pupils and its worshippers, its teachers and domestic 
priests. "2 The closest approaches to this ideal were in All Saints* Par- 
ish, Waccamaw Neck, South Carolina where thirteen chapels were built, and 
on the plantations of Josiah Collins and Ebenezer Pettigrew, at Lake 
Scuppernong, in North Carolina. In each of these places there was a long- 
sustained effort to establish the kind of Christian culture envisioned by 
Bishop Meade. 

At first the plantation chapels, if they might be dignified by the 
name, must have been rude structures or outbuildings adapted for this use. 
For want of a building, sometimes the service was conducted in a grove, 
giving it the environment of a camp meeting which seemed attractive to the 
slaves. From such beginnings in expediency the plantation chapel developed. 
Most of the chapels were neat and simple frame buildings with plantation- 


made furnishings, but some, notably Hagley Chapel in All Saints’ Parish, 


Isc Journal, 1821, p. 14.  Ibid., 1849, p. 19. 
Meade, Sermon, 1818. Wa. Journal, 1860, p. 65. 


were beautiful churches with handsome furnishings and stained glass win- 
dows. The plantation chapel on the estate of George S. Yerger, Yazoo 
County, Mississippi, was described thus by a visiting clergyman: "The 

neat Church, which, though unpretending, is more Church-like than many a 
Church edifice in Mississippi."@ It had "a bell and tower and chancel, and 
every other becoming appurtenance of the House of God."3 The chapel on 
the plantation of William Newton Mercer, near Natchez, was described as 


wt Uespite these efforts, 


"a most beautiful specimen of gothic architecture. 
chapels were scarce, and as late as 1849 in South Carolina the rector of 
Christ Church Parish listed two "great drawbacks to his accomplishing much 
among the negroes. lst, Their strong attachment to other religious denom- 
inations, under whose influence they have for a long time been. 2ndly, 
The want of private chapels, or other suitable and convenient places for 
instructing them on the plantations. "9 

It is difficult to ascertain how many plantations had chapels. There 
is a problem of definition. Was an adapted building a chapel? The number 
of plantations served individually was far in excess of the number of 
chapels, and on some of these the buildings were shared with Baptists, or, 
more usually, Methodists. In counting Episcopal plantation chapels it is 
more conservative to consider only those which seem to have been built by 
Episcopal owners primarily for the use of slaves. Often they were also 
family chapels, and in some cases neighbors would attend services in then. 
Using somewhat flexible criteria, an estimate of the number of chapels in 

lone large, well-designed stone baptismal font from Hagley Chapel, 
said to have been imported from England, is now in Grace Church, Camden, 
Deus 

iss, Journal, 1851, p. 20. Ibid. ‘Ibid, 1848, p. 35. 


sc Journal, 1849, p. 37. 
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1860 can be made. About half of the total number were in South Carolina, 
where there were in 1859 "about fifty chapels, for the benefit of negroes 
on plantations." This number included thirteen in one parish, All Saints’, 
Waccamaw. In Virginia, plantation chapels were comparatively rare in 
proportion to the large number of slaves, but there were at least six on 
the James River, and a few others, In North Carolina there may have been 
as many as six. In Georgia there were six or seven, including the church 
of the large Negro congregation of St. James’, Ogeechee. © In Mississippi 
there were at least six, and possibly as many as ten. In Alabama there 
were at least two well-constructed chapels, and probably a few less impos- 
ing plantation meeting houses. In Louisiana there was work among some 
3600 Negroes on 31 plantations in 1855, but the number of chapels is in- 
determinate--perhaps as many as twelve. In Tennessee there were two or 
more plantation chapels. Perhaps 100 plantation chapels provided in the 
South by Episcopal planters would be a conservative estimate. This number 
would be larger if all the rude provisions of shelter against inclement 


weather were included, 


1oc Journal, 1859, p. 275. 


2In addition to the Ogeechee Mission, and St. Stephen's Chapel in 
Savannah, one of the planters on the Ogeechee had recently built "a neat 
chapel," and it was reported that "the Messrs, Habersham, Butler, King, 
Gould and others, have instituted chapels and religious ministrations on 
their plantations." See Southern Episcopalian, VI (October, 1859), p. 344. 


3Some Louisiana planters had moved from the Church stronghold of 
South Carolina. "On the two estates of John L. Manning, former governor 
of South Carolina, near Donaldsonville, the Rev. Wm. E. Silet held reli- 
gious services in 1855 for a congregation of nearly 500 slaves; and on the 
estate of Col. J. S. Preston, also of South Carolina, for another 500." 
Carter, So Great a Good, p. 105. 
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Time of services.--The days and hours for slave worship varied, but 
a general pattern could be discerned, The minister must first conduct his 
stated parish services, which were usually in the morning--sometimes with 
additional afternoon or evening services in the cities. Then he would add 
special services or periods of instruction for the slaves. In short, the 
Slaves got a portion of such time and energy as the minister had left over 
after meeting his parish responsibilities. The periods of instruction for 
slaves might be before or after the morning service, or the afternoon or 
evening service might be specially planned for them. If the minister had 
plantations in his charge, he would visit one or more of them on Sundays 
if duties at the parish church permitted, with additional visits on week 
days or nights. If the minister was working entirely with slaves, the 
Sunday morning service would be at a plantation chapel or slave church, as 
at Christ Church, Prince William Parish, South Carolina, or at St. James’ 
Church, Ogeechee, Georgia. There were few of these exclusive ministries. 
Most charges were based on a white parish, with the slaves as an extra 
responsibility. In many cases the plantation appointments were so numerous 
that weekly services could not be held. Sometimes the slaves would have 
Episcopal services or catechetical instruction only once a month, or less, 
and that for only a little more than half the year. 

In 1843 a survey was made in South Carolina to determine what prac- 
tices were current in regard to instructing the slaves. The secretary 
summarized the information about time and place of worship as follows: 

The hour of the day selected for assembling the negroes has varied 
with circumstances. In one Parish, the clergyman visits two planta- 
tions on alternate Sundays, before the service in the Church. In the 
same Parish, and others, service is held for the benefit of the 
negroes, either in the Church or on plantations, on Sunday afternoon. 
Two or more clergymen go through the severe duty of riding several 


miles, of holding morning service and preaching in the Church, of 
catechising the negroes for an hour after it, and of holding the even- 


ing service, and preaching at 3 or 4 o'clock on one plantation, and 
again at night on another. In some places, it is held during the day 
on other days than Sunday; but more generally it is held by candle- 
light, or at sunset after the labors of the day are over. 

Where the colored congregation have been within reach of the Church, 
the time chosen has been immediately after Divine Service, upon the 
retirement of the white congregation. In such cases it has not been 
generally thought desirable to use the Liturgy any further, than to 
close with suitable Collects. The colored congregation has already 
had opportunity of joining in the beautiful and solemn services of the 
Church, and the meeting then held is considered rather in the light of 
a Sunday School. . . . 

It is understood, that, with few exceptions, all the services held 
by clergymen of the Church on plantations, are for half the year only, 
the climate rendering it too hazardous to officiate at night during 
the summer on plantations. They are generally also held once a fort- 
night only, (sometimes at periods of three or four weeks,) unless, 
where as in one or two instances, a lay-catechist alternates with the 
minister, or where the Master, or some of his family take this labor 
upon himself. 


Usually, the services at plantation chapels were in the afternoon or eve- 
nNing--the latter time being preferred by the slaves--but Mr. Glennie of All 
Saints’ Parish, Waccamaw, arranged his Sunday schedule to avoid services 
after dark.* When he had two assistants, they could conduct daytime ser- 
vices on eight plantations each Sunday, and at other times during the week 
at night. He and his assistants tried to see that each chapel was visited 
once a fortnight, and some once a week. The children were catechized dur- 
ing the week.2 Mr. Glennie had the unusual advantage of being able to 
maintain his work during the summer, because the summer residence for the 
planters and himself was on Pawley's Island, easily accessible to the 
mainland. 

In Virginia, the basic practice was for the servants to attend 
services "at the same time and place with their masters," and more room 


was appropriated for this purpose than was generally needed. In addition, 


1s¢ Journal, 1843, p. 37.  “Littell's Living Age, LIV, p. 292. 


3Henry DeSaussure Bull, All Saints" Church, Waccamaw (Columbia, 
S. C.: The R. L. Bryan Company, 1949), p. 32. 
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ine 


in several parishes the Slaves had separate services, either in their own 
special chapels or in the "lecture or Sunday-school room." These special 
services were conducted in some parishes weekly, or several times a month 
as the strength of the minister and other considerations permitted. 

Besides such stated services, frequent occasions for preaching occur 
in connection with funerals; and in some instances opportunity for prayer 
and exhortation is given in their own cabins. These ministrations, how- 
ever, are rendered mainly in the country parishes. in towns, little 
provision is made for their instruction, beyond the appropriation of 
some part of a gallery for their use on occasions of public worship. 

The schedule was dependent partly on the zeal of the minister. When William 
Meade was a young minister at Frederick, "he preached to the negroes on 
fifteen plantations, meeting them at breakfast-time at one place, and at 
dinner-time at tne next; their masters consenting, at his instance, to this 
interruption of their daily labors, "4 

Most often, special services for Negroes were in the afternoon or 
evening. The following reports are typical: 

From Tennessee, 1850, St. John's Church, Maury County: "The services 
are maintained according to our usual system; the Sunday evening services 
being for the colored congregation. "2 

Virginia, 1840, Frederick Parish, Millwood, Clarke County: "In 
addition to our regular services on Sabbath morning, I preach to the colored 
people every Sunday afternoon, and lecture at night. "* 

Georgia, 1842, St. Simon's Island: "For the last two months, ser- 
vices have been held for the Negroes on Sunday afternoon at the Church; on 


Sunday night and once during the week at some one of the plantations, which 


are visited in rotation. ") 


lva, Journal, 1860, p. 64. 2Johns, Memoir, p. 17. 


3Tenn, Journal, 1050, De s7. Wa Journal, 1840, p. 32. 


Ga. Journal, 1842, p. 24. 
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Georgia, 1845, St. David's, Glynn County: “During the summer it is 
very doubtful whether any white man could long endure the exposure of 
preaching on these plantations at night, when alone they can be taught to 
advantage, and when alone they desire to be taught, for but few of them can 
assemble at the distant Church on Sunday. "1 

Georgia, 1855, St. Stephen's Chapel, Savannah, which had been opened 
that year "for the exclusive benefit of the colored people": "Services are 
held every Sabbath evening; the afternoon is devoted to the Sabbath School. "* 

Louisiana, 1848, St. James' Church, Alexandria: "On Sunday nights 
the service and sermon have been especially for the colored people, "3 And, 
in 1854, from the same parish: "The services on the plantations have been 
continuing statedly on Sunday afternoons and for a part of the year, on 
Wednesday evenings. "4 

Louisiana, 1859, St. Mark's, Shreveport: "Besides the regular Sun- 
day morning service to the white congregation, services are held for the 
colored people on eight plantations, there being a service at 4 o'clock P.M. 
and at night, giving each an opportunity to attend public worship once a 
month. "9 

The weakness of the Church and the spasmodic character of its 
Witness were far from realizing the vision of Bishop Gadsden in 1849, when 
he had hoped for "the day not distant when each large plantation, or two 


or more smaller ones united, shall have a Chaplain, and daily services, "© 


laa, Journal, 1845, p. 20. “Ibid., 1855, p. 45, 


3La, Journal, 1848, p. 29, ‘Ibid., 1854, p. 45. 


5Thid., 1859, p. 36. SC _Journal, 1849, p. 19. 
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Sunday observance and church attendance.--Sunday as a day of rest 


Was generally observed. The question of slaves having free time on Sunday 
to attend church did not concern many of the clergy, whereas they often 
expressed concern at their failure to take advantage of the opportunity 
for worship thus provided. Bishop Meade lamented in 1834, "It is deeply 
affecting to think, how few of our servants attend any religious meeting 
whatever; but either spend their Sabbaths in idleness at home, or go 
abroad in pursuit of any thing, rather than the salvation of their souls. "1 

The day of rest on Sunday was not universal, however. Particularly 
in the newer states during the harvest season, when haste was necessary to 
save the year's profit, planters in some areas worked their slaves on 
Sundays. Bishop Polk of Louisiana started the innovation on Leighton 
Plantation of not having his slaves work on Sunday in any season; and his 
neighbors remonstrated, warning him that this could spell his ruin.* The 
minister of Emanuel Church, Plaquemine Parish, Louisiana, commented in 
1854 on progress in Sunday observance: "The importance of a due regard 
of the Lord's Day, it is believed, is gaining ground. On three planta- 
tions, as a general rule, work on Sundays is professed to be discontinued, 
certainly, with much room for greater attention to their due observance, 
but we are to hail it as more than a step in the right direction. I am 
given to understand, the fourth plantation is to be added to that number, 
and God grant that there may be yet and yet others, "3 

In spite of tnese evidences of irreligious greed and hard economic 
competition in the southwestern area, Sunday was usually a day or rest for 


slaves. Whether or not they would attend church was a question usually 


lMeade, Pastoral jy parc.e 2carter, So Great a Good, PemLoge 


3La, Journal, 1854, p. 47. 
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decided by other factors. Lack of space was one. St. Michael's Church, 
Charleston, was rather apologetic about the small number of Negroes 
attending there, as compared with St. Philip's, and ascribed this to lack 
of seating space. The effect of crowded conditions in Charleston churches 
was compounded by indifference. When the Rev. Paul Trapier was seeking to 
establish Calvary Chapel for Negroes in 1847, he reported: "There are, as 
it appeared in the census of 1840, about 20,000 slaves in our city and its 
suburbs; and not more than 1000 of these are in any way connected with our 
Six Episcopal churches; nor, in all the other places of worship, in all 
denominations, it is estimated that more than 5000 can be accommodated. 
This leaves an appalling residue of about 14,000. Where are they? What 
is becoming of them?"t In the earlier period of the thirties and forties, 
before the development of plantation chapels and separate churches, the 
problem of space was greater. The parish of St. Thomas and St. Denis had 
to add galleries in 1837 so that slaves could attend. © On Edisto Island in 
1840, attendance was limited for slaves "as the space allowed them is very 
small, there being no galleries in the winter church, "3 Inaccessibility 
of churches was another factor. Even where parishes were fairly well es- 
tablished and relatively close together, a distance of several miles might 
preclude attendance of slaves coming on foot. The infrequency of services 
at some places also limited opportunities for slaves to worship. 

Assuming that space in convenient churches and regular services 
were available, there was still the problem of lack of interest. The fail- 


ure of slaves to attend church in Virginia caused concern, and a diocesan 
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committee reported in 1860 that "the provision for accommodating ser- 
vants in our churches, in their own chapels, and other places, is beyond 
the demand."1 It was estimated that not more than eight or nine thousand 
of the colored population of Virginia--527,194 colored persons according 
to the census of 1850--were brought under the influence of the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church, "though far the largest part of them are under 
the control of those who profess and call themselves Episcopalians. "© 

In spite of the limited outreach of the Church, and sometimes the 
discouraging lack of response, the attendance of slaves increased markedly 
during the forties and fifties in settled areas with large concentrations 
of slaves accessible to organized religious work on plantations. 

Attendance at services was generally voluntary, occasionally with 
special inducements, but sometimes compulsory. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century in South Carolina, the minister of St. Andrew's Parish 
noted that "coloured people attend the Church numerously, with encourage- 
ment from the Parishioners. "2 St. Paul's Parish, Stono, found that "many 
of the coloured people were induced to attend from the convenient arrange- 
ments which had been made for them. "4 The minister of St. John's, Colleton, 
believed that he could swell his list of communicants to "an almost in- 
definite extent," if he could give the slaves a colored ministry. ? A lay- 
man of Stateburg recalled that, before the Civil War, "the rear pews were 
reserved generally for the slaves, those who wanted to come, or could be 
spared; they were seldom compelled to attend, except in the capacity of 


servants."© In Louisiana, it was reported that the slaves showed their 
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appreciation of the Church's ministry by attending in large numbers and 
giving most earnest heed to what they heard.t At St. Simon's Island, 
Georgia, in 1852, the attendance was considered exceedingly encouraging. 
In Virginia, attendance and choice of church connection were entirely 
voluntary, "and public opinion would not countenance any attempt to control 
them in this respect. "3 
When a minister was employed to work on one or more plantations, he 
might expect the owners to aid him in reaching the slaves by offering some 
compulsion or inducement, as Mr. Tucker did on his plantation at Waccamaw. 
A Louisiana minister complained in 1860: "I have found it necessary to 
suspend my services on the only plantation to which I have been invited to 
minister in the neighborhood, on account of the unwillingness of the owners 
to exercise their influence and authority in compelling the attendance of 
the servants upon my ministrations."+ The slaves of J. Motte Alston, a 
rice planter on Waccamaw Neck, were given a half holiday at the fortnightly 
visits of the minister, Mr. Glennie. At first, he required attendance at 
the plantation chapel, but later changed the rules. He told the story thus: 
It was a law that all should attend. Of course the majority were only 
too anxious to do so, but there were some who preferred to hunt, fish, 
or sleep, and so I had to make tne headmen call at each house and com- 
pel them to come in. I had a Church built conveniently, and my family, 
myself, and guests always attended. It was quite wonderful what re- 
tentive memories they [the negroes] had, for few could read. The min- 
ister would always read the evening services of the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer and always, too, the same Psalter so as to enable the 
congregation to respond, which they did most accurately and devoutly. 
But I do so well remember one evening when the Bishop (Davis) accom- 
panied Mr. Glennie and was to preach that evening, and all were rigged 


out in their Sunday's best, when in the midst of the service, while 
all were standing, one of the men, full six feet in height, went fast 
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asleep and fell over the benches, and all came down with a crash to 
the floor, to the amusement of the congregation and the mortification 
of the performer, whose specific gravity so greatly outweighed his 
spiritual zeal. The next day when I tried to lecture him and toid 
him how deeply mortified I felt when I saw him measure his Length on 
the floor, in the presence of the Bishop of the State, I could but 
laugh at his discomfiture and from that day I had the code revised 
and told my headman that he must no Longer compel the negroes to at- 
tend service; that I would be glad to have them go to Church, but 
that I left it optional with them .. .1 

Frederick Law Olmsted had a conversation with a farmer, John Watson, 
in the Black Belt of central Mississippi, who contrasted the slaves on 
neighboring plantations. One group was not driven hard, was well-fed, 
well-clothed, and had from Friday night to Monday morning to do as they 
pleased, Most of them went to Sabbath School and to meeting on Sunday, on 
their own accord. "He had often noticed how much more intelligent and 
sprightly these negroes all were than the common run." The other group 
were worked long hours six days a week, and were obliged to attend Sunday 
School and meeting in the morning, and another service after dinner. The 
rest of the regimen was harsh. "They could all of them repeat the cate- 
chism, he believed, but they were the dullest, and laziest, and most 
sorrowful looking negroes he ever saw... ne 

The Spirit may drive, but it can not be driven. 

Though part of the reluctance of some owners to encourage their 
slaves to attend services and instruction must have been due to their dis- 
like of losing the time from productive labor, the custom of giving time 
off with some remission of labor for this purpose was very general. A 
committee on religious instruction of servants in the Diocese of Virginia 
suggested in 1841; "Better to give them time from their usual time of 
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labor, which shows that the masters consider the religious instruction 
important and for their good, "+ This idea was reiterated in Alabama, 

wnere the Committee on the State of the Church suggested that the remission 
of Labor would convince the slaves "of the sincerity and earnestness of 
their master's professed desire to promote their spiritual welfare." A 
minister in Alabama reported the good effects of the practice: "On Friday 
afternoon of every other week, the negroes are crought together in a com- 
fortable house for worship and religious instruction. Night is not cho- 
sen, which should properly be devoted to rest from the labors of the day, 
but they are called from their work so the exercise is really a recreation, 
and they are in a state to be refreshed and benefitted, rather than to be 
filled with murmuring at being called away from inviting sleep. "2 Planters 
in Glynn County, Georgia, "offered every needed facility, and in several 
instances, gave to their people, an hour before sunset, to prepare for 
service." At Lake Scuppernong, North Carolina, Bishop Ives "saw all sec- 
ular labor on these plantations suspended on Good Friday. "? At the 
Ogeechee Mission, Georgia, “two planters gave their people an afternoon 

in every week to hear the gospel proclaimed. "© In 1860, when Mr. Meredith 
and Bishop Elliott visited the plantation of Mr. Nightengale, on Cambus 
Island, Georgia, "the negroes were all gathered together, having been given 
a holiday for the purpose. "/ These instances are representative of the 
widespread custom of remission of labor to encourage the slaves to attend 


worship and religious instruction. 
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CHAPTER IX 


TEACHING AND PREACHING 


Teaching and preaching in the Episcopal Church were closely re- 
lated to each other, and both had that conservatively formulated approach 
which is associated with a liturgical tradition. The effectiveness of 
this moderate tenor in reaching the slaves might be disputed, but it was 
not without approving support. A Charleston missionary to Negroes com- 
mended the Church for "abstaining wisely from presenting religion to them 
as an outward pageant, and from working unduly upon their singularly ex- 
citable temperaments; discouraging in them all dependence upon ‘frames 
and feelings,’ yet not feeding them upon the husks of a technical and 
metaphysical theology." He believed that the frequent chanting in the 
service allowed the Negroes to exercise their amazing ear for music; and 
the responses made them feel that they had a part in worship. The use 
of the same prayers and canticles every Sunday would help them remember 
the great truths of religion, and the frequent repetition of the Ten Con- 
mandments would give them a knowledge of at least the letter of the moral 
law. The recurrence of the stated days of the Church Year would make 
them familiar with the gospel stories. Regular catechizing would impart 
to them, over the years, "a competent knowledge of truth in its several 
parts and relations," so that there would eventually be trained up a gen- 
eration of slaves who would not be inferior in moral worth to the laboring 


classes in any country. As a result, many slaves might give thanks to 


God “that their forefathers were brought, though by wicked men and wicked 
means, and therefore unjustifiably, yet of God, from the heathenism of 
Africa to this Christian land. "4 

Literacy and the liturgy.-- Wnen the Church of England placed the 
Book of Common Prayer in the hands of the people and made it the standard 
of doctrine and worship as well as the tool for effective participation 
by the worshipper, it created problems in communication which proved 
especially baffling in ministering to people as illiterate as the slaves. 
The Church sought to solve the problem by persistent oral instruction and 
some adaptation of services. 

It is impossible to determine accurately the extent of literacy 
among Slaves. We know only that it was small. "Amos Dresser believed 
that one out of every fifty slaves in the Southwest could read and write. 
C. G. Parsons estimated that about 5,000 of Georgia's 400,000 slaves were 
literate."* Nor is there any way of knowing whether the slaves of Epis- 
copalians were more literate than the average. There are indications that 
some slaves in Charleston who learned to read prior to the restrictive 
laws may have passed the knowledge on to others. Bishop Meade had seen 
old Negro men and women using Prayer Books when he visited St. Philip's 
Church in 1817. A report on the religious instruction of the colored peo- 
ple, given at the South Carolina diocesan convention in 1843, noted that 


a few Negroes could read, and were furnished with Prayer Books, Sugges- 
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tions were given for teaching the responses orally "where there are none, 
who can read sufficiently well" to lead the responses. + In the 1850's a 
Visiting clergyman at Waccamaw observed that two or three of the Negroes 
in Mr. Glennie's congregation had Prayer Books, “and with their aid, as 
well as that of the whites present, the whole congregation united in the 
responses audibly and strongly. "¢ In 1857, the minister of the mission 
on the Ogeechee River, near Savannah, thanked the Female Prayer Book 
Society, of Philadelphia, "for a supply of large Prayer Books peculiarly 
Suited to the people of his charge. "7 Shortly after the establishment of 
St. Stephen's Chapel for Negroes in Savannah, Bishop Elliott said, "This 
chapel is a decided success, and is rapidly gathering a large and intelli- 
gent congregation within its bosom."+ It is probable tnat there was some 
literacy in an "intelligent" congregation drawing its membership from the 
entire city. 

Such evidences of occasional literacy could not obviate the fact 
that the Episcopal Church, with a highly literate tradition and practice, 
had the problem of conveying the faith to slaves almost entirely illiter- 
ate, who had been shorn of their remnants of African culture and had 
little opportunity to absorb English-American culture. Tschudy had com- 
plained in 1819 that progress in teaching was slow “and much difficulty 
is in the way, arising from their not understanding the English language 
properly, and from my inability always to accommodate myself to their 
modes of expression, "9 Although understanding improved through the years 


in areas where there was a fair amount of contact of Negroes and whites, 
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Slaves on large plantations or in isolated regions continued remote in 
their relation to white language and culture. Such white contacts as 
they had were generally with the overseers, who were, on the whole, an 
illiterate and worthless lot. Even in the twentieth century, the unini- 
tiated white has extreme difficulty in understanding the "Gullah" or 
"Geechee" dialects of the southern coast. Im the face of this deep prob- 
lem, in order to minister to slaves at all, the Church had to proclaim 
repeatedly that oral instruction only would be given. In no other way 
could it comply with the state laws and allay the fears of the owners. It 
was a task to give pause to the fainthearted! Oral instruction it had to 
be! So a small band of clergy, already burdened for the most part with 
parochial duties, set out to remove the mountain of religious ignorance, 
chipping away at it with the only tools they knew or trusted--or were 
allowed to use--plain, unemotional sermons, Bible reading, catechetical 
repetition, drill in the responses of the Liturgy, Watts' hymns learned 
line by line--all done orally. The reports came in to the conventions: 

"I have endeavored to teach them in as plain language as possible, "1 

"A large class of coloured persons, adults and children, was, 
through the summer, orally instructed by the Rector, in the Church Cate- 
chism, after divine service in the afternoons of Sundays. " 

"The weekly instruction of the adult coloured people is catecheti- 
cal and oral. The considerate ones appear glad of their opportunity for 
moral and religious advancement. "9 

The coloured children are orally instructed in the formularies of 


the Church, practically illustrated; in which they show great proficiency, 
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and in some instances beyond our most sanguine expectations, "1 

"To impress them with proper principles, there is no necessity to 
put books into their hands, and certainly none to put false notions in 
their heads. "© 

", . » by means of oral instruction, using simple catechisms and 
hymns convey into their minds the knowledge of the great duties and doc- 
trines of Christianity. "3 

"A school for coloured children was opened during the summer in the 
Church, on the afternoon of Sunday, at which oral instruction was given to 
about 150. "4 

"Sunday School pupils 130. Oral instruction is given them every 
Sunday. The moral and religious improvement of these colored children is 
quite remarkable. "2 

This was the pattern of reports as each new work was begun--reports 
calculated to be reassuring to the assembled planters, encouraging to the 
owners, and reflecting a not-too-obvious-nor-self-righteous gentle aura of 
credit on the faithfulness and diligence of the minister. There was a 
good measure of struggle and heartbreak behind some of then. 

The hard limitations of completely oral instruction in a highly 
literate liturgical tradition constantly confronted owners and ministers 
alike with the question whether the Episcopal liturgy was really basically 
suited to the slaves. The idea that it was not persisted in many minds 
throughout the ante-bellum period, although toward the end of the period 


there had been enough evidence of success to overcome the resistance of 
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many planters. Among the clergy there was a general consensus that the 
liturgy was suitable, with some favoring its use in entirety, and others 
believing that some modification for the needs of slaves was advisable. 
The pragmatic justification of the liturgy came from many sources, 
out of varied experience in its use. The minister at St. John's Church, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, reported in 1833 that "an exemplary sobriety 
of deportment, observable within the African congregation, affords pleas- 
ing evidence of the adaptation of our Scriptural Liturgy, to the wants 
and apprehensions of this particular population."1 In 1842 the Rev. 
Charles Fay, at Montpelier, Georgia, reported that local "sectaries" had 
tried to discourage church attendance of Episcopalians, but that "the 
efforts made in behalf of the coloured people of the plantation, have been 
eminently successful. The Steward of the Institute, Mr. S. H. Fay, has 
kept up the Sunday School instruction and other exercises for the benefit 
of the blacks, and their generally correet deportment and moral conduct 
show, in a pleasing manner, the influence of religion upon the uneducated, 
and the adaptation of our Liturgy to the condition of the slave popula- 
tion." Bishop Bowen of South Carolina had reported to the General Conven- 
tion in 1823 on the value of the liturgy for the colored portion of the 
congregation of St. Stephen's, Charleston: 
The calls to attention in our forms of public worship--the power of 
its music--the invariable use of the same prayers--the simplicity of 
language which adorns our liturgy--the plan of reading the Scriptures 
in order, whereby "the whole council of God" is declared in his own 
words-=-the concise summary of faith in the creed, and of obedience in 
the commandments, repeated Sunday after Sunday--the practice of recit- 
ing after the minister, whereby prayers suitable for private use are 
learned, and all the fundamental truths of the Gospel. These, and 
other circumstances, prove that the system of our Church is eminently 


adapted to promote the spiritual welfare of the illiterate, and those 
who have dull minds.? 
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From the Ogeechee Mission, Georgia, in 1845 the minister reported 
that the liturgy had been introduced as fast as possible, and that the 
Negroes seemed much interested in the responsive parts of the service.+ 
In 1846 an Alabama diocesan committee said that "the testimony of the 
Church in this Diocese, agrees with that of the older Dioceses, in setting 
forth the admirable adaptation of our system of liturgical worship and 
catechetical instruction to their particular temperament and social con- 
dition."2 Bishop Cobbs thought that the services furnished "just the kind 
of elementary instruction needed by that classvof people."3 The mission- 
ary at St. Mary's, Georgia, believed that, in the several services he had 
held for the Negroes, he had “experimentally falsified the assertion of 
an eminent Minister at the North, that our sublime Liturgy is not suitable 
for the uneducated and country people. "4 The usefulness of the liturgy 
for masters who instructed their own slaves was observed by a minister at 
Albany, Georgia. "Having the catechism and the Church service ready at 
hand, they have found them well adapted to their wants. Ay, it almost 
seems as if the Liturgy were devised and formed with express reference to 
these people. "9 

The Rev, Henry Sansom, of the Chapel of the Cross, sixteen miles 
from Jackson, Mississippi, was one of the many ministers who were success- 
ful in teaching the responses to slaves. After a visit in 1854, Bishop 
Green reported that “every part of the service for the day, except the 
Psalter, was repeated by them with earnestness and manifest interest, "© 


Two years later the bishop said of the same work: "The success which has 
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so far attended the labors of the Rector of this Church and his faithful 
cavechist in the religious instruction of the blacks, should not only dis- 
arm all opposition to such attempts, but should also show to those who 
undervalue the system of our Church, that in all its parts it is adapted 
equally to the rich and the poor, the bond and the free, the learned and 
the ignorant, "1 Mr. Sansom's teaching continued for several years more, 
and Bishop Green reported on his visit in 1861: "At an afternoon service 
for the negroes, tne Church was crowded by a throng of apparently eager 
listeners and devout worshippers. Every required response was promptly 
and correctly made. The 'Confession' and ‘Lord's Prayer’ and 'Creed' were 
repeated distinctly and with one voice, and the anthem was chanted with a 
heartiness that might well put-to-shame the listless indifference with 
which many a congregation amongst us leaves the most beautiful and.devo- 
tional part of our stated worship to a band of hired singers." Similar 
success in learning to use the liturgy was achieved at St. Stephen's Cha- 
pel, Savannah. Bishop Elliott said that "the congregation with its choir 
and services is a model of church order. . . . All the Church Service is 
used in the Chapel, without any abatement according to the strictest man- 
ner of the Church's ritual, "3 

Shortly before the Civil War, when the Diocese of Virginia was 
taking stock of its failure to evangelize the slaves in significant pro- 
por*sion, a committee of the convention made the following observations 
about the use of the liturgical service: 

Must we then conclude that the difficulty in reaching Negroes lies 
in our mode of worship--that there is in our Liturgical Service some- 
thing essentially unsuitable for this class of our population? In 
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this opinion we cannot acquiesce. We are persuaded that our mode of 
worship is admirably adapted to such persons. That the effort to train 
them in the knowledge and practice of religion in the use of a Liturgy, 
instead of being a hindrance, is a great help. Such has been the ex- 
perience of our missionaries in their labors among the heathen. And 
even missionaries of other churches, which do not worship by a Liturgy, 
have been led to adopt it as best suited to the foreign field. In the 
home department and in reference to the instruction of colored people, 
the judicious introduction and use of our Book of Common Prayer has not 
failed to prove profitable. In this service is one, and by no means 
the least, of our advantages. And if any have not prudently plied it, 
instead of PESOS I themselves, they have dispensed with a po- 
tent means of usefulness. 
Similar conclusions were reached in other dioceses. For example, the 
committee on the bishop's address at the 1866 convention of the Diocese of 
Mississippi said in retrospect: "There was a growing attachment among them 
to our mode of worship; the number of communicants was steadily increasing, 
and it was acknowledged by reflecting men of other communions that the 
sober services of the church and our system of religious instruction, were 
unquestionably the best adapted to the constitution and conditions of this 
class, "@ 
Adaptation of the service for the needs of slaves.--When slaves at- 
tended the regular morning service of a parish they were subjected to a 
lengthy service including Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the portion of 
the Holy Communion service called the Ante-Communion, ending with the Gos- 
pel. This would be followed by a sermon of the length required for the 
deliberate and careful development of a text, and a monthly celebration of 
the Holy Communion. Services of this length, generally considered obliga- 
tory, had been known to keep out of the Episcopal Church people who were 


otherwise favorably disposed toward it.2 In spite of the general success 


in teaching slaves to make the responses and sing the hymns and anthems, 
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there were some misgivings about the length and complexity of services. 
Bishop Elliott said that the greatest difficulty in ministering to diverse 
peoples was in the attitudes of the ministers, resulting from their rigid 
training, but that there was also need for "a wise discretion" in the use 
of services, allowing the "division of our present Sunday morning service 
into its constituent parts." He felt that, in the southern climate, Morn- 
ing Prayer, the Litany, Communion, and often an additional occasional 
service, was too much! "The spirit can worship devoutly no longer than 
the body can sustain it. In the same year, 1855, Bishop Atkinson of 
North Carolina alluded to the subject in a charge to the clergy: 
I cannot think that any formulary, any language, any expression of 
thought or feeling, is equally well adapted to persons in exactly 
opposite conditions of knowledge and character. 
That a congregation of slaves, coming jaded from labor to worship 
their Maker and hear His word, require the same kind and the same 
length of service as would be appropriate to a body of intellectual 
people, with minds kindled and excited by reading or by conversation, -- 
so obvious and so unjust is this, that the most rigid churchmen are 
wont to shorten and transpose the Service when they use it for the 
benefit of slaves, or among congregations perfectly new to our worship. * 
He went on to advocate “uniformity and flexibility" and "some relaxation 
of the Rubrics." The two bishops may have been influenced by the discussion 
provoked by the Muhlenberg Memorial, which had been presented at the General 
Convention of 1853. The general purport of the Memorial was toward a broad- 
er discretion in the ordaining of ministers and in extending the Church to 
various kinds of people. In 1856 the General. Convention responded to the 
Memorial by passing resolutions including, in part, the principle that the 


order for Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the Holy Communion, being sepa- 


rate offices, may be used separately; and providing that the bishops of the 
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several dioceses might authorize special services "as in their judgment 
shall be required by the peculiar spiritual necessities of any class or 
portion of the population within said Dioceses, provided that such ser- 
vices shall not take the place of the services or offices of the Book of 
Common Prayer in congregations capable of its use."1 No notable changes 
resulting from this action were made in the Church's ministry to slaves. 
The time remaining before emancipation was short in any event, and some 
ministers believed that no substantial change in the services was necessary. 
Mr. Glennie shortened the services in his early ministry at Waccamaw, but 
later used the entire service. In'a letter to Bishop Atkinson in 1862, he 
said: 

When I commenced this work nearly 30 years ago I used only a por- 
tion of the daily Service, omitting the Psalter, the Psalms & the New 
Testament, But after a few years I abandoned this practice, & have 
habitually gone through the entire morning or evening Service with my 
Negro congregations, having taught them the versicles after the Lord's 
Prayer and Creed, & directing them to repeat with me every alternate 
verse in one of the selections of the Psalms. 

In congregations which have been for many years under my charge the 
responding is good, & the chanting & singing are conducted with much 
Spi ve 

Of late years when I have taken charge of a Congregation which have 
not been accustomed to the Services of our Church, I have invariably 
introduced the entire Service, & in a very short time the people have 
become interested in our mode of worship & have learned to respond 
correctly. As with few exceptions my services for the Negroes are in 
the afternoon and evening, the order of daily Evening prayer is that 
which is most frequently used. 

This last was a saving factor in many ministries to the slaves. Evening 
Prayer, with a sermon or instruction, could be completed in less than an 
hour if desired. 


During the service, the slaves would be drilled in the responses. 


In congregations where slaves worshipped together regularly, the Psalter, 
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being the most variable and difficult part of the service requiring re- 
sponses, would usually be the same selection, taken from the groupings in 
the Prayer Book of 1789. The “sixth selection” including Psalm 32, 130, 
and 121, was most often used, and the congregations learned to make the 


responses with confidence. For a more penitential note the "third selec- 


tion" was sometimes used, including Psalms 51:1-17 and 42, omitting verses 


8 and 9. The Psalms and hymns were often sung, and it was believed that, 
by being associated with the music, the words had more lasting influence 
in the minds of the slaves than the prayers, lessons, or sermons. Hymns 


were given out two lines at a time until the words were learned. The 


prayers were taken almost exclusively from the Prayer Book, except for the 


occasional practice of using extemporaneous prayer just before the close 
of the service--a concession to the "prejudice" of slaves who had been 
influenced by non~liturgical churches. Some prayers were taught to the 
slaves, and used by them in their families; these were usually from the 
Family Prayer section of the Prayer Book.! In the early period chants 
were not learned, but in the 1850's they were in use in many places and 
were sung with spirit, along with the hymns and anthems. 

Moral and religious effects of the liturgy.--The Church was con- 
vinced that it wanted to evangelize the slaves, but it was not always 
clear about what actually constituted Christian evangelism. There was a 
realization that religion was not only the learning of the words of the 
tradition, but must bring fruit in changed lives. It was hoped that this 
change would be evidenced by the slaves in increased docii .ty, humility, 
cheerfulness, honesty, loyalty to the master's interests, and willingness 


and aptitude to perform assigned tasks well. The ideal was a Christian 


lsc Journal, 1843, p. 37. 
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culture, but the object was not so much to convey the culture to the slaves 
as to make them servants of the culture. Didactic ethical sermons may have 
had some effect to this end, but there is reason to suspect that the facil- 
ity which was developed in parroting the words of the Catechism or parts 
of the liturgy was not in itself a guarantee of changed lives. 

Similar problems were apparent in the concomitant object of secur- 
ing the eternal salvation of the souls of slaves. Umless the assurance of 
salvation was apprehended as a present reality as well as a future hope, 
it would have little lasting effect on their temporal lives. During the 
exaltation of religious experience in worship there might occur a tempor- 
ary sense of relatedness to the eternal, but the oppressive realities of 
the slaves’ daily existence would either cancel this out or cause them to 
dissociate religious experience from daily life-=the very effect the 
Episcopal Church sought to avoid by its orderly discipline in the liturgy. 

After the Civil War, when clergy and owners could reflect on the 
situation under slavery, there was a realization of their failure to incul- 
cate morality. In 1882, the Rev. J. L. Tucker, of Jackson, Mississippi, spoke 
before the Church cores Richmond, Virginia, on "The Relations of the 
Church to the Colored Race." He said that the Negroes had "a form of 
Christianity without the substance," because the attempt to reach them was 
made by methods applicable only to whites. "It is an outward form of 
Christianity with an inner substance of full license given to all desires 
and passions." The colored people did not believe that religion had any- 
thing to do with conduct, and resented any attempt to convince them of it, 
With freedom came a great subsidance into evil. The outward restraint was 
gone and they rejoiced and revelled in following out the bent of their 
passions.” He outlined a proposed new plan of work through white parishes, 


including a number of Social services for the Negroes. "When you have a 
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parish thus equipped, you will have the negroes looking on and saying: 
‘Is that the white folks’ religion? To educate our children, to nurse 
the sick, to care for our orphans, to get us work? The Lord Jesus must 
be there; we will go and learn of him.'"l Dr. Tucker's speech and the 
pamphlet in which it was published caused quite a stir--including hun- 
dreds of letters of condemnation and agreement. In general, the clergy 
and prominent respondents agreed with his estimate of the Negroes’ 
divorce of religion from morality. Bishop Howe of South Carolina wrote 

a moderate letter agreeing that the cause was grave, but thinking it not 
quite so bad in South Carolina, perhaps because "slavery was more patri- 
archal with us than in the South-western states which drained us of the 
sea-board. Moreover, in South Carolina before the war Christians of all 
denominations devoted a great deal of time, attention and money to the 
religious instruction of slaves, which bore fruit in genuine Christian 
character." Granting the bishop's observation to be true of a number of 
individuals, the weight of evidence seems to confirm Dr. Tucker's estimate 
of the general tendency to divorce religion from daily life. 

To return to the pre-war scene and the Episcopal Church; the appli- 
cation of moral precepts of the liturgy and Catechism was severely limited 
because the slaves were deprived of most opportunities for creative moral 
choices. It was difficult for the slaves to comprehend the "gospel plan 
of sakvation" in which the marks of the redeemed individual were seen in 
the results of free moral action. The Church was itself severely restrain- 
ed in its approach to the slaves by the rigidity of the social order in 


which it had to acquiesce, and the slaves were caught in the same trap. 


lrev. J. L. Tucker, The Relations of the Church to the Colored Race. 
Speech of the Rev, J, L. Tucker, DD, of Jackson, Miss,, before the Church 
Congress, Richmond, Va., Oct. 24-27, 1882 (Jackson: Charles Winkley, 1882) 


2Tbid. , appendix. 


Under these conditions, experienced by all denominations, it might be 
Said that the Episcopal Church had greater potentiality as a constructive 
religious influence toward the slaves because, even though neither the 
Church nor the slaves could exercise the full freedom of Christian living 
in this world, at least the Episcopal Church had to transmit some of its 
cultural tradition to the slaves in order to transmit any of its religion. 
There is no way of knowing how much of this culture was transmitted 
through the liturgy, but whatever was transmitted was part of the supreme 
flowering of English language and worship which the slave might not other- 
wise have experienced even dimly. 

In summary, the liturgy of the Episcopal Church was as suitable as 


any reasonable method of worship available at the time for the slaves, 
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within the limitations of the society. It provided instruction and ordered 


worship in the highest tradition of the English language and people. But 
it was out of due time and severely limited by the necessity for oral in- 
struction. Finally, one generation was not long enough for its rooting 
among people largely alien to its cultural associations. 

Learning ability of slaves.--Great importance was attached to moral 
conduct, and the Church emphasized instruction in the content of the faith 
in Creed and Catechism; but learning ability in any profound sense was not 


usually considered an essential prerequisite for effective work. Some 


even de-emphasized learning ability to the point of indifference, consider- 


ing it of smail account in the conversion of the heathen. In the previous 
century the Reverend Jonathan Boucher boasted that he had baptized 313 
adult Negroes in one day, March 31, 1776, at St. Mary's Church, Caroline 
County, Virginia. Although he knew that there was considerable intelli- 
gence among the Negroes, the presence or lack of it did not greatly con- 


cern him in making disciples of them. He said that "negroes are not in-~ 
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docile; nor is it hard, even in a few conversations and lectures, to give 
them all necessary instruction in the elements of our religion; and in my 
humble opinion it is injudicious to attempt to instruct them or Indians 
in its mysterious doctrines." Yet he nad instructed some Negroes, and 
said he had twenty or thirty wno could use their Prayer Books.t+ The South 
Carolina committee report on religious instruction in 1843 said that "in 
minds so untutored and ignorant, to ascertain how far the heart has been 
influenced by Divine grace, is certainly not easy." The measure of pre- 
paredness for confirmation or communion was based on the testimony of 
character witnesses rather than on the learning of the slave.* Even SO, 
the Church was teaching by rote the formularies of the faith, and some 
learning ability was needed in this process. The sermons of Thomas Bacon, 
edited by William Meade in 7313, had pointed out that the slaves learned 
trades and manufactures, and that their masters and mistresses complained 
of their cunning in contriving to deceive them, "whence it is plain they 
are not unteachable; do not want natural parts and capacities. "3 Observers 
commented on "their attention, advancement in divine knowledge, and grati- 
tude for the privilege" of instruction;‘on the "correctness and prompti- 
tude of their answers to the Catechism questions. "The black children of 
a South Carolina planter know more of Christianity than thousands of white 
children in Illinois," said Bishop Chase, after a visit to Waccamaw.> A 
Georgia minister reported: "They are not obstinate, hard to teach, slow 
to learn, nor hard to deal with, but rather, with willing and grateful 

1 Jonathan Boucher, Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, 1738-1789, 
ed. Jonathan Bouchier (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), p. 58. 


2c Journal, 1843, p. 40. 3Bacon, Sermons 


“Norton, Life of Bishop Gadsden, p. 103. Ibid. 
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hearts have improved their religious privileges, and many of them are 
true and lively Christians. "1 Bishop Ives stressed catechetical training 
as most practical. He acknowledged that “in the case of adults, there is 
great difficulty .. . But not in the case of children. They are quite 
as apt in committing to memory, and I think in comprehending the meaning 
of what they learn, as white children."2 He based his opinion on his 
catechetical examination of 80 colored children, from 4 to 14 years of age, 
in the African Chapel at Lake Scuppernong.? In Virginia it was said that 
"experience has everywhere shown that they learn with great facility. "4 
A Maryland clergyman who visited and officiated at the plantation of George 
S. Yerger, Yazoo County, Mississippi, commented on "the astonishingly cor- 
rect answers of the adult postulants for baptism. "9 At John Clarkson's 
plantation at Wateree, South Carolina, the children and many of the adult 
Negroes had been taught to chant all the canticles of Morning Prayer and 
Evening Prayer. © The Rev. C. C, Pinckney visited Mir. Glennie's congrega- 
tion on John H. Tucker's Plantation, Waccamaw, South Carolina, and said 
that when the minister questioned them on the sermon "they stood as good 
an examination and gave as correct an analysis of the discourse as most of 
our Episcopal Congregations could do."/ It seems evident that the diffi- 
culty experienced by the Church in reaching the slaves effectively was due 
to other causes than learning ability. 

Content of the teaching.--The controls in the stavery system inevi- 
tably circumscribed the content of teaching. Olmsted cited a formal re- 


monstrance in South Carolina signed by over 350 of the leading planters 


IGa, Journal, 1842, p. 24. NC Journal, 1844, p. 15. 


3Ibid., 1843, p. 13. “Va, Journal, 1845, p. 35. State of Church rep’ t. 


O56 Journal, 1845, p. 38. 


Miss, Journal, 1851, p. 37. 
7Southern Episcopalian, IV (May, 1857), p. 81. 
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and citizens, presented to a Methodist clergyman who had been chosen by 
the conference of that state as being a cautious and discreet person to 
preach especially to slaves. Although he was to confine himself to 
verbal instruction in religion, the planters were afraid that this would 
open the sluice for a "progressive system of improvement" which, if not 
checked, "will ultimately revolutionize our civil institutions"! Meet- 
ing this kind of reluctance, the clergy constantly reiterated that the 
instruction would be oral and religious only. 

The field being thus narrowed, a further consideration was that 
type of instruction should be given. One of the pioneers, John J. Tschudy, 
was careful to keep it simple. He said, "I inculcate strongly and repeat- 
edly the practical rules of morality, avoiding the deep, abstruse and 
mysterious doctrines, incomprehensible even to the wisest men; and I regu- 
larly enforce the necessity of good behaviour and circumspect conduct, "4 
In 1828 the rector of the church on Edisto Island reported that such of 
the slaves as were disposed were "instructed orally in the more simple 
parts of the Catechism.") Others used a similar approach, trying to convey 
"the elements of religious knowledge, "+ or "to take some plain and suitable 
passage from the Scriptures, and explain it to them in the most easy and 
practicable manner,") or"to interest them in the Liturgy of the Church, 
and to enable them to respond. "6 The Rev. C. CG. Pinckney, Jr., minister 
at St. James', Santee, gave much time and attention to "the instruction 
of our coloured population in the first principles of religion." A special 


service was held for them on every Sunday morning, when from one to two 


loimsted, p. 460. “SC_Journal, 1819, p. 28. 3Ibid., 1828, p. 13. 


“sc Journal, 1829, p. 13. Ibid., 1829, p. 14. 


OTbid., 1833, p. 22. 
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hundred were usually assembled. "On these occasions the Liturgy of the 
Church (in which they are soon interested) and the Gospel plan of Salva- 
tion, were made the basis of instruction given." On some of the planta- 
tions every Sunday evening, and occasionally in the week, service was 
held, “where the owner seemed desirous of imparting to those commited to 
his charge, a knowledge of those universal duties which God requires of 
man."l When the Reverend Napoleon 3B. Screven began his ministry at Wateree 
Mission he tried to teach the slaves "the requirements of the Law, and the 
principles of the Gospel, familiarly impressed upon them through the 
medium of the Catechism, "@ 
An authoritative outline of the proper content of teaching for 
slaves was not at first available. Beginning about 1830, there were some 
attempts to give suggestions. In his Pastoral Letter of 1834, Bishop Meade 
gave close attention to the importance of instructing slaves and gave en- 
couragement to the performance of the duty, but he could not give much ad- 
vice about what to teach except to emphasize the preaching of the Gospel. 
Recognizing the need of special materials, he said: 
We must see that our families be supplied with catechisms, tracts, ex- 
planations of select scriptures, and sermons adapted to the condition 
and character of servants. These, with but few exceptions, are yet to 
be prepared, for it is lamentable to think how few out of the thou- 
sands of tracts and books which are published are suited to their need. 
We doubt not that when these shall be furnished in sufficient abund- 
ance, that there are thousands of pious persons who will take pleasure 
in reading them to their servants, who now, for want of such helps, 
negléct this duty, though with uneasy consciences. 

One of the earlier attempts at a specific outline of content and materials 

was given in The Gospel Messenger, September, 1834, in a detailed article 

probably written by Bishop Bowen. It was made clear that the first step 


with both infants and adults was to have them baptized--"infants of course 


lsc JOUTIIAL, | LOGO, mDem 36 2Thid., p. 34. 
3Meade, Pastoral, pp. 18-19. 
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having proper sponsors, and adults being duly prepared in heart and mind." 
There was no reason why this “divinely inspired method of religious edu- 
cation" should be limited or departed from in the case of any class, and 
they would thus be brought in the care of the Church. 


The plan of the Church, which seems to me the proper plan, for "all 
sorts and conditions of men," has an eye both to the young and the 
mature, and it includes not merely the public teaching given by her 
ministers (in catechising, in reading the scriptures, and in sermons) 
but co-operation at home on the part of sponsors who are to see that 
they, for whom they are pledged, are taught all things which a Christ- 
ian ought to know and believe, and also on the part of fathers, moth- 
ers, masters, and mistresses, who are charged to cause their children, 
servants and apprentices who have not learned their catechism, to 
come to the Church to be instructed. If this scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical plan were fully carried into effect, nothing more would be 
necessary. But as this plan does not forbid the minister, the parent, 
the sponsor and the master, calling to their aid the Sunday school 
teacher . .. neither does it forbid the use of those explanations of 
our catechism, and indeed other approved Catechisms, in which the 
truths and duties of the gospel are variously, with more or less de- 
tail, set forth. 


The children should be required to unite in public worship every Sunday, 
morning and afternoon, and attend the catechisings and Sunday School. 
They should commit to memory the following: 

"The Church Catechism broken into short questions and answers," 
commonly called "The Broken Catechism." 

"Easy Questions, with answers in the words of Scripture, by Mrs. 
Sherwood," 

"Scripture Catechism, by Bishop Hobart." 

"Short prayers for morning and evening, adapted to the use of 
children, "2 

"Watts' Divine and Moral Songs, with his Summary of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and our Saviour's golden rule." 

lthe Gospel Messenger, and Southern Episcopal Register Vol. XI 
(Sept., 1834), p. 264. 


“The four publications listed above were published by the General 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. 
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The children should be catechised often and at stated times--" on 
the Lord's Day evening in particular"--and should be encouraged and 
assisted to prepare for confirmation and the Lord's Supper--"for which 
purpose the more simple works explanatory of these ordinances should be 
used," 

Adults should be prepared for baptism and presented "so soon as in 
the judgment of charity, they are prepared TORsit nCvErecquining wor 
course, any more knowledge than the elements of the gospel." They should 
then be instructed in the nature of confirmation, and the Lord's Supper, 
and encouraged to come to those ordinances. "They should then be persuad- 
ed (by kind address, and by example) to punctuality in attending, and 
reverence in deportment at the Lord's house and table." They should also 
be invited to take part regularly in family worship. Im addition to the 
books recommended for children, the adults should use the following, 
according to their proficiency: 

"Questions upon the book of Common Prayer." 

"Scripture instruction abridged from Bishop Gastrell." 

"The Church Catechism enlarged, explained and proved from Scripture, 
by Bishop Hobart." 

"--also in their duties as servants, as set forth in the examples 
of Joseph, Ziba, Abraham's servant, and others, and in the texts, 

Eph. vi 5-8; Coloss. iii 22-25; I Tim. vi 1-4; Titus, ii 9-14; I Peter, 
ii 18-25; Philemon, 10-16; which texts should be committed to memory." 
All these texts relate to the duty and obedience of slaves. 

The Epistle and Gospel, and Psalms for the Sundays, could also be 
read to the adults and simply explained. In addition, for adults, “valu- 
able instruction for them may be read from ‘a dialogue for the instruction 


of Indians* and the volume of 33 Sermons, by Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and 
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Man;: also from Sermons by Behrens; Sermons, selected for the use of the 

young, from Bishop Dehon's Sermons; Sermons on the duties of servants, by 
Rev. Thomas Bacon, reprinted in Charleston, as a tract, and an Address on 
the same subject in Gospel Messenger, Jan. 1830." 

The article concluded with a caution that the rector of the parish 
should be consulted as to all proceedings, and should examine the quali- 
fications of any catechists who should be employed, and should also exam- 
ine the scholars at stated times. For this he should receive a reason- 
able compensation. + 

The next year, 1835, Bishop Bowen issued a pastoral letter on the 
religious instruction of slaves, at the request of the diocesan convention 
of South Carolina. He appended a table of selections from the Bible, 
including a group of passages "relating especially to the Servants." These 


are given here: 


Matthew 18:23 to end Ephesians 6:5-8 
Matthew 24:45 to end Colossians 3:22=25 
Matthew 25:14-30 I Timothy 6:1-2 
Luke 12:42-48 Titus 2:9-10 

I Corinthians 7:20-22 I Peter 2:18 to end 


Again, the passages selected for slaves relate to their duties toward their 
masters, and admonish that "every one should remain in the state in which 
he was called." 

The bishop also arranged for the preparation of a catechism for 


Negroes, which was published two years later, in 1837.3 The compilers 


lGospe] Messenger, ibid., p. 267 “Bowen, Pastoral. 


38C Journal, 1841, p.- 10, lists the catechism thus: "A Catechism 
to be used by the teachers in the religious instruction of persons of color: 
to which are prefixed, easy instructions for colored persons, young or 
adult, who are not yet baptized, intended to prepare them for that sacra- 
ment, and for further instruction according to the catechism. Selected 
from a little catechism prepared in England by a member of the church. 
Prepared in conformity to a resolution of the convention, under the direc- 
tion of the Bishop, 1837." 
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were three Charleston ministers, William H. Barnwell, Christopher E. 
Gadsden, later Bishop of South Carolina, and Paul Trapier;+ and their 
work enjoyed wide use. 

Bishop Ives of North Carolina made extended visits to the planta- 
tion home of his friend, Josiah Collins, at Lake Scuppernong. While there 
in the winter of 1840-41, he prepared a catechism for the children of the 
slaves on the plantation, “which was taught orally, to a class of some 50 
or 60, between the ages of 5 and 12, by a young lady of the family, with 
surprising success." The catechism was printed and widely circulated, 
and was commended by Bishop Gadsden in his annual diocesan address in 1842.3 

In his first annual address as a bishop, in 1841, Bishop Gadsden 
gave much attention to the matter of instructing slaves. He was convinced 
that what he called "baptismal education" was the most successful method. 

The truths and duties of the gospel are brought before the untutored 
mind and swaying affections, for the simple purpose of awakening the 
anxious inquiry "what shall I do to be saved." And the lessons are 
given to repent, believe, and be baptized; and having complied, he is 
now in the Church, brought within the benefit of its instructions; its 
examples, its discipline, its sympathies, and its means of grace, and 
thus provision is made for his subordination, his contentment, and 
hope in life, and for his welfare thro’ eternity. This instruction is 
comminicated by the Catechism of the Church especially, sermons being 
less adapted for the uninformed generally than the teaching by ques- 
tion and answer, as has been the experience of the most successful 
teachers of all systems, in all times and countries. We need no new 
instruction as to the best method in relation to our present subject. 

The following year the bishop again referred to the subject, and 
recommended for use the Church Catechism, "the Liturgy, Collects, Psalms 


and Hymns in our Prayer Book, which may be most profitably committed to 


memory . . . the two Catechisms set forth in this Diocese in the year 1337-- 


Igo Journaige 1839 ,Q0seCs 2Nc Journal, 1341, p. 19. 


3SC Journal, 1842, p. 18. Referred to in a footnote as "A Catechism 
to be taught orally to those who cannot read. By a Bishop of the Church," 


4g¢ Journal, 1841, p. 12. 
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and Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs for children,! will, it is hoped, render 
entirely unnecessary the use of any other books for the instruction of 
this uneducated class--excepting of course the holy Bible, and I may add 
the valuable publications of our Sunday School Union, several of which are 
applicable to the young in general, with discrimination." de cautioned 
against the use, either in churches or homes, of books “which either con- 
tradict or disparage, or keep out of view, the principles of Christianity 
as our Church recognizes them." He praised the Book of Common Prayer as 
a text book, citing the experience of a woman missionary of the Congrega- 
tional Church who had found it particularly helpful in her work among the 
Cherokee Indians for more than fifteen years, and assured him that she had 
found nothing so well adapted to her purposes as the Prayer Book. "The 
whole arrangement was well suited to impress the truths of the Gospel on 
the heathen mind, and particularly the regular recurrence of the same lan- 
guage and ideas in the Sunday services, "~ 

In order to learn what methods were used in instructing slaves, the 
Diocese of South Carolina had its secretary circularize the clergy in 
1842,3 and a summary of the responses was published in the journal of 1843, 
There was much variety in materials and their use in catechising. Some 
used the Creed and the Ten Commandments, Others catechised on the sermon 
or the service. Still others used the Church Catechism, or Jones's Cate- 
chism, or that of Bishop Ives. Dr. Capers' Catechism was extensively 

lsc Journal, 1842, p. 19. Watts’ hymns, which had a strongly 
Calvinistic theology, were widely used. Bishop Gadsden gives the following 
footnote in his address: "Divine Songs attempted in easy language, for 
the use of Children, with Questions. Isaac Watts, D.D. Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.--Matt.xxi. 16, Third 
Charleston Edition. This Edition is much improved by Questions, kindly 
prepared at my request by a Presbyter of this Diocese. The above works 


are for sale by A. E, Miller." 


2Ibid., p. 18. Ibid., p. 31. 
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used in the early period, although he was a Methodist. Some made up 
their own manuscript catechisms, and the secretary of the diocese parti- 
cularly admired one compiled by a lady, which had been used at St. Paul's 
Church, Radcliffeborough. All the clergy found it necessary to vary the 
use of parts of the catechisms-~even the simple one by Bishop Ives--to 
fit the ability of the group of slaves being instructed. Some clergy 
thought it improper to use the Church Catechism in cases where there were 
numbers of Baptists and Methodists among the slaves, or where many of the 
slaves were unbaptized. In addition to Watts' hymns for children, some 
of those published among our Sunday School literature were used. Bishop 
Ives of North Carolina reported, however, that he used no hymns but those 
in the Prayer Book. "Those we find all-sufficient."1 

Some form of the catechetical method came to be used almost univers- 
ally wherever there was serious attention to instruction of slaves. In 
Virginia, Bishop Meade recommended "several excellent catechisms for the 
oral instruction of servants" prepared by the Reverend J. F. doff of 
Frederick Parish, Millwood, Clarke County. @ 

Usually the catechisms were simple enough, and could have been used 
indiscriminately for bond or free; but sometimes they were quite pointedly 
designed for the slavery system, as in the following portion: 

Q. What is the duty of servants to their master and mistress? 

A. To be honest, always speak the truth, and mind what they say. 

Q. What is the duty of servants when they wish to be married? 

A. To go first to their master or mistress, and then to the minister. 

Q. What is the duty of husbands and wives? 

A. To live together in peace and love, and not to forsake each other. 

Q. What is the duty of servants to their minister? 


A. Not to become preachers themselves, but to go to him to be taught 
God's Holy Word. 


1s¢ Journal, 1843, pp. 39-40, 43. Va, Journal. 1852, p. 15. 
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Q. What does our Saviour say about the blind leading the blind? 

A. He says, Shall they not both fall into the ditch? 

Q. What does he mean by this? 

A, That it is wrong for the ignorant to attempt to teach the 
ignorant. 


Most catechisms dealt particularly with the questions of sin and the fall, 
the requirements for salvation, Baptism and the Lord's Supper, the Ten 
Commandments and the Creed. They were as simple as possible, with many 
of the answers being only one or two words, as in the following portion 
of "A Plantation Catechism" published in 1859: 


Q. How many parts are there in your whole duty? 

Two parts. 

What is the first part? 

My duty to God. 

What is the second part? 

My duty to my neighbor. 

What is your duty to God? 

My duty to God is to love him with all my heart, to worship hin, 
and to keep his commandments. 

What is your duty to your neighbor? 

My duty to my neighbor, is to love him as I love myself. 

Who is your neighbor? 

Everybody. 

Can you keep all these commandments of God by yourself? 

No. 

How can you keep them then? 

By help from God. 

What do you call help from God? 

Grace, 

- How can you get grace? 

. By praying for ‘it. 
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As the work of the Church was solidified and extended, the clergy moved 
toward the more general use of the Church Catechism or simplified cate- 
chisms based on it. Some modifications recognized that the mission to 

Negroes must involve the conversion of adults as well as the baptism of 


linstructions from the Book of Common Prayer, for Plantations, by 
a Clergyman (Charleston: A. E, Miller, 1854), p. 21. The catechism is 


signed "N.H." Nathaniel Hyatt was rector of St. James’, Santee, 5. C. 


2"A Plantation Catechism," Southern Episcopalian, VI (October, 
1859), pp. 369-75. Written by ‘an esteemed Presbyter of this Diocese." 


Children. For example, here is a passage from the same catechism referred 
to above: 


Q. What do you mean by the Holy Catholic Church? 


A. I mean all the real people of God in every different Church. 
Q. Are all members of the Church true members of Christ? 

A. No. 

Q.. What do you mean by a member of Christ? 

A, I mean a truly converted person, one who has true religion. 
Q. When a person is converted what ought he to do? 

A, He ought to profess religion, and join the Church. 

Q. When he joins the Church what else ought he to do? 

A. He ought to partake of the sacraments.1 


It is interesting that there is no mention of confirmation in this cate- 
chism, although by 1859 in South Carolina it was gaining acceptance as 
the normal completion of baptism. 

The teaching of the Bible also needed adaptation to the needs and 
ability of slaves. "The historical portions and the parables and dis- 
courses of our Lord" were generally selected. When a service was held on 
Sunday, the minister would often give an exposition of the Gospel for the 
day. A North Carolina minister told how he had tried in vain to interest 
Slaves until he hit on the idea of telling them "the beautiful and affect- 
ing histories of the Word of God--His own Word told in His own Language." 
He first made himself master of the historical stories in Genesis so he 
would not have to refer to the Bible in telling them. "I commenced with 
the creation of the world, of the formation of man in the image of God, 
of his being placed in the garden of Eden, &c. I had nov proceeded far 
before I saw to my great delight that I had struck a chord which vibrated 
in every heart." As he finished the story of a personage from the Bible, 
he would draw from it some important religious lesson, hoping that they 


would remember the lesson when they remembered the story. 


libid., p. 372 SC Journal, 1843, p. 39. 


3Spirit of Missions, IX (May, 1844), 134-37. Rev. John S, Kidney. 
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Sunday Schools.--Sunday Schools for Negroes in the Episcopal Church 
had their roots in the catechetical schools founded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the encouragement of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Bishop Meade tells of seeing Dr. Gadsden, of St. Philip's Church, 
Charleston, in 1817, "in his place of greatest honor, in the Sunday School, 
teaching the colored ones, both old and young."€ This was in the early 
years of the Sunday School movement. Throughout the ante-bellum period it 
is hard to make a sharp distinction between Sunday Schools and catechetical 
schools, because the basis of instruction in either case was usually the 
Church Catechism, and the hours of meeting varied greatly. Sometimes the 
Negroes would remain after the regular morning service for special worship 
and instruction, and this was referred to as "Sunday School" to differen- 
tiate it from the stated worship of the church. 3 

In 1817 the Episcopal churches in Charleston established a joint 
Sunday School and employed the Reverend Andrew Fowler as catechist, with 


a stipend of $150 per quarter. Support was to be by voluntary contribu- 


ls¢ Journal, 1824, p. 24. Report of St. Michael's, Charleston: 
"The Sunday School at this Church continues to prosper and increase, It 
contains 89 children, under the care of a Superintendent, 6 male, and 10 
female teachers. The endeavor to preserve a Sunday School of coloured 
children has not been successful. The Ministers of this Church, know not 
how to account for this, otherwise, than by explaining it into irrecon- 
cilable variances existing among these people themselves. The Ministers 
of this Church, have indulged a due anxiety to promote their moral in- 
provement and spiritual happiness. It is worthy of note, that the found- 
ation of the character of the coloured people as members of this Church, 
at St. Philip's Church, was laid in the instruction of the Catechetical 
School instituted in connection with that Church, and subject to the at- 
tention of its Ministers, by "the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts." They had no such advantages at the institution of St. 
Michael's Parish; and at the revolution, no foundation having been laid, 
of measures for their special instruction, the difficulty since, of doing 
it, has been increased, by various causes; among which the better accom- 
modation afforded them by some other denominations, in their places of 
worship, cannot be considered the least." 


Meade, Old Churches, p. 358. SC Journal, 1843, p. 38. 
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tions of one dollar per quarter from interested persons to provide a 
catechist or instructor, who was to "attend, on Sundays, from eight to 
ten o'clock in the morning and two hours in the evening, either before 
or after divine service, as shall be found expedient, a Sunday School, 
for the purpose of instructing the children, or others who shall be 
gathered in the school, in all the doctrines and precepts of the Redeem- 
er."l The school enrolled 120 white children, and 80 colored children 
who met at a different hour. Bishop Bowen reported in 1819 that it was 
"flourishing and useful," and that the children were "trained to reli- 
gious faith, practice and worship, on purely evangelical principles. "4% 
It had been organized primarily for the "benefit of the Poor of our Church 
in this city." Its success led to its discontinuance, for the separate 
parishes formed their own schools and the joint plan was discontinued in 
about two years. 

St. Philip's Church, Charleston, began a Sunday School for children-- 
as distinct from the catechetical school for all ages--in 1820, and report- 
ed nearly 200 children enrolled in 1821, of whom 50 were colored. There 
were 18 teachers. By 1825 the school for Negroes, held at a different 
hour from the white school, included 271 children and adults, with 6 male 
and 10 female teachers. The Church Catechism and hymns were recited.? St. 
Philip's maintained a strong Sunday School for Negroes throughout the ante- 
bellum period, though it was somewhat reduced in size after the develop- 
ment of Negro work in other churches--notably St. Stephen's and Calvary. 

lcoLifton Hartwell Brewer, A History of Religious Edu j 
Episcopal. Church to 1835 (New Haven: Yale University Press, Sa Dp. 155, 

2SC Journal, 1819, p. 13. 3Ibid. 


4s¢ Journal, 1821, p. 13.  Ibid., 1826, p. 20. 


St. Michael's, Charleston, started its Sunday School in 1819, and included 
some "children of colour, instructed under the immediate eye of the 
Ministers of the Church," but it was never as successful as St. Philip's 
in enrolling Negroes--a situation which seemed to cause some chagrin and 
brought forth occasional apologetic explanations from the ministers of 

St. Michael's.l St. Paul's Church, Radcliffeborough, established a school 
in 1827--the Negro section being composed chiefly of the children of free 
colored people, who were considered particularly exposed to "snares and 
temptations" and were, therefore, especially in need of this ministration. © 
By 1831, St. Paul's was using both white (17) and colored (12) teachers in 
the Sunday School. 2 In 1837, South Carolina reported 960 white scholars 

in 23 Sunday Schools, and 789 Negro scholars in 13 schools.* In 1845 there 
were 974 white scholars in 22 schools, and 1484 Negro scholars in 18 
schools.2 In 1860, the numbers had declined somewhat. There were reported 
817 white scholars in 17 Sunday Schools, and 547 Negro scholars in 14 
schools.© Some Negro teachers were used at various times. In 1845 there 
were 224 white and 23 colored teachers reported. The latter were in three 
churches; St. Philip's, Charleston, Prince William Parish, and St. Helena, 
Beaufort.’ St. Philip's used colored teachers reguiarly from about 1835 
until the 1850's. City and town parishes usually had greater success with 
Sunday Schools than the country parishes. Problems of assembling the 
slaves and providing teachers were more difficult in the country places,® 


While Stephen Elliott was chaplain at the South Carolina College, 


lsc Journal, 1822, p. 16. “Ibid., 1828, p. 19. 
Ibid. , LO3Z¢ pe Se 4toid., 1837, compilation from reports. 
5Ibid., 1845, compilation.  Ibid., 186, compilation 


7Ibid., 1845, passim. 2Ibid., 1843, p. 41. 
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he was in charge of the colored Sunday School in Beaufort for several 
summers,l until his election as Bishop of Georgia in 1841. In his first 
address as bishop, he said to the convention: "I would suggest that each 
clergyman should make a list of all the colored children belonging to the 
families in his congregation--should collect them into a Sunday school in 
connexian with his Church--should baptize all that were young enough to 
receive the rite, persuading their masters and mistresses to act as their 
sponsors--should train them up to repeat and understand and appreciate the 
Liturgy--shnould consider them an integral part of his flock, watching over 
them as ne does over the white children of his congregation--should pre- 
sent them, at proper times, for Confirmation, and finally connect them 
with the Communion of the Church." This proposal was to have profound 
effects in future years. Sunday Schools were soon established in Macon 
and Augusta. By 1860 there were in the diocese 926 white pupils and 628 
Negro pupils. Of the latter, 330 were in the Negro mission on the 
Ogeechee, and 60 in the Savannah River mission for Negroes, along with 

St. Stephen;s Church, Savannah, in the same charge. 2 The remainder of 

the Negro pupils were in segregated schools in 8 different parishes or 
missions. 

South Carolina and Georgia were the only dioceses with numerically 
important work for Negroes in Sunday Schools. In others there were num- 
bers of Negro catechumens and many instances in-which the work on planta- 
tions or in homes included catechising and presenting for confirmation. 
There were also many instances of special instructional periods which were 


not regularly organized as Sunday Schools. 


lsc Journal, 1841, p. 35. “Ga, Journal, 1841, p. 7. 


3Tbid., 1862, p. 48. 
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On a number of isolated plantations the women of the household 
conducted Sunday Schools of a sort for the house servants. Bishop Polk 
included in his Sunday School at Leighton Plantation a number of the 
field hands as well. The following account gives an intimate glimpse 
of the procedure which was reproduced on a smaller scale elsewhere. It 
is a description by an "eminent clergyman of the diocese" of a visit to 


Leighton: 


In the early afternoon, in company with a brother clergyman, I drove 
up to the plantation of the bishop to attend the exercises of what he 
called his colored Sunday-school. Approaching the mansion, we heard 


voices within singing the church songs. In the largest room of the 
house the servants were already assembled, to the number of perhaps 


sixty or eighty, in their Sunday garments, ranged in two lines facing 
each other, with a considerable space between, in which the chaplain 
of the plantation stood conducting their devotions. At one end of the 


room, near the head of the lines of servants, the bishop was seated 


with two or three invited guests. Among these we now took our place. 


The religious exercises being ended, the female servants were with- 


drawn to another apartment, the males remained to be examined by the 
chaplain. Questions on the elementary principles of tne Christian re- 
ligion were pub and answered wita readiness ant 2ccuracy, dyms were 
sung and anthems chanted, the whole service exhibiting the care with 


which they had been instructed and their interest in the exercises. 
After this we were conducted by the bishop into another room. 


There were found the female servants, numbering twenty or more, seated 
on forms in front of a lady, the governess of the bishop's family, as 
we were then told, who was engaged in giving oral instruction to this 
portion of the household. Again questions were put and answered and 


nymns sung, as before. 
Leaving this apartment, we passed into a third chamber, and were 


introduced into what the bishop called the "infant department” of his 


Sunday-school. Seated on two benches was a class composed of the 


smaller colored children of the place, attending the teaching of one 
of the young daughters of the bishop, who seemed not a little embar- 


rassed by what was probably an intrusion upon her labors. The time 
had now arrived for the closing exercises of the day. The whole 
school re-assembled in the great hall, another hymn was sung, and 


prayers were offered by the chaplain, after which the bishop rose from 


his knees, and, with his hands extended over the company, in his 


usual impressive manner, pronounced the apostolic benediction, real- 
izing, so it seemed to me, as nearly as anything in those days could, 


the idea of the early patriarch, when he gathered his household to- 
gether and gave them his blessing. 


lwilliam M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 196-97. 
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Sermons.--A number of sermons were written and published to guide 
and admonish masters in the religious instruction of their slaves, but 
there are few collections of published sermons intended Scr the slaves 
themselves. Most clergymen thought that the “animation and force" which 
could be used in extemporaneous preaching was more suitable for them, 

In reply to the question whether the slaves could comprehend and 
profit by the sermons preached to white people, the Gospel Messenger said: 

It depends upon the preacher. If the Bible, if the preaching of Moses 
and Isaiah, and Solomon, and the Apostles is level to the comprehen- 
Sion of our slaves, why mignt not the Sermon be made so? If the black 
profits by the Psalms, the lessons of holy Scripture, the portions of 
the Epistle and Gospel, and the X Commandments, and our Lord's summary 
which are read to him in the Church, and does not by the Sermon, it is 
the fault of the preacher. ... The instruction from the pulpit, like 
that from the desk and the chancel, should be so framed, keeping the 
happy medium between familiarity and dignity as to suit "all sorts and 
conditions of men." We have heard such Sermons, and it is a good rea- 
son for retaining the blacks in our churches, that it may prevent the 
preacher from soaring above the heads of the mass even of his white 
hearers, and adapting himself to tne intellectuality and refinement of 
a very few. 
The consensus of responses to the South Carolina circular of 1843 was that 
the usual topics for.:sermons to slaves corresponded generally to those 
used for white congregations: "Our fall in Adam, and our redemption in 
Christ - the sinfulness and lost state of man, and the glorious privileges 
to which the gospel admits him; the necessity of repentance, faith, and 
holy obedience." The duties of siaves in relation to owners, families, 
and fellow-servants were often emphasized. One clergyman thought that the 
"terrible awards of eternity seem to have more effect upon their minds, 
than exhibitions of the mercy of God." Another was even more Calvinistic, 


and dwelt upon "the eternal election of God, of particular persons to 


faith, holiness, and glory." Sermons frequently sought to explain the 


lgospel Messenger (September, 1847), p. 181, review of "The Reli- 
gious instruction of the colored Population--A Sermon, by the Rev. J. 8. 
Adger, 1847." 
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daily services and the sacraments, and some ministers usea the theme of 
the Church Year, from Advent to Trinity, to teach the great doctrines 
of the Church. The Ten Commandments were a favorite theme, “especially 
the 3d, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th." The sermons were similar in out- 
line to those for whites, "but employing plainer language and illustra- 
tions.". A Virginia committee on religious instruction in 1841 had urged 
a like approach. Ministers should in every sermon have some brief refer- 
ence to the slaves, and use "great plainness of specch throughout all 
their discourses." The committee said that "the preaching of the Gospel 
on the Sabbath day in the house of God is the great instrument appointed 
for the conversion of souls, and therefore Ministers and masters should 
use the most effectual means of inducing servants to attend and occupy 
such places as shall be provided for them in the house of worship. "@ Lt 
was felt that "it is impossible for this class of people to sit long with- 
out drowsiness," so the preacher often varied his presentation by asking 
questions, or by Singing a hymn. One South Carolina minister "did not 
allow his hearers to sit at all during the sermon," when preaching to a 
congregation of slaves. 3 

Only one minister who responded to the 1843 circular in South Caro- 
lina appeared to have habitually used written sermons in preaching to 
slaves, and he observed that “thus plainness and simplicity can be better 
attained, and a rambling style avoided." This minister was evidently the 

ls¢ Journal, 1843, pp. 38-39, a portion of the "Report of the Secre- 
tary, in relation to the Religious instruction of Colored Persons." The 
omission from the list of emphasized commandments of the ones relating to 
the Sabbath-day and the honoring of parents is a notable, though perhaps 


unconscious, adaptation of Bible teaching to the realities of slavery. 


2Va, Journal, 1841, p. 13. 3SC_ Journal, 1843, p. 39. 
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Reverend Alexander Glennie, of All Saints', Waccamaw, who published a 
collection of 26 of his sermons in 1844,1 These sermons were widely used 
by masters and ministers. Glennie preached his sermons in simple, direct 
style, "entirely anti-methodistical." He left every other page blank, and 
wrote in a few leading questions developing the meaning of the correspond- 
ing section of the sermon. He would divide the delivery into several por- 
tions with intervening catechetical responses from the Negroes. Most of 
Glennie's sermons were simple, short discourses about fifteen minutes in 
length, on some topic of daily living or elementary religion. Here are 
several examples of texts and topic: 

James 3:5. "Especially, keep a watch upon your tongues." 
Matthew 18:1. "Learn to follow Him in His humility." 

Luke 5212-13. "The faithful servant." 

Luke 10:38-39, "Willingness to be taught." 

Romans 6:28. "The gift of God is eternal life." 

Luke 10:41. "The one thing needful is the care of the soul." 
Matthew 12:46-50. "Doing the will of God." 

In style the sermons were repetitive and interrogatory, with frequent 
homely illustrations and a definite exhortation at the end. Only two of 
them might be considered to belabor excessively the submission of slaves 
to the system and the eternal rewards or punishments to follow. One, on 
the text from Ephesians 6:7, "With good will doing service, as to the 


Lord, and not to men," warns the slaves: "By disobedience, you not only 


lAlexander Glennie, Sermons Preacghed on P tions to Congrega- 
tions of Negroes (Charleston: A. E, Miller, 1844), 


2Bi shop Otey mentions his use of them. Green, Memoir, p. 173. 


3Southern Episcopalian, IV (May, 1857), p. 82. 
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offend your earthly master, but you sin against Goc. A bad servant will 
be afraid only of the punishment which he will receive, if his dis- 
obedience should be found out. But a Christian servant must look up 
always to his heavenly Master . .. knowing that he would be angry with 
you if you neglected your duty. . .. Do not attend to your work only 
while your earthly master's eye is upon you; but remember that the eye of 
your heavenly Master is always upon you." The other sermon is based on 
Acts 5, the story of Ananias and Sapphira, and their “awful and sudden 
deaths for telling a lie." Glennie declares: "It is written, all liars 
shall have their part in the lake which burnetnh with fire and brimstone.’ 
- » e God is always looking at you. He sees all that you do; he hears 
every word that you say; he knows all that you think about; and he can in 
a moment strike you dead: ob able to destroy both body and soul in 
hell. . . . if you are not found out in this world, a day is coming, the 
day of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be made known; and 
how full of horror will that day be to you, if you go on in this world 
telling lies, or living in any kind of sin." These two sermons are not 
typical of the whole series; rather, most of the sermons present simple 
Biblical interpretations suitable for any unsophisticated congregation. 
Apparently, the only other volume of sermons especially for slaves 
published by Episcopalians in the nineteenth century was Plain Sermons 
for Servants, by the Reverend T. T. Castleman, rector of Trinity Church, 
Staunton, Virginia, and other Episcopal ministers. + They were published 
at the request of Bishop Meade, who said: "These are for the use of 
families, to be read especially on Sabbath evenings, by the master, mis- 


lp, T. Castleman, Plain Sermons for Servants (Philadelphia: King 
& Baird, Publishers, 1851). 
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tress, or other member of the same." One reviewer said that he Liked 
these sermons, but tnat they often had the feel of the Theological Semi- 
nary about them.t The review in the Charleston Gospel Messenger was not 
so kind, saying that the sermons were "far from plain. . . . Let anyone 
who pleases write abstruse sermons; but let only the wise be employed to 
write simple ones, "2 

In addition to those prepared particularly for slaves, other stan- 
dard books of sermons were used. Even after a century of use, one of the 
most often recommended series was Bacon's Sermons addressed to Masters and 
Servants. 3 Bishop Ives of North Carolina recommended “plain sermons, such 
as Hare's."+ Bishop Ives was another who preferred written sermons for 
Slaves, thinking that they enabled the minister to select his words and 
construct his sentences more in accord with the slaves’ ability to under- 
stand. Written sermons would also accustom the slaves to a literary style, 
so that they would better understand the sermons of lay readers. ? 

The series of printed sermons for slaves were used mostly by lay 
readers, catechists, masters, or mistresses. The clergy used generally a 
"Short, extemporaneous discourse, often expository of the lesson of the 


evening, or of some portion of the Catechism, "© 


lthe Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register, IV (1851-52), p. 368. 


2Gospel Messenger (December, 1851). 3Tbid. , (September, 1846), p. 170. 


43c¢ Journal, 1843, p. 42.  JIbid. 
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CHAPTER X 
PASTORS AND PEOPLE 


It must be remembered that the missionary to Negroes was a pastor 
to the poor and humble. The work was usually uninspiring in its intellec- 
tual climate and frustrating in its lack of physical resources and in the 
opposition of white owners and Negro sectarians. Surely it was a calling 
for dedicated men! 

The pastors of slaves were men of varied backgrounds and abilities. 
All were educated men--at isace to the extent of meeting the requirements 
of the Church for ordination--but their personalities and their approaches 
to the work naturally differed. Some had the attitude of schoolmasters-- 
others of priests. All were confronted with one basic problem--the media- 
tion of the highly literate Episcopal Church tradition to illiterate peo- 
ple, who had been deprived of their culture as a prisoner is divested of 
his accustomed clothing when he enters the prison gate. The success or 
failure of a pastor was determined partly by his ability to overcome 
that obstacle, but even more was the outcome determined by the love which 
went with his work. A brief look at the experience of several pastors 
may help in understanding the clergymen and their people. 

How can success be measured? Could a man succeed and be a personal 
failure? Partial failure may be seen in the career of such a man as 
Sherod W. Kennerly, who was for nearly ten years a missionary to Negroes 
in Georgia--first on plantations on both sides of the Savannah River, and 


later at one plantation near the city, along with the new St. Stephen's 


Chapel for Negroes in Savannah. In one year he baptized as many as 125 
Negroes, and presented for confirmation at one time as many as 69. In 
Georgia this was second only to the work on tne Ogeechee. In 1359 he 
moved to North Carolina. In 1877 he had been transferred to Texas, so 


little famed that his name was badly misspelled in his first listing with 


tne clergy, and in charge of one of the smallest possible white missions-- 


Holy Trinity, Groesbeeck--with 8 communicants and 4 funerals listed in 
1882. Bishop Gregg, in his convention address in 1885, thus closed the 
chapter on this man's life: 

The Rev. S. W. Kennerly, venerable in years and labor, and of ex- 
emplary life and character, has been called to his rest. He was in 
every respect a devoted man of God, and longed for work to the last. 
We knew him here in his declining years only. In other fields of 
labor he nad been active and useful, and came to Texas only to linger 
for a time and die. Verily, the memory of such a man is blessed. 

Alexander Glennie of Waccamaw.--Let us consider another pastor, 

more noted in his time and more honored in history. The locale of his 
interesting work among slaves was Waccamaw Neck, the peninsula between 
the Atlantic and the Waccamaw River, northeast of Georgetown, South 
Carolina. All Saints’ Parish included the entire peninsula, about thirty 
miles long, with high land from two to three miles wide, which was in- 
habited by about 4,000 slaves and oat 150 to 200 white persons. The 
very favorable conditions for rice culture in the marshes made the parish 
wealthy and stable, and there was a small but highly cultured society of 
planters whose residences were situated at intervals along the river. 
Although the Church had been established there in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, there was little ministry to Negroes prior to the coming of the 
Rev. Alexander Glennie. He was an Englishman and a Fellow of Cambridge, 


who was brought to Waccanaw in 1828 by a wealthy planter, Francis Marion 


Weston, to serve as tutor for his son, Plowden C. J. Weston. Glennie 


lrex, VOUrNal se LOoo Demo. 
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soon became a lay reader in the parish, and within several years had 
studied for orders and been made deacon and priest.1 He was rector of 
All Saints’ Parish from 1833 to 1862, and exercised his long ministry with 
the most conscientious faithfulness and ability. His responsibility was 
first to his white parishioners, but he very soon saw the need for a 
ministry to the slaves. In 1835 he began his ministry to them--an out- 
standing example of a mission to slaves which was clearly and directly 
provided by owners in a concerted effort to achieve a Christian culture 
in a stable plantation enterprise. 
Glennie received the greatest encouragement from Mr. and Mrs. Weston. 
Both of them were very active in instructing their slaves over a period 
of many years, and Glennie had seen their care in this regard while he was 
a tutor in their household. After 1838, Mr. Weston would hold a lay ser- 
vice in his chapel both morning and afternoon of every other Sunday while 
Mr. Glennie was officiating in a distant part of the parish. In later 
years Glennie recalled the work of Mrs. Weston, an efficient catechist: 
Three times a week the children were assembled, and she spent from 
two to three hours in imparting to them all necessary Christian in- 
struction. Such was her energy, and so happy was her mode of in- 
struction, that perfect quietness and order prevailed amongst the 
children, and their interest and attention were kept alive. She 
taught them the Church Catechism, and also much scripture history, 
and many portions of the Liturgy, viz: the introductory sentences, 
the Confession, the versicles, the Psalms used after the first and 
second lessons, the Gloria in excelsis, Te Deum, &c., and six of the 
selections of the PSalms, on all of which the older children could 
pass a close examination very satisfactorily, shewing tes they under- 
stood what their mistress had so diligently taught them. 


With this kind of backing from the Westons--and in later years from their 


son~-Glennie made steady progress over the years in creating a larger 


SENG All Saints’ Church, p. 19. 


2Southern Episcopalian, III (July, 1856), 198. 


parish including all elements of the society. He secured the coopera- 
tion of other planters. Starting with two plantations in 1835, he 
gradually extended his work until he reported in 1845 that he was hold- 
ing divine service once every fortnight on ten plantaticns, visiting four 
on Sundays and the remaining six on evenings in the week, Beginning in 
1842 he had the assistance of a succession of lay catechists, theological 
students, and clergymen. Plantation chapels were built to serve the 
Negroes who could not easily reach the church buildings in the parish. 

By the beginning of the Civil War there were fifteen of these chapels, 
some of them “superior to the ordinary country parish Churches, "+ 

Glennie prosecuted nis work in the manner of an efficient minister- 
schoolmaster. His catechetical teaching was systematic and thorough. His 
sermons were carefully prepared and dispassionate in delivery, with fre- 
quent pauses to question his hearers on their content.* He maintained an 
affectionate but firm discipline among the slaves, and insisted that their 
marriages be properly solemnized. His self-discipline in his work was 
remarkable, and he maintained a schedule which seems almost unbelievable. 
The responsiveness and religious knowledge of the Negro congregations was 
noted by many visitors to All Saints’ Parish. 

It would seem that the results of the work of this able and devoted 
minister ought to survive, but this was not the case. The work among 
Negroes on Waccamaw was completely disrupted by the war. Very slight 
evidence remained among them of any feeling of loyalty to the Church or 
the liturgy in which they had been such well-trained participants. Per- 
haps the key to this unhappy end is found in the too-close identification 


of the interests of the planters and the priest. The schoolmaster was 


Lpul, Dials “See Chapter IX, section on “Sermons.” 
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associated with the law, and the freedmen were weary of white restraints. 
Glennie's pastoral work was a paragon of effectiveness in terms of a per- 
manent, white-dominated, stable society built on slavery, but it was quite 
dependent on the continuance of that controlled system. For an example 

of a pastoral relationship with more enduring qualities, transcending to * 
some extent the social system in which it existed, we look farther south 
to the rice fields of Georgia. 

The mission on the Great Ogeechee.--The day of fulfillment for a 
notable pastoral ministry to slaves was a clear bright Sunday, the tenth 
of February, 1855. Stephen Elliott, Bishop cf Georgia, and William C, 
Williams, priest of the Ogeechee Mission, stood on the river landing near 
the new frame church. They looked over the low-lying rice fields, stretch- 
ing flat into the distance, and watched the groups of slaves--many carrying 
white clothes still damp with the waters of baptism--making their ways 
along the treeless banks and rough sand roads, homeward to their own plan- 
tations and quarters. Turning toward the clean chill waters of the broad 
Ogeechee, not sullied by the upland clay which reddened other Georgia 
streams, they saw a picture to be forever painted in the bishop's memory: 
"A large flat, floating down with the current of the Ogeechee, through the 
bright sunshine, filled with servants singing at the tops of their voices 
‘When I can read my title clear,' while in the centre sat their mistress 
in a large arm chair, with a parasol held over her, enjoying it to the 
full extent of spiritual pleasure. "1 It was a wonderful day for the 
Church! There had been the baptism of many slaves in the river--"the 
great font of nature, still very cold from the late bitter weather"--and 
Mr. Williams and his assistants stood in the water up to their armpits, 


lwa Day on the Ogeechee," Southern Episcopalian, III (April, 1856), 
22-26, 
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quite willing to undergo this ordeal to satisfy the Negroes' desire for 
immersion. Then had followed the consecration of the new church, St. 
James, Great Ogeechee, a simple but adequate and neatly furnished struc- 
ture capable of containing 300 people, replacing a mission building which 
had been levelled by a hurricane the year before. Following Morning 
Prayer, the candidates for confirmation--148 slaves, mostly in the prime 
of life--rose and came forward in turn for the imposition of the bishop's 
hands. It was the largest confirmation held in the South to that time, 
the fruit of ten years of hard labor by the missionary. It represented a 
high point of achievement in the Church's ministry to slaves, and a pas- 
toral relationship unique in its quality and devotion. This eventful day 
might well be an occasion for the thirty-three year old missionary to re- 
flect on the course of his life. Was this accession of souls as much as 
could be asked or expected in return for giving himself to be a pastor of 
the humble? It had been a gradual success-=no sudden excitement--but was 
it permanent? Was there enough spiritual self-realization in these slaves 
to promise stability in their religious lives following confirmation? The 
answer was bound up with the character of the missionary and the nature 

of the vastoral relationship he had developed. Both were beyond the ordi- 
nary. 

William C. Williams was born December 31, 1821, the son of an emi- 
nent Virginia lawyer and the brother of Channing Moore Williams, who was 
to serve as Bishop of Yedo, with jurisdiction in Japan. He was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary, and came to Georgia for his health. 
Ironically, he was to find robust health in the rice fields of the Ogee- 
chee, then considered one of the most pestilential areas in the South for 


white men. He studied theology under the direction of Bishop Elliott, and 
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must have been deeply influenced by the great "planting prelate" of 
Georgia and the intimates of his household, who included the brilliant 

John Henry Hopkins, Jr., then a young man of twenty-three, who had also 
come south hoping to improve his health through a change of climate, and 
was serving as private secretary to the bishop and tutor for the children. 
Others of the company included a sister of the bishop, who was later to 

be a missionary in China; William Bacon Stevens, later Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania; and many interesting and accomplished persons of Georgia and South 
Carolina with whom the bishop had a kinship of blood or spirit. 

At that time Bishop Elliott owned one of a group of plantations in 
Chatham County on a neck of land between the Great Ogeechee and the Little 
Ogeechee. The neck was about six miles long and three wide, of the finest 
quality of tide swamp, devoted to the intensive cultivation of rice with 
about fifteen hundred slaves. The other planters were mostly Episcopalians 
by preference, and some were communicants. Prior to 1844 some of the 
ladies had for a few years been spending the winters in the swamp with 
their people, “hoping to christianize and civilize them by teaching them 
the word of God orally, and by endeavoring to improve their habits and 
condition." The Methodists and the Presbyterians had in turn given aid-- 
the latter under the direction of the famous missionary to slaves, Charles 
Colcock Jones of Liberty County. 3 The omnipresent Baptists had somehow 


instilled in the slaves a preference for baptism by immersion. The 


1 John Henry Hopkins III, "The Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Jr., S.T.D.," 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, V (1935), p. 267. 


2A Sketch of the Ogeechee Mission," Southern Episcopalian, I 
(February, 1855), p. 494. 


3Thomas S. Clay, a large rice planter on the Bryan County side of 
the Ogeechee, wrote a "Detail of a plan for the moral improvement of Negroes 
on plantations," which was widely circulated. See Ralph Betts Flanders, 
Plantation Slavery in Georgia (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press,.1933), De L77- 
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Episcopal Church was represented only by the ladies until 1844, when two 
of them sought, with Bishop Elliott's help, to secure an Episcopal mission- 
ary. As soon as Williams heard of it, he offered to devote himself to the 
work; and, following his ordination in November, 13845, he began his mission 
of nineteen years on the Ogeechee. 

He pursued his work with a real missionary devotion, and his motives 
were as devoid of personal ambition and desire for profit as is possible 
in the ministry; but he had to work under numerous severe handicaps, The 
planters had engaged him, and the slaves naturally assumed that he was an 
agent of the planters and a representative of their authority in a situa- 
tion accounted the most laborious and hazardous--the intensive cultivation 
of rice in the malarial marshes. He found ignorance, superstition, and 
pre judice--including religious prejudice against a strange method of wor- 
ship, as the Episcopal Church had done no work except lay teaching. The 
problem of communication was great. Many of the slaves were of the third 
or fourth generation in this same isolated locality, for there had been 
rice plantations in the area since 1765 or earlier.! There were not a 
dozen whites in the mission area. The cultural level was most primitive; 
the daily occupation and living were close to the earth, and language had 
developed in its own peculiar way--the Geechee dialect with remnants of 
Africanisms and distortions of the poor English of the overseers, Courage 
and deep commitment were essential equipment for a missionary to these 
people. Fortunately, Williams had both. 

The initial phases of the work were most discouraging. To the slaves, 
the missionary must have seemed a sickly, weak-voiced, unprepossessing young 

lPanders, p. 45, mentions James Habersham's plantation, "Silk Hope," 


7 miles southeast of Savannah, established by 1765. Bishop Elliott had pro- 
vably acquired lands in the area through his mother, Esther Habersham, 
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man of twenty~four, trying to speak as if he had authority beyond his years. 
The slaves on one plantation tried to freeze him out by indifference. 
After he had spoken there a few times, when he went to hold service on a 
Sunday afternoon, according to appointment, he found the people all thresh- 
ing their own rice, and he was told that no place had been prepared for 
him, At his next visit he was told they were not expecting him, and no 
preparation had been made. The same thing happened a third time. This was 
a crucial point, and the missionary met the test by not informing the plant- 
er of his treatment. His missionary authority was not to come from the 
olanter! He believed that "God had given him a message to deliver to then, 
and he meant to deliver it." He said that he would take his stand on the 
Winnowing house steps, and there read the service and preach, even if 
there was not a single person to hear him! After this, no more attempts 
were made to prevent him from officiating, but for more than a year he 
often preached to a dozen persons--and on one bright June morning to three. 
At the other plantations he was somewhat better received, yet was met with 
suspicion and distrust. A man of weaker conviction would have abandoned 
the mission in a few weeks, "but the missionary believed that he was an 
ambassador of Christ, who had promised to be with his ministers of Apostol- 
ic succession till the end of the world, and that he had commanded his 
Gospel to be preached to the poor. He, therefore, went forward in faith, "4 
He started by having services twice on Sunday, besides a weekly 
lecture, alternating among the different plantations. He also read one 
evening every week "to such as felt disposed to attend," and established 
additional schools on plantations for the oral instruction of the children. 


One such school had been conducted for some time by a lady proprietor, and 


lusketch," p. 495. 
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he hoped that others would follow her example. He found that the children 
learned and retained much better than was generally supposed, but his 
other duties made it difficult for him to give the schools the attention 
they needed. By the end of the first year, there were four plantation 
schools with 80 children attending; and on the plantation where a lady had 
previously given religious instruction, six adults were baptized. His 
purpose was not only to christianize the slaves, but to bring them to 
appreciate the worship of the Church, He introduced the liturgy as fast 
as possible, and found that the Negroes were much interested in the respon- 
Sive parts of the service.t Nevertheless, results were slow and meager; 
though he kept at his work, he faced an additional four years of "dark 
discouragement." 

The proprietors wanted him to keep on. The bishop gave public en- 
couragement at the convention of 1847, saying that "the almost entire 
alienation of religious feeling between the master and the servant, and 
the want of sympathy gives rise to uncharitableness and faithlessness in 
the sincerity of their profession. A more intimate knowledge of each 
other's religious experience would promote an harmony and a sympathy alike 
delightful and profitable. Mr. Williams remains winter and summer in con- 
nexion with these plantations. '"@ Here was pastoral dedication! Few, if 
any, had been willing to brave the summer dangers of the malarial marshes. 
"He continued to preach, and teach, and visit the sick and dying, and 
minister to the wants of the people as far as possible."3 By 1847, there 
were 17 additional baptisms, 8 had been confirmed; and the schools were 


growing so that there were 120 pupils in 1848, The slaves gave ten 


lga, Journal, 1845, p. 22. Ibid., 1847, p. 13 


3"Sketch," p. 495. 


dollars for missions to Africa.+ There were still only ten communicants. 
"Time is necessary to enlighten ignorance, overcome prejudice and to re- 
move superstition, but in due season the Church will reap if she faints 
not." 

By the end of the sixth year the missionary began to see his hopes 
become realities. During the year there had been 26 adult and 16 infant 
baptisms (totaling more than all the preceding five years), 20 marriages 
7 confirmations, and 20 awaiting confirmation. The schools enrolled 250 
pupils, The missionary was insisting on careful preparation before pre- 
senting candidates to the bishop for confirmation. The number of burials, 
averaging about 15 a year at this time, showed the increasing acceptance 
of his pastoral ministry. Two planters had constructed chapels for the 
use of their people. 2 The slaves of the plantation who at first tried to 
freeze him out were now listening, and many were coming forward to the 
communion.4 More owners were asking him to minister to their slaves, so 
that nearly every planter on the northeast side of the Ogeechee had placed 
his Negroes under Williams’ charge, and he now had some 1,500 souls in 
his care.2 He found this more than he could do, and had to decline to 
give more than an occasional Seyeencon during the summer months to the 
additional plantations beyond the six in his primary charge. © 

In November, 1852, there was a visitation of "that desolating 
scourge, the Cholera." The effect was to strengthen the pastoral ties. 
"The Missionary and the people have been drawn much closer; and a deep, 
and apparently, abiding sense of the vanity of all things earthly, and the 


this sharing in African missions by slaves attracted wide notice 
in the Church press, and gifts were made for a number of years, 


2 
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Ga, Journal, 1848, p. 20. Ibid., 1850, p. 36. 4"Sketch," p. 496, 


necessity of securing an ‘inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away,' seems to have been the happy result."! Candidates for 
baptism continuaily presented themselves, and a number who had seemed 
devoted to other persuasions came to appreciate the ministry of the Epis- 
copal missionary, and many came forward "and formally united themselves 
With the Church." In 1854, the mission reported 45 baptisms and 101 
communicants, with 330 pupils in the schools. The bishop commented that 
the mission was in an admirable condition, and was “extending itself be- 
yond the ability of the missionary to sustain it." 

Flood was soon to follow pestilence. A note from the missionary, 
September 10, 1854, was published in the Southern Episcopalian: 


A few weeks since the rice plantations of Georgia were in the high- 
est of spirits. Half the crop was out. But on Friday the 8th we 
were visited by the severest gale experienced since 1824. Trees were 
snapped, substantial buildings quivered, the water was driven in from 
the ocean until it covered all but the highest spots. The houses of 
the negroes, though seven feet above the land, had water up to their 
doors. The consequence is that all the rice cut has been carried off 
by the water and the remainder seriously injured. The planter who 
makes enough to pay the expenses of his plantation will deem himself 
fortunate. It will take twenty, thirty, and even fifty thousand 
dollars to cover the loss of some of them. Our mission church is a 
mass of ruins. 

e o e rhe Church was erected by the planters for the use of their 
negroes. It was a plain building and not completed. It is often 
crowded by them. The loss suffered by the planters will prevent 
their rebuilding it for some time to come. The result to the mission 
will be most disasterous. It is now nearly nine years since it was 
established. . .. Previously there was no effort on the part of the 
Church to minister to these people. They were all Methodists and 
Baptists, Now we have over one hundred communicants and the prospect 
is most encouraging. 


He asked for contributions of $1,500 to $2,000 to help carry on the work. 


When the bishop made his visitation the following April the mission chapel 


lga, Journal, 1853, p. 42. “Ibid. Ibid., 1854, p. 37. 
‘vo. I (November, 1854), 355. 
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had not yet been reconstructed, so he officiated on three separate plan- 
tations. Tuesday afternoon, April 24, at the chapel on the plantation of 
the late Arthur Heygood, he catechised the children and confirmed 26 per- 
sons. "This confirmation was an exceedingly interesting one, because many 
of the candidates were young persons who had been trained in the Sunday 
School, and who came forward clearly understanding the baptismal obliga- 
tions they were ratifying. "+ Wednesday afternoon he visited the planta- 
tion of Miss Clay, in Bryan County, across the river to the south. No 
confirmations were held, as this place had only recently been attached to 
the Ogeechee Mission. Wednesday evening he officiated at the estate of 
Dr. R. E. Elliott, preached, and confirmed 13 persons. He commented that 
"a most interesting feeling is pervading the colored people of these plan- 
tations, and a large harvest is preparing for the church of the Redeemer." 
Mr. Williams reported 63 baptisms that year--45 adults and 18 infants. 

Aid for the rebuilding of the church had been received during the 
year. Although appeals had been published in both the Southern Episcopalian, 
Charleston, and the Church Journal, New York,--edited by Williams' acquaint- 
ance, Jonn Henry Hopkins, Jr.--Bishop Elliott noted that not one cent was 
received from the North, “which professes to take especial interest in the 
religious welfare of the negroes, "* The Ogeechee planters did what they 
could, but most of the funds came from Charleston. On Saturday, February 
9, 1855, the last nail was driven in the new edifice, and all was ready 
for the great day of Sunday, with the baptism, consecration of the church, 
and the tremendous confirmation. Williams had been hopeful, but he had not 


expected the great success of the past year. Yet he believed that the 


loa, Journal, 1855, p. 21. Bishop's address. 
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years of preparation and gradual increase insured a firm basis. At the 
convention in 1855 he reported that 157 communicants had been added to 
the mission in the past year, and the total number was now 298. He 
commented on his ten years" work: 

The missionary is aware of the impulsive character of the people, 
among whom he labors--he is aware of the ignorance and superstition 
existing among them--he is fully alive to their want of stability. 
Had much success attended his earlier efforts, he would feel that 
nothing but time could decide as to the real good accomplished, But 
in the present case there is no sudden excitement. It has been a 
gradual success, The first five years were years of darkness and 
trial. The success began, and has continued to increase until it has 
reached its present result. It has therefore one of the marks of per- 
manence in being progressive. It seems to be first the "blade, then 
the ear, and then the full corn in the ear.". . . .Still much remains 
to be done. . . . Will not the Church pour forth her earnest prayers 
and supplications that this blessed work may go on, until "bond and 
free sha} become one fold, under the one true Shepherd, Jesus 
Christ?" 

In addition to the 148 confirmations during the past year, there had been 
149 baptisms--131 adults and 18 infants. There were 25 marriages, 25 
burials, and 330 pupils connected with the mission schools, 

Williams had conducted his work in a manner to win the confidence 
and attachment of the slaves, and with this firm basis he was able to 
administer the necessary discipline within the next few years. In 1857 
he reported that he had repelled 14 from the communion, and restored 4. 
"Statistics indicated that tares have been scattered among the wheat, and 
the consequent resort to discipline. Nor, when it is remembered that in 
one year we added one hundred and fifty-seven communicants, could any 
other result have been anticipated, "© Again, in 1860, he reported that, 
although he believed the work to be in a healthy state, he had been sad-~ 


dened by “the unholy lives and wicked practices of those from whom he had 


expected much," but that this was to be accounted for by "their tempta- 


ga, Journal, 1855, p- 43.  “ZIbid., 1857, p. 34. 
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tions--their low standard of morals, and the absence of all the restraints 
of society and public opinion. "1 There is no indication that the disci- 
pline of communicants was related directly toward their duties as slaves. 
The missionary was too close to his people to use his position consciously 
as a direct means of subjugation. There is no denying the fact, however, 
that the situation in slavery so limited freedom of choice that a “moral" 
life on the part of the slaves would be used by apologists to justify the 
continuance of the system by covering over the basic evil in the institu- 
tion. In other words, the success of religion in helping the slaves to 
live under the system might help also to perpetuate the illusion that the 
system was a good and natural condition for the slaves. 

The succeeding years until 1863 saw steady growth, with between 32 
and 77 baptisms each year, and between 30 and 62 confirmations. There 
were 423 communicants reported in 1863, By ink time, to escape the in- 
cursions of the enemy on the coast, most of the slaves had been aenoten 
temporarily to the southwestern part of Georgia. On his visit to the 
Ogeechee Mission, the bishop administered confirmation to 15 candidates 
from those slaves who had remained to care for the property. He said, 

"I could not but conjecture, as I performed this service within sight of 
the blockading fleet, under command of a Churchman, whom I had heard 
addressing our last General Convention in Richmond upon the subject of our 
foreign missions, which was probably doing God's service most acceptably, 
the Church in the South, which was laboring to train the children of 
Africa in the way of righteousness and truth, or he who was sending ma- 
rauding expeditions up every river and creek of the South to interrupt 


those efforts and to demoralize the subjects of those missions, "4 
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In addition to visiting his dispersed flock on the Ogeechee and 
at their inland refuges, Williams spent two months in 1863 as a chaplain 
with the army in Tennessee, In 1864, the approach of Sherman's army had 
further dispersed the mission, and Williams wen: to Clarksville, Georgia, 
to resume his ministry in a different sphere. Bishop Elliott paid a 
tribute to his work: "In his separation from these people, he carries with 
him the satisfaction of knowing that he has labored most faithfully among 
them in his Master's service, and has sacrificed many of those things which 
men hold dear in this world. Whether he will ever minister to these people 
again is a problem which cannot, at present, be solved, "! In time, Mr. 
Williams achieved further distinction in the Diocese of Georgia, but his 
work with the slaves on the Ogeechee was finished, In 1867 the Committee 
on the State of the Church said: "One cause of sorrow presents itself to 
our minds, in the abandonment, perhaps unavoidable, of the Church's child- 
ren on the banks of the Ogeechee. May it not be long ere we shall again 
afford to them the privileges they had learned so much to prize," 

The effectiveness of this ministry to slaves was attested by future 
events. In 1870, when services were resumed, the people were found eager 
to return to the Church. Five years later former commmicants were still 
returning from other sections of the state, seeking their old homes and 
their beloved Church. 2 The work has survived to the present in the mission 
for Negroes at Burroughs, Seorgia, though the congregation has never re- 
gained the strength it had under Williams' ministrations. A later minister 
of the congregation, unable to match Williams’ accomplishments, suggested 


that the slaves at the Ogeechee Mission had been devoted to their pastor 


Z 
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rather than to the Church,+ a comment which might be interpreted as 
praising with faint condemnation. Actually, the whole course of Williams’ 
labors had been the presentation of the Church as fully as possible for 
Slaves, with catechism, liturgy, creed, Bible, baptism, confirmation, 
communion, marriage, burial, He did baptize usually by immersion, but 
this was a permitted method in the Church, and the preference of his flock. 
Their devotion to their minister was the slaves' response to a 
dedicated man. They were not deterred by his insistence that they must be 
led to "a stricter self-examination and a nigher knowledge" before they 
were permitted to have the privileges of confirmation and communion. He 
must have started to win many of them during that first hard year when 
he officiated "in barns and under trees, in negro houses and under negro 
houses, and wherever he could gather any to hear him."© He stayed on the 
job, spending the winters in the rice fields and the summers close by, 
continuing his pastoral ministry throughout the year. The ravages of 
cholera and the destruction of the hurricane found him faithful and closer 
than ever to his people. His own health improved. When he had graduated 
from college he had enrolled in the Virginia Theological Seminary, but his 
health was so poor that he had left after a few weeks to seek a milder 
climate, Even when he was ordained deacon in 1845 "there was no very en- 
couraging prospect that he would be able to preach the gospel." But his 
devotion to his duties had kept him a great deal in the open air, and the 
strenuous bodily exercise built up in him powers of endurance and capacity 


for exertion which were found in very few of the clergy.‘ To complement 
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his faith and perseverence, he had very good mental equipment. In later 
years he was president of the Standing Committee of the diocese, a trustee 
of the University of the South, an examining chaplain, and a delegate to 
the General Convention. He was an acknowledged authority on canon law 
and the history of the diocese, and was fearless and determined in debate 
at the diocesan conventions.! In the pastoral relationship between this 
strong-minded man and the slaves there was mucn of duty and determination, 
but there was also a great deal of understanding and love. "He gave alms 
of his goods, and never turned his face away from any poor man. "2 
The Ogeechee Mission was the largest and most successful ministry 
exclusively for Negroes by the Episcopal Church in the ante-bellum period. 
During his nineteen-year ministry, Williams baptized more than 800 slaves 
and presented more than 700 for confirmation. Most of these were between 
1852 and 1864, In 1862, the mission was one of the largest congregations 
of Episcopalians in the South, white or Negro, with 423 communicants. 2 
Bishop Elliott must have been thinking of William C. Williams when 
he wrote his annual address in 1855: 
Our ministry has been well adapted to one class of every community, 
but not so well to any other. This is the reason why we have not pro- 
duced results among the masses. When men of great individuality of 
character have broken through the trammels of this rigid discipline, 
they have been ever looked upon with suspicion, no matter how much 
good they may have effected for the Church, and have been, for a long 
time, considered as anomalies within her pale... . 

Whenever a clergyman of our Church can so far deny himself as to 
lay down at the foot of the Cross all the tastes and habits in which 
he has been trained, and which really prove a snare and a temptation 
to him, and devote himself to the very humblest classes of life, he 
does not find his Episcopacy, or his Liturgy, or his Church ordinan- 


ces interfering at all with his success. His labor is not to adapt 
them to the people, but to adapt himself. ... 
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The pastoral offices.--The foregoing accounts of pastoral relation- 
ships have shown how good pastors persevered in ministering to their 
people, but they need to be aiignerited with a description of the use of 
pastoral offices by the clergy in ministering to slaves. 

It has been seen that the Episcopal Church, because of its nature, 
had a distinctive approach in its ministry to slaves, This has been 
characterized in a general way as the approach of a church with a literary 
form which tended at the same time to be a conservative implement of the 
social order. Now it is advisable to look at the characteristics of the 
Church which had a special bearing on the immediate relation of pastors 
and slaves, Undoubtedly, a good pastor in any church would find meaning- 
ful points of contact with his people, but in the Episcopal Church, with 
its liturgical tradition and its more than ordinary emphasis on the 
Sacraments, these points of contact were to a considerable extent already 
explicated. The pastor met his people particularly at the turning points 
of life--at baptism, catechism, confirmation, communion, marriage, child- 
birth and sickness, and the burial of the dead. 

Was there any difference in the way these offices were ministered 
to slaves? Was baptism of slaves a mere form, or did it have spiritual 
content? Was confirmation necessary--or even advisable? Could all 
panteced slaves expect to be confirmed? Could the slaves really be accep- 
ted as sharers in the inner life of the Church in Holy Communion? Did 
marriage of slaves have any real meaning beyond the establishment of some 
semblance of morality? Did the ministers to slaves meet the pastoral 
needs of bereaved families? 

These and other similar questions are of importance in determining 
the real extent and quality of missionary work among slaves. Some of 


them are here briefly considered. 


Baptism.--Critics of the Episcopal Church's work among slaves 
have attacked it from two sides: first, that it lacked vigorous emotional 
appeal and discouraged the baptism of slaves;+ second, that it would bap- 
tize infants in large numbers but would not see to their continuous 
attendance and training afterwards.© Both of these typical criticisms 
show a failure to understand the nature of the Church, which emphasized 
religious nurture rather than emotional conversion as preparation for the 
baptism of adults; yet attached great importance to the baptism of child- 
ren, aS a sacramental act involving God's acceptance of the child. 


In the case of adults, the nermission of the master--eitaer specific 


for an individual slave, or general for those he placed under a missionary-- 


must be secured before baptism. Ministers generally wanted some assurance 
that adults were qualified, though this might be difficult to secure in 
itinerant situations. Many thought that there was "a duplicity in the 
African character, against which it is necessary to be always on one's 
guard, "“ Some ministers tested candidates by "private and serious conver- 
sation and prayer." In settled ministries, a probation period of one 


month to a year was required, "but most reliance is placed on the character 


+Wesley M. Gewehr, The Great Awakening in Virginia, 1740-1790 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1930), p. 235, contrasts the strong 
appeal to blacks in the revivals by the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Meth- 
odists, with "the exclusiveness of the Established Church where, for 
social reasons, difficulties were apt to be placed in the way of baptiz-~ 
ing slaves." Gewehr seems to equate the Gospel with the emotional extra- 
vagences of the "Great Awakening," which are rather repulsive as he him- 
self describes them. G. Maclaren Brydon refutes decisively Gewehr's 
weighing of the evidence against the colonial Church's work, and suggests 
that the final result of the emotional approach was "The Great Deadening" 
of religion at the end of the century. See The Established Church in 
Virginia and the Revolution (Richmond: Virginia Diocesan Library, 1930). 


< Jackson, "Religious Development of the Negro in Virginia," p. 180. 
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given to the candidate by two or more of his fellow servants, who are 
themselves, if such can be had, communicants of the Church, and who be- 
come his chosen witnesses, "1 

Generally the owners of children, or at least the mistress, would 
serve as sponsors. Sometimes the parents would serve. Owners were occa- 
sionally reluctant to serve, and bishops advised the clergy to seek their 
acceptance of the responsibility. The owners responded more willingly in 
the later years of the ante-bellum period, and Bishop Green of Mississippi, 
in his annual diaries, repeatedly commended those who served as godparents 
for slave children at baptism and saw to their instruction in the catechism. 
Still the cooperation was not universal, and a clergyman in Alabama in 1855 
complained that there had been few baptisms of children owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring suitable godparents. © 

Despite the insistence on sponsors, the care and religious training 
of slave children must have been perfunctory in many cases. Dr. William 
Newton Mercer and Miss Hliza Young, an aged female relative, served as 
godparents and witnesses for 110 children and 8 adults baptized by Bishop 
Otey at the Mercer residence near Natchez one day in 1842.2 There were a 
number of instances of large multiple baptisms in places where the visits 
of ministers had been infrequent. Under such circumstances the name of 
"codparent” lost much of its meaning. In other cases, owners served as 
godparents for the children of favorite house servants and gave careful 
attention to their religious training. When there was a resident minister 
principally for the slaves, the main functions of godparents would in 


practice be discharged by the clergyman himself and the participation of 


gsc Journal, 1843, p. 40. “Aa. Journal, 1855, minister in Mobile. 


IGreen, Memoir, p. 158. 


owners or otners would be Largely a formality~-although their presence was 
important as evidence of their concern for their slaves' religious life. 
Although the Methodists had the largest number of adherents among 
slaves, the Baptists ranked second, and many slaves preferred immersion 
as the mode of baptism. This was due in part to the effective work and 
positive emphasis on immersion by the Baptists, but also to the heightened 
dramatic and emotional effect of baptism by this method. Bishop Elliott 
said that if the Baptists embraced the greater number of Negroes in their 
communion, "it is because they deserve it for their greater care and 
superior pains bestowed upon that neglected people and not because their 
faith or worship is better suited to the rude and ignorant."1 Even at 
St. Simon's Island, Georgia, where the Episcopal Church had been long 
establisned and the Baptists had little opportunity to work, the slaves, 
according to their rector in 1842, had but one peculiarity in religion. 
"They universally prefer immersion. They are not, however, irrecoverably 
lost even in this respect, though it has been thought best to yield oS 
their prejudice, and some are waiting to be baptized by immersion."2 In 
spite of this preference, the same slaves had brought 40 of their child- 
ren to be baptized by pouring. When Bishop Elliott visited St. Simon's 
the following year he baptized 21 colored adults. Finding that they pre- 
ferred immersion, he "read the Baptismal service upon the bank of the 
river, immersed five, and the prejudice was at once overcome." The re- 
maining 16 sent a message informing him that they would prefer to be bap- 
tized in the Church by pouring.? Bishop Green once had to omit the 
confirmation of several slaves who were duly prepared but had not been 


baptized, because "there was neither time nor opportunity for baptizing 


lga, Journal, 1843, p. 11.  “Zbid., 1842, p. 24. 
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them at that time in the way which they preferred, "4 Despite instances 


of this kind, a committee of the Diocese of Virginia said that immersion 


tist Church, since the Methodists had a large following among them and did 
not practice immersion; and our own clergy, though expressing their readi- 
ness to immerse, were rarely called upon to do so. In practice, after 
the slaves were familiar with the teachings of the Episcopal Church, they 
were usually content to be baptized in the customary manner, by pouring. 
Accurate statistics of baptisms are difficult to obtain. The clergy 
failed sometimes to make their annual reports, the baptisms performed by 
bishops were sometimes omitted from diocesan totals, and in some dioceses 
baptisms of Negroes and whites were not always clearly differentiated. The 
most reliable reports available are those for South Carolina, which had the 
largest work among slaves. A summary of parochial, diocesan, and General 
Convention reports, with about 5 per cent added for omissions, gives the 
following close approximations (numbers rounded): From 1839 to 1859 there 
were about 24,700 baptisms in the Diocese of South Carolina. Of these, 
17,000 were baptisms of Negroes, and 7,700 of whites. Of the Negro bap- 
tisms, 30 per cent were adults; of the white baptisms, 9 per cent were 
adults. These percentages were fairly consistent throughout the period 
of twenty years, indicating that the effort to convert the Negroes to 


Christianity continued among the adults as well as the children. 


[Miss, Journal, 1851, p. 16. 2Va. Journal, 1860, p. 66. 


The clergy apparently used a fair amount of water in pouring. At 
the baptism of 118 persons at Dr. Mercer's plantation, Bishop Otey had to 
consecrate water three times before the service was ended. Green, 
Memoir, pe 158. 
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Confirmation.-~The lack of bishops in the colonial Church had 
prevented confirmation through the eighteenth century, and it was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth that it gained gradual acceptance as 
a normal preliminary to full communicant status. Confirmation was often 
thought of as meant only for children. Men sometimes strongly resisted 
any attempt by the clergy to require confirmation before receiving the 
communion. In 1846 the Rev. Paul Trapier resigned as rector of St. Michael's, 
Charleston, primarily on account of a difference of opinion on this point 
with the vestry and congregation. +t Communion was considered of utmost seri- 
ousness and distinct from confirmation. The number of communicants was 
usually counted as those who had actually received the communion during the 
year. In many instances the number added to "communicants" in a parish 
report would bear little relation to the number confirmed during the year, 
and frequently there would be additions of communicants when no confirm- 
ations had been held. For example, a Tennessee clergyman reported that 
"twenty-eight persons, of whom all but six, have become communicants, have 


been confirmed."* The percentage of male communicants was often very low, 


lRev. Paul Trapier, Incidents in My Life, the Autobiography of the 


Rev, Paul Trapier, 5.T.D., with some of his letters, ed. George W. Williams 
(Charleston: Dalcho Historical Society, 1954), p. 25. His comments on 


confirmation are of interest: 

"The Ordinance of Confirmation was a perpetual trouble to me. It 
had never been administered in the Diocese till Bp. Dehon's Episcopate. 
Many people regarded it as superfluous, most of them as meant only for 
children. Those who had reached maturity before becoming religiously im- 
pressed thought they might come to the Communion without it, and all who 
came from other denominations set it aside. I preached and talked and 
lectured on the subject from the pulpit, from the desk, and in the parlour, 
but to little effect. The ordinance was still Looked upon as a mere chiid- 
ish ceremony, picturesque in the mode of administration, but of no spirit- 
ual value, a mere release of sponsors from their responsibilities, and a 
declaration of an intention to become Christians at some future time with 
a present acknowledgement of the obligation of becoming so, but not with 
any instant purpose of change of life, or of heart." Jbid., p. 22. 


Ten™, Journal, 1837, p. 18, Rector of Christ Church, Nisnville. 
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which caused concern among the clergy. St. Philip's, Charleston, reported 
in 1824: "“Communicants, about 39 males, 263 females, white persons; and 
about 220 persons of colour. ... We lament the disproportion between 
the male and female communicants is so creat, Such masculine disregard 
of the ordinances of the Church was sure to be reflected in a lack of con- 
cern about confirmation and communion for the slaves. 

During the course of the century, as the Church regained its strength 
and its institutional form under bishops, the number of confirmations stead- 
ily increased; but for slaves there was not as much emphasis on confirmaticn 
as there was for wnites. Particularly in Virginia, the proportion of Negro 
confirmations to Negro baptisms was low--often less than 20 per cent-- 
whereas the proportion of white confirmations to white baptisms was much 
higher--up to 60 or 70 per cent. ven in South Carolina, where the work 
among Negroes was more intensive, over the twenty year period from 1839 to 
1859, the 4,650 Negro confirmations were in the proportion of only 27 per 
cent to the 17,000 Negro baptisms; while the 3,300 white confirmations 
were in the proportion of 43 per cent to the 7,700 white baptisms. This 
was in the face of the larger proportion of adult baptisms among Negroes 
than among whites.* In all dioceses baptism seems~-to have been regarded as 
a basic necessity in Christian conversion, while confirmation was an added, 
but not indispensable, means of grace. 

In spite of this lack of definition of the place and importance of 
confirmation, preparation was usually required of those slaves who were 
to receive it. Candidates would be prepared while awaiting the visitation 

lsc Journal, 1824, pe 25. Note the casual listing of "persons of 
colour" without distinction of male or female, in contrast to white listing. 


Rounded figures compiled from diocesan Journals. 


of the bishop.+ After confirming four slaves in the African Chapel at 
Lake Phelps, Bishop Ives of North Carolina commented that many more might 
have been confirmed, “but for the judicious rule which prevails, requir- 
ing all before being admitted to confirmation to pass through a certain 
course of instruction."* The instruction was emphasized before baptism 
INeLNe casesor adults. jj Woenwone, a5 serious,or asks for baptism, we put 
him or her into a class of catechumens, and give him a thorou 
in the Catechism, with Scripture proofs and illustrations. If, at the 

end of this, the pious disposition continues, we dispense baptism, con-~ 
firmation, and admit to Holy Communion."3 In isolated places the instruct- 
ion had to be given by masters and mistresses, and sometimes the bishops 
confirmed slaves with little more than a brief explanation to them of the 
nature of confirmation. In places with a settled ministry, the candi- 
dates were sometimes trained over a period of years in Sunday Scnools or 
catechetical classes.” This was a much more favoradle condition, for, as 
Bishop Elliott saw clearly, "the negroes need more instruction that they 


n6 


can receive from any itinerancy. 


Iso youUrnaL, 1533, Ds 2é- 2NC JOUYNALS OUD, Dp. LI. 

3SC Journal, 1843, p. 43, letter from the Rt. Rev. Levi Silliman 
Ives, ~ishop of North Carolina, to the secretary of the Diocese of South 
Carolina, in answer to an inquiry about methods of instructing slaves, 


4ca, Journal, 1852, p. 16, Bishop Elliott's diary. 


The Ogeechee Missicn, Georgia, and All Saints’ Parish, Waccamaw, 
South Carolina, are outstanding examples. 


A ss : : : 
“Ga, Journal, 1841, Bishop Elliott's annual address. 
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Communion.~-The Church has never made up its mind as to a defi- 
nition of the term "communicant," yet during all the ante-bellum period 
membership was reckoned in "communicants" rather than "baptized persons.” 
The latter category was not generally reported until the General Conven- 
tion of 1877. The number of communicants was estimated from those who 
actually received the communion, which act was the criterion of full men- 
bership and participation in the Church. Baptism was the missionary out- 
reach; communion was the inner and more serious sign of living commitment 
and acceptance. Hence, while the number of slave communicants did not 
indicate the full extent of the Church's work among them, it did show the 
extent of real acceptance of slaves as sharers in its inner life. 

Records of Negro communicants were often poorly kept, and sometimes 
the true number was much greater than would appear in parochial reports,+ 
Their dependent status and anonymity contributed to this carelessness on 
the part of the clergy who, when faced with the considerable difficulty 
of making an accurate census of Negro members, were tempted to lump them 
together with a rough estimate in their reports. Yet there was a good 
deal of concern on the part of the clergy, even though the ministerial 
relationship tended to be more remote than with white members. In 1830, 
for example, the minister at St. John's, Colleton, South Carolina, said 
that the continual increase of colored communicants was "a source of 
grateful joy. "2 Six years later, the slaves were attending even better, 
but the minister said that "peculiar circumstances" made it impracticable 
to render an accurate report of the number of colored communicants.2 At 


St. Andrew's Parish, in 1830, the minister noted that he was teaching 


lsc Journal, 1823, p. 19, St. Philip's report revised upward. 


2SC Journal, 1830, p. 24. Ibid., 1836, p. 27. 
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orally those who wished to be admitted to the communion, “but it has not 
yet been ascertained, that there are any properly prepared for the recep- 
tion of either sacrament." If there was caution by the clergy in admit- 
ting new communicants, there was also a certain reserve, particularly on 
the part of men, in receiving communion. The romantic and dashing James 
Johnston Pettigrew of Charleston, when at the point of death in Virginia, 
was asked by a clergyman if he were a communicant. He replied that he 

was not, but added, “Not from a want of faitn nor want of disposition, 

but a sense of unworthiness. I feared to incur the guilt of presumption. "© 
The rector at Georgetown was so much encouraged by the fact that young men 
were coming to be numbered among the communicants that he mentioned it in 
his annual report. 2 There was a notable preponderance of women and virls 
in the parish lists of white communicants of the period. 

“Those who came to confirmation were not counted as communicants 
Simply because of this fact. In the case of Negroes the discrepancy was 
more marked than with whites. In South Carolina during the twenty years 
prior to 1860, thirty per cent more Negroes than whites were confirmed; 
yet the number of Negro communicants reported only slightly exceeded the 
number of whites in 1861, when 3,622 whites and 3,791 Negroes were listed 
as communicants in available reports. Under better conditions of accept- 
ance the number of Negro communicants should have exceeded 4,500. 

Where there was a priest available, the communion was administered 
once a month and at Easter and Christmas, usually in the morning, but 
occasionally in the afternoon or at night when circumstances required. 


When the Negroes lived near enough to the parish church they would usually 


Iso sourmar® 15905 ps 31; 


@Raton, Freedom of Thought, p. 56. 3306 Journal, 1835, preco: 
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attend the service with the whites, but would come to the communion rail 
last. There are repeated reports of large congregations of white and 
Negro. communicants receiving the sacrament together, Those Negroes who 
lived at a distance would receive the communion in plantation chapels, 

when there were such, or in improvised places of worship. In some cases 

of large, mixed congregations, the communion was administered to the slaves 
at one visit by the clergyman, and to the whites at another a week or two 
later, This was more a matter of convenience than rigid separation, for 
some Negroes also communed at the service for whites. 1 

Although the participation of slaves was all too often "a communion 
with the head, perhaps, but not with the members of the body," there is 
no doubt that the communion had real meaning in the lives of many faithful 
Negroes. Some colored members of St. James', Goose Creek, South Carolina, 
while their parish was without a minister, arranged to receive the commun- 
Loar, s nLlap sy Charleston.* After the war, an old Negro oon who 
had been confirmed but later joined the Paptist Church, always attended the 
Episcopal communion at Christmas. She explained that she always had the 
communion with her old master on Christmas Day. 2 The significance of the 
service somehow transcended the differences among men and turned them in 
devotion to their common Lord. 

The sober realization of the importance of communion issued in the 
bittersweet mixture of tyranny and love which was shown in disciplinary 
measures associated with it. The Church had always exercised discipline 

lspirit of Missions, X (April, 1845), 105-107, letter titled 
"Negroes," signed "Presbyter Caroliniensis." 


2sC_ Journal, 1638, p. 28. 


3Essie Collins Matthews, Aunt Phebe, Uncle Tom, and Others, Charac- 


ter Studies among the Old Slaves of the South, Fifty Years After (Columbus, 
Ohio: The Champlin Press, 1915), p. 53. 
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of some kind toward its communicants, but during this period the disci- 
pline was exercised almost exclusively toward Negroes. The numerous 
references to repulsion, suspension, or restoration of communicants in 

the parochial reports always relate to colored persons, Although Mr. 
Glennie, at Waccamaw in 1837, said that "the conduct of those who have 

been baptized and admitted to the Lord's Supper has hitherto been correct, #1 
the minister at Wateree Mission the same year reported, "I have nad occasion 
to repel one individual from the communion, and to suspend only for a short 
time two or three others." At Prince William's Mission to Colored People 
in 1840, forty new communicants had been admitted and there were 72 candi- 
dates on probation, and four communicants had been repelled, one of whom 
had been restored.2 St. John's, Colleton, had suspended several colored 
communicants in 1840.4 In North Carolina, it was empnasized that the minis- 
ter was "constant and supreme" in the oversight of slave catechumens and 
communicants. The bishop said: "In case of lapse, we suspend, and put 

them as nearly as may be, upon the primitive discipline--while their restor- 
ation to communion, we desire to make a matter of great moment and solem- 
nity. The form of re-admission is not fully settled. I think of recon- 
mending that of Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man."2 At the Ogeechee Mission 
in Georgia, three communicants had been repelled and one suspended in 

1855, This was the year in wnicn 157 communicants had been added. Two 
years later it was reported that 14 had been repelled and four restored. ? 


Pastoral love had often to be joined to the use of authority. 


lsc Journal, 1837, p. 28.  2Ibid., p. 26.  3Ibid., 1840, p. 20. 
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ga, Journal, 1855, p. 43.  7Ibid., 1857, p. 34. 


Marriage.--"Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder," 

Many an Episcopal minister must have felt uneasy as he read these 
words at the marriage of a slave couple--two human chattels who were en- 
tering into this holy estate of matrimony only by permission of their 
owners, and who might have their marriage terminated not only when "death 
do us part," but by sale, gift, the division of an estate, separation to 
distant plantations, or other circumstance of necessity or their owners’ 
discretion. For sensitive clergymen this must have been a severe test of 
conscience and a harsh reminder of tne tenuous character of the pastoral 
relationship with his slave people. The problem was also recognized by 
conscientious owners, who tried to respect and enforce the marriage bond; 
but even a southern gentleman like the firebrand Edmund Ruffin, who 
showed great consideration for his slaves and won their affection. did 
not always avoid the separation of families in building up a labor force, 
At his plantation, "Malbourne," there were six or eight slaves who had 
wives in another county. They were allowed to visit them at the end of 
harvest, at Christmas, and at other slack periods of labor.+ Although 
some owners prohibited marriages with slaves from other plantations, which 
was no great hardship on the large rice and cotton establishments, there 
were numerous such marriages. It is said that in Georgia "on Saturdays 
the roads were filled with slaves going to visit their wives.""< Stampp 
comments that "no state legislature ever seriously entertained the thought 

lavery Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1932), p. 18. 


“Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, p. 173. 
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of encroaching upon the master's rights by legalizing slave marriages, "4 
Added to this was the further demoralizing fact that no southern state, 
with the exception of Louisiana, had laws to prevent the possible separa- 
tion of slave families.© Under these conditions it was difficult to devel- 
op responsible family attitudes. Henry W. Ravenel (1814-1887) said of 
slave marriages: 
The Negroes themselves entered these relations hastily and without due 
consideration--and consequently, voluntary separation of man and wife 
was common. Jf they married at nome there was no impediment to their 
union for life. If they married the slave of another, there was the 
liability to separation from various causes, over which there might 
be no control, such as bankruptcy, sale for division of an estate, re- 
moval, etc. Even when they married at home, and both parties desired 
separation, what was to be done? Should divorce be permitted for mere 
incompatibility of disposition--or should they be required to live to- 
gether in constant variance? 
The practice varied as different opinions were held on the subject. 
Among some the marriage was duly solemnized by the Christian ministers 
of the Churches around; and in such cases, separation was forbidden. 
Among others, this ceremony was left with the INS preachers, who 
used their own forms, and separation was permitted. 
We do not know whether this curious double standard of ministerial efficacy 
was widely accepted by Episcopalians, but it is obvious that there was a 
personal need on the part of the slaves which was deeper than any such 
legalism. The responsibility of the Church also went beyond the legal limi- 
tations, so the clergy solemnized the marriages of slaves in considerable 
numbers wherever the work among them was well established. 
The pastoral records of clergymen who had active ministries to both 


whites and Negroes indicate the -xtent of concern. For example, the Rev. 


Joseph C. Huske, of St. dohn*s Church, Fayetteville, North Carolina, in 


lstampp, The Peculiar Institution, p. 198. 
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his records for the years 1847 to 1856 listed marriages of 49 white and 

27 Negro couples, with seven of the latter involving free Negroes. Slaves 
were identified by their masters' surnames, as: "Wiley, belonging to NW. 
B. Wright, to Julia, belonging to 3. R. Huske,"l The Rev. Paul Trapier 

of Charleston lists 149 marriages in his private register from 1834 to 
1856. Of these, 94 were of colored persons, including several in which 
one or both parties were "free colored.” Slaves were identified by their 
masters' surnames, as: "Trapier and Williman. Marlow (servant of mine) 
and Charlotte (servant of Mr. Williman), were married Nov 5, 1845, in her 
Master's house before him and many other witnesses."* The marriages were 
most often solemnized in the house or yard of the slave woman's owner, and 
sometimes in the rectory. Trapier solemnized no marriage of slaves in a 
church building until Calvary Church for Negroes was established, after 
which he had 14 slave marriages there. Even among whites, however, the 
prevalent custom was to be married at the home of the bride rather than in 
the church. Slaves must have their owners’ consent, which was almost in- 
variably entered in the parish register along with the other facts of the 
marriage. 

In South Carolina from 1839 to 1860 there were about 1705 marriages 
of white couples and 1835 of Negro couples reported. The proportion of 
white individuais married to white persons baptized was about 44 per cent, 
while the proportion of Negro individuals married by the Church to Negroes 
baptized was about 22 per cent. This indicates that while the pastoral 


1 Joseph C. Huske, unpublished Pastoral Record, in B, R, Huske 
Papers, Southern Historical Records Library, University of North Carolina. 


2Trapier, Private Register, passim. 


3Summary from Journals of the Diocese and the General Convention. 


care of Negroes through marriage services was not insignificant, they did 
not share in the ministrations of the Church, beyond baptism, nearly as 
much as whites. In the later years prior to 1850 the trend was toward a 
greater proportion of marriages of Negroes by the Church. 

In its ministry to slaves, the Church acquiesced in the complete 
legal control by masters over their domestic arrangements, yet tne prin- 
sari of the inviolability of the marriage bond was held by both Church 
and state in regard to wnites. The need to protect the families and the 
marriage bond of Christian slaves, who had submitted to the Church's dis- 
cipline and accepted its teaching, troubled the consciences of ministers 
and laymen. Should ministers solemnize marriages of slaves whose previous 
spouses had been taken from them? How could the Church tackle this ques- 
tion withoit meddling with the state's laws or the owners' rights? It was 
a hard question, never settled, though an attempt was made by the Diocese 
of South Carolina shortly before the Civil War. 

t% is remarkable that the subject was ever introduced into a dio- 
cesan convention. Dioceses were as reluctant then as they have ever since 
been to discuss any question which might bear on social as distinct from 
individual morals. Nevertheless, the South Carolina convention of 1858 
appointed a committee "to consider and report under what circumstances a 
clergyman may unite slaves in marriage. "1 The committee submitted a 3,000 
word report to the convention in 1859, analyzing the problem from the 
point of view of the Bible, the state, and the Church. The marriage re- 

lsc Journal, 1858, p. 19. Committee members were: C. G. Memminger, 


chairman; Edward McCrady, W. C. Bee, the Rev. J. H. Elliott, and the Rev. 
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lation of slaves was seen as involving the same divine ooligation as that 
of free persons. It followed that the injunction that no man shall put 
asuncer man and wife was as universal in extent as the marriage relation 
jtself. Tne Christian master was bound to preserve inviolate the marriage 
ties of his slaves, and to prevent, as far as in him lay, the separation 
of husband and wife. The committee believed that the Christian community 
in the diocese recognized this obligation, and that the separations which 
did occur were sought by the married parties themselves, or were brought 
about by circumstances beyond the control of the master or slave. There 
was no instance on record of a legal divorce in South Carolina. But among 
slaves the situation was complicated by the lack ot legal recognition of 


slave marriages, by the instability of their unions, and by the master who 


might disregard the Laws of God and, led by caprice or self-interest, sepa- 


rate those who were joined together. The master would have to answer for 
it to the Final Judge, but the innocent parties thus separated should be 


objects of sympathy and not censure. "They are deprived by an external 


authority, of all the benefits of the marriage relation; they can no Longer 


fulfill its obligations, and if the separation be continued and final, they 


are virtually dead to each other. Under such circumstances, the marriage 
no longer subsists but in name." The committee had corresponded with many 
clergy in the diocese, and nad found a general concurrence in the practice 
of allowing marriages in such cases. A parallel in municipal law was 
suggested, for it permitted the marriage of a party whose husband or wife 
had been absent for seven years, in which case the law presumed the death 
of the absent party. A separation of married slaves which completely 
severed the married parties as though one were dead should be entitled to 


receive equai indulgence by the clergy. The matter of determining when a 
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Separation was to be considered final, and how great a distance involved 
separation, would be a pastoral decision of the minister in each case. 
The committee appended eight resolutions, affirming the substance of what 
has been outlined here, that the powers of masters over slaves should be 
exercised in conformity with the laws of God, suggesting that the Church 
snould give some judgment which might establish a uniform rule of conduct 
for its members, and calling on the convention to give qualified approval 
to the remarriage of slaves permanently separated against their wills. 
The resolutions were never adopted, but the debate in the conven- 
tions that year and the next showed how seriously the clergy and laymen 
considered the problem, and illustrated the difficulty of extending a full 
ministry of the Church to persons in bondage. The laws of the Church in 
regard to marriage presupposed the free exercise of the will of the 
parties, but slaves were subject to the will of their masters, The report 
noted that "the State has deemed it wise and expedient to vest in the 
master absolute authority over the slave. . . .A Christian master will, 
of course, exercise his authority in conformity to the law of God." That 
was as far as the convention would go in allowing the Church to impose 
any regulations. When the resolutions were presented in 1859, the Rev. C. 
P, Gadsden proposed to eliminate some clauses which suggested that the 
Church might establish a "uniform rule of conduct" for its members. Con- 
sideration of the whole report was postponed. At the 1860 convention, the 
Rev. Thomas S.- Arthur proposed substitute resolutions, which are of inter- 


est as indicating the tightrope walking which the Church had to attempt: 


ie Journal, 1859, pp. 30-35. The report was also published: 


Report of the Special Committee Appointed by ine Protestant Episcopal Con- 
vention, at its Session in 13858, to report on the Duty of Clergymen in 
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Resolved, That as the relation of master and servant, as well as 
that of husband and wife, is of Divine appointment, and is thus re- 
cognized throughout the Revealed Will of God, there can be no neces- 
sary conflict between the conduct of a Christian master and the 
rights and obligations arising out of the relationship of married 
slaves. 

Resolved, That the evil of separating husband and wife arises not 
necessarily from the institution of domestic slavery, but like all 
other evils incident to every form of human society, is the result 
of the fallen condition of man, and that, in point of fact, this evil, 
so far from being peculiar to the institution has been mitigated and 
restrained by the authority of the Christian master, and, for its com- 
plete removal, requires not any interposition of the Church, except 
in the reformation and Christianization of mankind. 

Resolved, That the Church in the Diocese of South Carolina now, as 
it always has, regards it as the imperative duty of every Christian 
master to observe the injunction of our Saviour, forbidding man to 
separate those whom God had joined together, and in this, as in all 
other respects, to govern his slaves in strict~-conformity to the laws 
of God. 


Following this, the whole matter was laid on the table, the convention 
evidently realizing the impossibility of defining the Church's will in 
any acceptable manner, or of legislating for its members in any question 
involving the control of slave property. 

Although statistical evidence is not available, it seems probable 
that by this period the Christian masters generally were trying to encour- 
age regular religious ceremonies for marriage and stable family reletion- 
ships among their slaves, and were trying. to avoid the division of families, 
A strong thrust in this direction--though a bit late--came in the Pastoral 
Letter from the bishcps of the Church in the Confederate States, meeting 
in Augusta in 1862. Bishop Elliott, the author, said that the time had 
come for the Church to imoress upon the laity that the slaves were not 
merely so much property, “but are a sacred trust committed to us, as a 


people, to be prepared for the work which God may have for them to do, in 


Is¢ Journal, 1860, p. 39. 
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the future."l In reference to slavery and marriage, the Letter said: 


It is likewise the duty of the Church to press upon the masters 
of the country their obligation, as Christian men, so to arrange 
this institution as not to necessitate the violation of those sacred 
relations which God has created and which man cannot, consistently 
With Christian duty, annul. The systems of labor which prevail in 
ERurope and which are, in many respects, more severe than ours, are 
so arranged as to prevent all necessity for the separation of parents 
and children and of husbands and wives, and a very little care upon 
our part, would rid the system upon which we are about to plant our 
national life, of these unchristian features, It belongs, especially, 
to the Episcopal Church to urge a proper teaching upon this subject, 
for in her fold and in her congregations are found a very large pro- 
portion of the great slaveholders of the country. We rejoice to be 
enabled to say that the puolic sentiment is rapidly becoming sound 
upon this subject, and that the Legislatures of several of the Con- 
federate States have already taken steps towards this consummation. 
Hitherto have we been hindered by the pressure of abolitionism; now 
that we have thrown off from us that hateful and infidel pestilence, 
we should prove to the world that we are faithful to our trust and 
the Church should lead the hosts of the Lord in this work of justice 
and of mercy.¢ 


The interest of the slaves in the suoject could not be actively 
expressed until after the war. Then there was a rush for marriage by the 
new freedmen. The minister of the Canebrake Mission in Marengo County, 
Alabama, reported in 1868 that, despite a general decline in the Negroes’ 
interest in the Church, "the public office of Matrimony, solemnized over 
the new treasure of a legal license, has already become too common to 
afford an occasion for assembling a congregation, when all are near by. "2 


lPastoral Letter from the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States, p. 10. 


2Ibid., pp. 11-12. 


JAla, Journal, 1868, p. 19, Rev. W. A. Stickney, missionary 
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Burial.--The number of burials of slaves at which Episcopal clergy 
officiated was small in proportion to the number of slaves under the in- 
fluence of the Church. For example, in South Carolina from 1839 to 1859, 
the 17,000 baptisms of Negroes were about 69 ver cent of the 24,700 total 
reported baptisms; but the 1,750 reported burials of Negroes were only 
about 28 per cent of the 6,250 total.t There are several possible reasons 
for this besides intentional pastoral neglect. It is probably true that 
the clergy did not keep as accurate records of Negro burials as of white. 
Ministers in the low country customerily retreated with their white flocks 
to the more healthy pine lands for several months of the year, leaving the 
Slave congregations without pastoral attention. Baptisms could await the 
return of the minister--or his occasional visits if he was itinerant. But 
burials could not wait. The burial office is not sacramental in character, 
and does not aosolutely require the services of an ordained minister, even 
for Episcopalians, so in emergencies a layman could officiate. 

Furthermore, the burial of the dead was more than a religious service 
of the Church. It was a social occasion surrounded with an inheritance of 
customs and taboos which persisted in the new culture. Even without this 
inneritance, burial involved a special auality of awe in the face of the 
supernatural, and of sympathy with the survivors who must face the same 
inevitable event. Henry W. Ravenel recorded: "The funerals were generally 
at night. After exhortation, prayer, and singing at the house, the torch- 
light procession would march slowly to the graveyard, when again there was 
Singing at the grave. After turning home, a supper would conclude the 


lRounded totals from Journals of the Diocese and the General Conven- 
tion, with estimates for the years 1849 and 1850. 
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ceremonies." This emphasis on the social aspects of funerals was not 
peculiar to the Negroes, and in many places is still characteristic of 
burials for whites also. The solemnity of the occasion does not prevent 

a family reunion, and the neighbors help by providing pall bearers, trans- 
portation, food for the visitors, and friendly and somewhat emotional 
social intercourse. The slaves undoubtedly felt that the funeral was more 
successful as a dramatic religious event if they were not too much re- 
strained by the white clergyman's presence. for these reasons, as well as 
the very vractical matters of convenience and timing, burial services were 
often conducted by plantation preachers who were often present on the 
large estates. 

However, death is one of the best opportunities for pastoral contact 
with the surviving family, and the failure of the clergy to officiate more 
generally at burials is another indication of the often unsatisfactory 
character of the pastoral relationship. The turning of the family to other 
ministers shows lack of the deep personal quality in the comforting minis- 
trations of beloved clergy. This must not be taken as a blanket indictment, 
however, for some clergy did have effective ministries in this regard. 

The private register of the Reverend Joseph Huske listed the burials 
of 47 whites and 30 colored persons from 1847 to 1855. Ten of the Negroes 
were infants. In one case a Negro was noted to be a “communicant.”" An 
entry in 1853 told that a free colored person was baptized a few days be- 
fore his death, "manifesting great simplicity of faith and much desire for 


spiritual instruction and consolation."* In his report to the North 


lRavenel, "Recollections," p. 766. 


tske, "Pastoral Record," passim. 
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Carolina convention of 1855, 4Yuske lamented his inability to minister 
adequately to the colored people because of lack of time and strength 
after two services for the whites on Sundays. "The only special service 
which I can render to them is by preaching on funeral occasions, and 
visiting them in sickness, which I have done quite frequently since my 
connexion with this parish. "1 

The Reverend Paul Trapier in his private register from 1330 to 1304 
listed 290 burials, mostly of Charleston residents. They included 195 
whites and 95 colored. The ages, which are given in all except 13 cases, 
tell a pathetic story of the high mortality rates of the times. The 
approximate average age of whites was 30 years; of colored, 27.6 years. 
Of the 195 whites, 62, or 32 per cent, died at 20 years of age or under, 
and 50 of these were age 6 or under. Only 33, or 17 per cent, were over 
60 years old. The oldest was 89. Of the 95 colored persons, 45, or 47 
per cent, died at 20 years of age or under, and 26 of these were age 6 or 
under. Only 11, or 12 per cent, were over 60 years of age. The oldest 
was 94, and the next oldest 90. A number of Negro burials were "Up the 
Road," or “in the country." Others were at various colored burying grounds 
of Charleston churches such as the "yard of the Scotch Church colored peo- 
ple," “the German Lutheran ground,” "Potter's Field," "the yard of colored 
people of St. Peter's Church," "the yard of Methodist Meeting," "the Mac- 
pelah Ground belonging to the colored people of St. Philip's Church." In 
1845 St. Michael's Church obtained a burial ground for colored parishioners 
on Line Street in the upper part of the city and a number of burials were 


there.* Calvary Church for Negroes was established in 1347, and in 1853 


Inc Journal, 1855, pv. 26. “Trapier, Private Register, passim. 
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Trapier reported that "a burial ground for the coloured portion of the 
congregation has been bought and paid for, which will naturally tend to 
give them a more peculiar interest in the church"! If the teaching of 
Slaves was effective, with Pr oeoiiee of a better life hereafter as a 
reward for good service here, it is easy to see how a good funeral and 

a suitaole burying place became very important factors in the attractive- 
ness of a church for Negroes. It continues to be true in the twentieth 
century that church membership includes many of the features of a burial 


society. 


Ispirit of Missions, (October, 1853), p. 349. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE WORK IN THE DIOCESES 


Some characteristics of the work of the Episcopal ante among 
Slaves which have become evident should be mentioned here to aid in under- 
standing the following brief sketches of the work in each southern diocese. 

The Church's work among slaves was confined almost exclusively to 
those owned by Episcopalians. Actually, the Church would have been over= 
whelmed if it had been given access even to all the slaves belonging to 
its own members, for the shortage of clergy and catechists, and other 
problems of ministration, would have made the task impossible. The Meth- 
odists and Baptists ministered to many thousands of slaves, and many more 
thousands had scant contact with any church, even up to 1860. 

A large proportion of slave communicants--more than four-fifths-- 
were in the low country of South Carolina and Georgia and the river 
deltas of Mississippi and Louisiana. Hence, it might be said that the 
typical slave Episcopalian labored in the cultivation of rice, Sea Island 
cotton, or sugar cane. The Church made little impress in the Cotton 
Kingdom. Most Negro Episcopalians were in slaveholdings of large size, 
and attended services in plantation chapels rather than parish churches. 
This characteristic of the eastern seaboard was even more pronounced in 
the states settled later, where the great transplanted establishments 
were more isolated from cultural centers and the slaves' religious lives 
were more directly subject to control by the master or his appointees. 


The opportunities for the Church to reach the slaves were sometimes 
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greater in such controlled situations, but the guilt of neglect was more 
difficult to overlook. 

Dependence on bishops was another mark of the Episcopal’ Church's 
approach. Planters occasionally took an effective lead, but not often. 
Since organized work among Slaves usually had to wait until there was some 
strength in the white congregations, the bishop was much needed to provide 
leadership, gather the scattered flock, procure ministers, and encourage 
financial support. 

A further characteristic was the division of the work according to 
diocesan jurisdictions, and in this period there was only one diocese in 
each state. Very rarely did a minister serve congregations across: the 
diocesan line, as happened for a while at the Savannah River Mission. 
Reports from ministers and parishes were made to the annual diocesan conven- 
tions, and all the work in a diocese was under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop; thus it is only by considering diocesan units that we can see a 
clear picture of the work done, 

The table on the following page gives an estimate of the number of 
recognized Negro communicants in the South, and indicates the measure of 
their acceptance into the inner life of the Church. However, the communi- 
cants were a relatively small portion of the slaves receiving systematic 
Episcopal ministrations. The Negro communicants in 1860 were probably not 


1 


more than cne-sixth of the baptized Negro Church members.’ This means that 


there were approximately 35,000 baptized Negro Episcopalians in the South 

in 1860-61, and a good many more who attended services or were instructed. 
‘the proportion varied in different dioceses. In Virginia and Miss- 

issippi the number of confirmations was small compared to baptisms. In 


South Carolina, which had the most fully developed work, Negro communicants 
were probably more than one-fourth of baptized Negroes. 


TABLE I 


WHITE AND NEGRO COMMUNICANTS IN THE SOUTH, 1830-1860, WITH ESTIMATE OF 
NUMBER OF NEGROES UNDER DIRECT MINISTERIAL CARE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


White and Negro Communicants Negroes 
: Under Episcopal 
Diocese Pp p 
1840 | 1850 1860 Ministrations 
: in 18604 
Virginia W EPL bp es 72007 
N s 5 een 1758 283 8, 500 
North Carolina W 900 1,159 | 1,937 2,001 
‘a a5 1452; 2008 3958 | 1, 500 
South Carolina W 1,641 PAY Fs aah 3, 622b 
N 4ggb} 14,2720! 2.1662] 3,791b 14,000 
Georgia W 21 | 3230 | 800 1,580 
N a4 re 1508 5525 3,000 
Florida W 616 
N 252 250 
Alabama W 265 | 773.1 1,704 
N ial 308 | 502 1603 1,000 
Mississippi W 60 2508 | 450 1,194 
N oe msc 504 162 1,500 
Louisi W 14 1,4 
ouisiana : 8 4,000 
Tennessee 628 1,335 
252 602 350 
Texas 260 473 
“eh 252 200 
Ten Southern W 5,922 8,442 heer po 22,051 | 
Dioceses: N 489 1,447 3,016 5,828 | 34, 300 
Total 6,414 9,889 16,791 27,079 
Total 
in ‘United States| 202939 558477 79,802 | 147,825 oes 


4Estimates. 


D¢alculations based on parochial reports for nearest reported year. 


Complete records do not exist. 


| 


These figures are more accurate than previously accepted summaries in 


diocesan journals. 
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It is not intended in this study to give a finely detailed statis- 


tical account of the work of the Episcopal Church among slaves, but rather 


to show the nature of the work and its ease by the a oasetet The 
motivations of the various persons involved, and their responses to the 
historical situation, are of more interest than the bare statistics of 
members gained or the account of the distribution of the work. Neverthe- 


less, the varieties of approach and results in different environments are 


of interest. For example, differences in attitude, historically and envi- 


ronmentally determined, made the work in Virginia differ markedly from 


that in South Carolina; and the work in North Carolina from that in Missis- 


Sippi. Then there is the contrast between the rice culture of the South 
Carolina and Georgia coasts, with settled plantation life dating back a 
hundred years or more, and tne plantation life of the raw new states of 
the recent frontier, with uprooted families and transported slave forces. 
A broad view of the work in the entire South seems advisable. Also, it 
seems better to include some mention of each of the ten dioceses rather 
than to select several examples and omit the rest entirely, for each dio- 
cese had a particular interest of its own. A detailed account of all the 
work in every diocese would be tedious and repetitious, so the treatment 
of a diocese will be exceedingly brief in some cases. There were few 
churches in the South without some baptisms or other ministrations to 
Negroes, so it is not necessary to list every place where work was done 
among them. Only the main outlines of the more important work will be 
shown, with an attempt to discover the distinctive characteristics and 


give a summary for each diocese. 
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Virginia.--Episcopalians in Virginia had more difficulty than 
those in cther southern states in deciding what to do about slaves and 
slavery. The slaveholdings were generally smaller and only about one- 
fourth of the families owned slaves, compared with about one-half of the 
families in South Carolina and Mississippi. In Virginia the percentage 
of Negroes to total population decreased from 42.69 per ceut in 1830 to 
34.39 per cent in 1860, while in the same period on South Carolina the 
percentage increased from 55.63 to 58.590 There was a comparative ab- 
sence of the great plantations of the deep South with their large con- 
centrations of slaves who could easily be assembled for religious in- 
struction or worship, so the plantation chapels which became common in 
other dioceses were few in Virginia. The influence of Jeffersonian poli- 
tical thought, with a strong admixture of deism, also contributed to a 
more permissive attitude toward the religious practices and preferences 
of Negroes. Among religious people the inheritance of humanitarian prin- 
ciples from the great Virginians of the eighteenth century was fired with 
evangelical 29al, making the bishop and the Church always conscious of 
the need to carry the Gospel. to the slaves, but too liberal in attitude 
to use compulsion in their religious instruction, 

Paradoxically, the American Colonization Society had a debilitat~ 
ing influence on the mission to Virginia slaves, by focusing attention and 
resources on the distant African scene with its illusory hopes for a solu- 
tion to the slavery problem. The society was a semi-political organization 
founded in 1816 with the purpose of providing a home in Africa for the 
freed slaves and reileving the South of the surplus Negro population. It 


lHenry Gannett, Statistics of the Negroes in the United States, 
Occasional Papers, No. 4 (Baltimore: Trustees of the John F. Slater 


Fund, 1894), p. 21. 


incurred the reprobation of many in the deep South who accused it of 
enlarging its purposes to include emancipation and the overthrow of the 
Slavery system, > but there was a sustained interest and support from 
Virginia Episcopalians, At the diocesan council in 1825 Bishop Meade 
read a letter from R. R. Gurley, Washington, the resident agent of the 
society, asking for "renewed exertions in this sucred cause of justice 
and religion."@ The council adopted a resolution urging every church to 
take up a collection annually on the fourth of July or the Sabbath before 
or after that date, Large amounts were given by the cnurches as late as 
1860, It seems that Virginia Episcopalians preferred the work among 


Negroes in Africa to the work among them at home. 


lJenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought, p.74: 

"As a part of the pro-slavery thought of the twenties came a re~ 
action in attitude to the Colonization Society. This Society had grown 
out of the Jeffersonian school of philanthropists, and, consequently, was 
never enthusiastically accepted by a preponderance of slaveholders. The 
scheme was acquiesced in by some who desired to get rid of the free Negro 
and the surplus slave population which were generally recognized evils of 
the slave system. When the colonization movement went beyond this initial 
purpose, however, and proposed the emancipation and ultimate overthrow of 
the slavery system, it ran directly counter to the ideas of those who 
desired the perpetuation of the institution. The group in the South who 
actually desired to destroy slavery through the medium of the Society was 
at all times inconsiderable outside of the border States. 

“Whether or not the Society had in fact intentionally entered upon 
a program that looked toward emancipation, it, along with the other move- 
ments of the twenties, was so credited," 


2va, Journal, 1825, p. 12. 


3The leadership of the Rev. William Meade and the Rev. William H. 
Wilmer in the Colonization Society was symbolic of the involvement of the 
Church in the dilemma. Meade was the Society's first general agent. 
While in Charleston on a trip for the Society in 1819 he wrote to a friend: 

"How much better and happier would it be for us and them would we 
regard them (the slaves) as so many objects of charity, so many candidates 
for eternity, so many pensioners on our bounty, so many children of a free 
school to be trained up for Heaven than as sources of revenue, beasts of 
burthen, whose only province it is to minister to our pleasures or our 
avarice." Excerpt, letter from Meade to Mr. Strother Jones, Newtown, 
Frederick County, Virginia, May 26th, 1819. (Charles Wesley Andrews 
Papers, Duke University MSS collection.) 
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In addition to his Colonization Society activities, William Meade 
was indefatigable in encouraging missionary work among the slaves at 
home, He tried to implant the ideal of a Christian culture with a 
patriarchal recognition of ties between master and slave, but the com- 
parative lack of great plantations and the limitation of direct influence 
of owners to their domestic servants tended to make this ideal unrealistic. 
Early in his ministry Meade republished, along with some additional 
material of the same sort, the Sermons Addressed to Masters and Seryants, 
by the Rev. Thomas Bacon of Maryland, originally published in 1749. Bacon 
had said that "our slaves are ingrafted into our families, like branches 
or scions into a stock." Meade continued this analogy in his own teach- 
ing. "Should we not ...regard all the immortal souls of each family 
as united in the sight of God, and equally the objects of our care?"l In 
accord with this teaching some families in Virginia, particularly in the 
cities, included their servants in family prayers. They also allowed 
them to attend the family church, and saw that the children were baptized, 
and sometimes brought to confirmation; but there were few large mission- 
ary efforts particularly for the Negroes. There were no missionaries who 
devoted themselves exclusively to the slaves. 

Meade continued to lead in the work even while he was coadjutor to 
Bishop William Channing Moore, from 1829 to 1841. At the diocesan coun- 
cil in 1833 he preached a sermon on the subject. The delegates were much 
impressed, and in compliance with their request he issued his Pastoral 
Lette she Du fording Reliei j o Those _ in Bondage, 
in 1834, The letter is remarkable for its calm and rational fervour. In 


that same year the Committee on the State of the Church most earnestly 


1Sermon, 1818. 


urged upon the clergy “the religious instruction of ycung and old among 
that portion of "the degraded race of man' with which an inscrutible 
Providence has been pleased to afflict our country. "1 In 1840 a special 
committee was appointed "to report to the next Convention the most 
efficient system of oral religious instruction, both public and private. "~ 
The committee report in 1841 lamented the small number of clergy devoted 
to work among the slaves in tle entire South, even including the few 
Methodist clergy who were employed by Episcopal owers. "If so few are 
employed in the entire South where all things are so much more favorable 
to success, and where there are many very desirous to have them, how can 
we expect much from this plan in the Diocese of Virginia, where the 
estates are so subdivided, and the servants comparatively so few in number 
on each plantation?" They outlined a plan for worship and catechetical 
instruction of slaves in churches and homes, but the missionary results 
were not discernible, 

Hardly a convention passed without some emphasis on the subject 
by Bishop Meade or the committee on the state of the church. Some 
churches did provide special services, Sunday Schools, or afternoon in- 
struction, but the results were not great--although at least six chapels 
for slaves were built along the James River, and more aie. The 
diocesan statistics indicate comparative failure. "Parochial reports 
made in 1848 showéd that during the preceding Council year, 29 Negro 
adults and 190 children were baptized; 219 baptisms out of a total of 564 
performed, or over one-third. But only three were presented for confir- 
mation, and there were only 94 Negro communicants among the 4,722 reported 


to that Convention. "9 
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Va. Journal, 1834, Pe HO, “Ibid, 1840, De 156 3Tpid., 1841, Pe 12. 


‘Toid., 1860, p. 65. Brydon, Episcopal Church, p. 6. 


In 1860 the reports indicated that 12 adult and 166 infant Negroes 
were baptized, but only 22 were confirmed, and there were only 283 Negro 
communicants reported out of a total of 7,876 in Virginia--the largest 
diocese in the South. Of the 283 Negro communicants, 165 were enrolled 
in seven parishes: 49 in St. Andrew's Parish, Brunswick County; 53 in 
Meherrin Parish, Greensville County; 31 in St. John's Church and Christ 
Church, Halifax County; 29 in Christ Church, Norfolk; 23 in St. Paul's 
Church and Grace Church, Petersburg; leaving the remaining 95 scattered 
in 41 other churchese-an average of a little over two Negro communicants 
in each, | Through the years there was a fair proportion of baptisms and 
marriages, but very few were confirmed. This indicates poor pastoral 
attention and unwillingness or inability to accept slaves as full parti- 
Ccipants in church life. Generally, baptism was as far as the slaves got 
in the Episcopal Church in Virginia. The encouraging exceptions were in 
Brunswick and Greensville counties with a total of 102 communicants, 
This was the area where the Church developed a fairly strong Negro work 
after the Civil War, 

The figures of communicant strength do not indicate the full 
strength of the Church's influence. The "Report of the Committee on the 
Religious Instruction of the Colored Population” at the convention in 
1860 estimated that eight or nine thousand Negroes were under the in- 
fluence of the Episcopal Church through attendance at services.* The 
lamentable fact was that this was such a small number out of the 527,194 
Negroes reported in the census of 1850 for Virginia, and that of these 


eight or nine thousand, less tnan 300 were communicants! 
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'Fieures compiled from parochial and committee reports, 1860 Journal. 


“ya. Journal, 1860, p. 65. 
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North Carolina,--Although the Church in North Carolina had special 
advantages--including establishment--during the colonial period, it par- 
ticipated in the general decline following the Revolution and did not 
secure a diocesan bishop until John Stark Ravenscroft was consecrated in 
1823. Undoubtedly there were some nineteenth century survivals of the 
colonial work among slaves, but these were slight. As in other dioceses, 
the important work occurred mostly after 1830. 

Christ Church, New Bern, reported the baptism of 2 Negro children 
in 1818, | and in 1825 the rector there said that he "still continues his 
catechetical instructions and lectures on the Scriptures for the benefit 
of the coloured people. "© St. James’, Wilmington, reported 6 "Africans" 
among the 140 communicants in 1817, and 8 more were among the 15 additions 
in 1818, when there were also reported 90 white and 100 African catechu- 
mens. Baptisms of both adult and infant Negroes were reported in several 
churches in the following years, including 5t. John's, Williamsborough; 
Christ Church, Rowan; and Calvary, Wadesborough; and in 1827 Bishop 
Ravenscroft confirmed "ten whites and eleven coloured persons" in the 
Wilmington churen, ? In the same year 25 Negro infants and 1 white child 
were baptized at Salem Chapel in Orange County, which had been erected by 
Judge Dunean Cameron primarily for the slaves.” In 1828 there were about 
500 communicants in the diocese, but the number of Negroes among them is 
not indicated, There were 21 Negroes among the 138 communicants at 


St. James', Wilmington, in 1829, Although there were a number of Negro 


‘carraway, Crown of Life, pe 124. “Haywood, Lives, pe 69. 


“Tpids, 1827. ibid. 


3NC Journal, 1817, 1818. 
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participants in some congregations, the work among them was not system-~ 
atic in the early period, and Bishop Ravenscroft made only passing 
reference to their instruction. 

Levi Silliman Ives, the second bishop, showed consistent interest 
and imaginative enterprise in Negro work. During his episcopate from 
1831 until 1853, when he was deposed following his defection to the Roman 
Catholic Church, he exhibited an interest in evangelism and a charitable 
concern for slaves which was to be continued in his organizational work 
for other humanitarian and religious purposes during his later years under 
the Roman obedience. His early leadership showed good results. In 1832 
a Negro congregation was formed in Fayetteville, sponsored by St. John's 
Church. ! Later the same year a congregation was organized at Washington, 
Beaufort County; and twelve years later the free Negroes in Washington 
built a chapel at their own expense.“ In 1832 the "unusual accession of 
our coloured brethren to our Communion" was noted by the committee on the 
state of the Church, and the chairman commented that "this class of the 
community has hitherto withheld itself from our Churches, and preferred 
other teachers."2 There were 900 communicants reported in the diocese, 
but the number of Negroes among them is difficult to ascertain. 

In 1833 Bishop Ives reported that he had confirmed 18 Negroes at 
St. John's, Fayetteville, and he made an address on Negro work to the 
diocesan missionary society. + At the church in Wadesborough a service 
was held once each week for the Negroes, with good results in the addi- 


tion of Negro commmicants.” During the convention of 1834, held at 


Franklin, "Negro Episcopalians in Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” p. 223. 
“Haywood, Lives, pe 101. NC Journal, 1832, po 32s 


“4Tpid,, 1833, pet2. Ibide, pe 27. 
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Washington, 9 whites and 3 Negroes were confirmed. | 
Most pleasing to Bishop Ives was the outstanding example of "the 

Christian culture of a large body of slaves" on the plantation of Josiah 
Collins at Lake Scuppernong, Washington County. The Collins and 

Pettigrew families worshiped together at Pettigrew's Chapel, and another 
chapel was built at the Lake for the slaves. The bishop was a close 
friend of Mr. Collins and a frequent visitor at his estate, and on one 

of his visits he prepared the special catechism for slaves which was 
widely used throughout the South. Mr. Collins gave devoted attention to 
the ministry to the slaves and secured able ministers for them. Bishop 
Atkinson continued the regular visitations and confirmations. In 1858 

the Rev. George Patterson, minister at the Lake, reported 2 white and 

162 colored commnicants--almost one-half of the reported 342 Negro 
communicants in the diocese that year, and the most substantial Negro 
work in the diocese, There were 2 white and 225 colored catechumens, and 
there had been 43 baptisms, 1 white and 28 colored confirmations, and 30 
colored funerals.” Haywood notes that "during the episcopate of Bishop 
Ives first began the labors of three brothers, William Ruffin Smith, 
Richard Henry Smith, and James Norfleet Smith, of Halifax County, religious 
workers, church builders, and instructors of their slaves," The diocese 
made gradual progress through the efforts of such individual planters. In 
1852 the committee on the state of the Church recommended a form of paro= 
chial report classifying all statistics under “White” and Colored, "+ 


Bishop Atkinson, consecrated in 1853, continued the episcopal em- 


'Nc Journal, 1834, pe 30.  “Ibid., 1858, p. 45. 


3Haywood, Lives, ps 100. “NG Journal, 1852, po ‘He 
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phasis on Negro work. In his Primary Charge to the Clergy in 1855, he 
called for increased attention to the matter, lamenting that "others are 
taking care of their souls, or they go uncared for." Although there 

were a number of Negro catechumens in the diocese, most churches showed 

a very small proportion of Negro communicants. Lack of pastoral care 
prevented much growth. The bishop noted that the clergy in the missionary 
fields had to be to a great extent "itinerants," and the Rev. Joseph Huske, 
the faithful pastor at Fayetteville, observed that “the Church will never 
assert her just power and influence over this class, until she furnishes 
them with a Spaeyenecil ministry," 

In 1861 only 33 of tne 62 Episcopal churches had any Negro communi- 
cants.? There were 395 reported that year, with 180 at one place--the 
Chapel at Lake Scuppernong. This small total undoubtedly represented only 
a small portion of the Negroes whose religious lives were identified with 
the Episcopal Church. The number of confirmations of Negroes, regularly 
from 50 to 75 a year, indicates that some were confirmed who were not 
listed as communicsnts. Many more remained in the status of catechumens. 
Probably at least 1,500 Negroes in North Carolina were reached in some 


way by the pastoral ministry of the Episcopal Church. 


‘Atkinson, Primary Charge, Pe 7. 
2NG Journal, 1856, pp. 25, 32. 


3Franklin, pe 230. 
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South Carolina.e--More than one-half of the slave Episcopalians 
in the South were in the Diocese of South Carolina, and most of these 
were concentrated in the low country, where Charleston formed a virtual 
city-state which was the center of the highly developed culture and 
wealth based on the planting of rice and Sea Island cotton. Georgetown 
and Beaufort were like small satellites of this bright planet. The 
strength of the Episcopal Church was concentrated among the planting 
aristocrats who controlled this rich society, in the counties of Beaufort, 
Colleton, Charleston, and Georgetown, as then constituted. In 1840 the 
34,538 whites in this area were less than one-seventh of the 259,084 white 
population of the state, while the 127,739 Negroes in the four counties 


ene 


included nearly four-tenths of the 335,314 Negroes in the state. 
area in 1840 were 1,487 of the 1,756 white Episcopalian communicants in the 
state, and 1,521 of the 1,588 colored communicants, Together, the 3,008 
white and colored communicants in the four-county area were 90 per cent 

of the Episcopalians in South Carolina, and nearly one-third of the total 
number of communicants in the South at that time.“ Furthermore, in 1850 
there were 102 slaveholdings of more than 200 slaves in South Carolina, 

out of 254 such holdings in the entire South. Most of these large hold- 
ings were in the fifty mile wide coastal region and lower pine belt, 

wnere Episcopal Church membersnip and influence in South Carolina was 


concentrated, Thus, the Episcopal Church in South Carolina was involved 


in a heavy responsibility for ministry to the slaves. 


‘Population statistics are compiled from David Duncan Wallace, 
South Carolina, a Short History (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1951), pp. 708-711. 


2church statistics are compiled from diocesan Journals and General 
Corivention Journals, Figures are necessarily approximate. 
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The city of Charleston and nearby Goose Creek Parish had been the 
scene of the interesting but limited work among slaves before the 
Revolution, St. Michael's and St. FPhilip’s, in the city, had retained a 
number of Negro communicants; in 1810 St, Michael's reported 147 white and 
73 colored commmicants, while St. Philip's reported 190 white and 120 
colored, | Among the free colored persons there were some pew holders in 
St. Michael's prior to 1798, after which time the vestry forbade them to 
hold pews because many of them were in arrears on their pew rents. Thence- 
forth they were provided with benches in the side aisles and gallery. © In 
1317, Prayer Books were ordered to be given to tnose who could read and 
were regular attendants.” St. Philip's always had a Larger number of 
colored communicants than St. Michael's, probably as a result of the work 
in the parish before the Revolution and the better accommodations afforded 
them, The acceptance cf Negroes in the city churches was of importance 
in establishing the sense of responsibility for them, but they constituted 
only about 20 per cent of communicants in Charleston Episcopal churches 
throughout the ante-bellum period, although Negroes included about 75 per 
cent of the Charleston County population until after 1840. The more 
extensive Negro work in the state was to come among the slaves on the 
plantations of the low country parishes, 

The Church had been so nearly dormant prior to the episcopates of 
Theodore Dehon (1812-1817), and Nathaniel Bowen (1818-1839), that it seems 
remarkable that the Negro work was revived almost as soon as the work 


among whites, The establishment in 1810 of the Society for the Advance- 


'sc Journal, 1810, ps 6s 


2George W. Williams, St. Michael's, Charleston, 1751-1951 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, yaDemO5e 


3Ibid. 
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ment of Christianity in South Carolina helped give a new impulse to the 
mission of the Church which was solidified by the sound work of Dehon 
and extended throughout the low country under Bowen, Although mission- 
ary ventures were made inte the up county, | develonoment was limited 
there until the 1830's, and Negro work in the up country continued to be 
insignificant except in one area in the fork of the Wateree and Congaree 


2.~and even this area was "Low country" 


Rivers in lower Richland County 
in its social orientation. 

The fairly constant interest of the Church in the slaves in spite 
of the fear of insurrection is impressive--even when allowance is made 
for the idea that one way to control the slaves was to teach them moral 
and religious principles which would make them more resignedly submissive, 
The pioneer plantation work of the Rev. John Jacob Tschudy in St. John's 
Parish, Berkley, beginning about 1817 had been surrounded with safeguards 
to prevent the formenting of insurrections. The importance of these 
measures was forcibly illustrated by the Denmark Vesey plot in 1822, which 
caused great alarm. The concentration of more than one-third of South 
Carolina's free Negroes in Charleston added to the apprehension. Although 
Vesey himself was the only free Negro involved in the plot, the owners 
were impressed by the ease with which their slaves might be led astray. 
Episcopalians tried to take some comfort from the fact that no Negro men- 
bers of their Church were involved, but they took the precaution of banning 
the religious meetings of slaves under Negro class leaders, + Even so, 

‘Por the sake of simplicity we will consider the "low country" as 
including the area of the present Diocese of South Carolina, and the "up 
country" as the present Diocese of Upper South Carolina. This corresponds 
reasonably well to the geological division of the state and to the cultural 
and religious development of the two areas. 


2Near the present Zion Church, Eastover. 3See above, Chapter I, 


Se] cho. Practical Considerations, p. 34. 
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in 1823 the Rev. Dr. Frederick Dalcho published his strong plea for their 
religious instruction, concluding that "if we are the owners of slaves, 
our duty to God, to our Country, and to ourselves, all urge the necessity 
of affording them instruction, in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of the souls of men"! 

As in other dioceses, the perennial shortage of clergy and the 
reticence of many laymen to give their slaves religious instruction were 
obstacles never fully eliminated, In 1828 a request from an Episcopalian, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, led the Rev. William Capers, Presiding Elder 
of the South Carolina Conference and later the first bishop of the 
Southern Methodist Church, to secure a Methodist minister for the instruc- 
tion of the slaves on Mr. Pinckney's Santee plantation. Col. Lewis:Morris 
and Charles Baring of Pon Pon soon made similar requests. Thus Episcopal 
laymen helped Mr. Capers initiate the program of Negro evangelization 
by the Methodists which has been called "the glory of Southern Christian- 
ity." In 1829 Pinckney was the speaker at the annual meeting in 
Charleston of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina, and devoted his 
address to plantation labor--particularly the value of religious instruc- 
tion for the slaves. His interest in the subject might be considered 
prudential in motivation, but the effects were salutary. The address ran 
through two editions, and undoubtedly had much effect in placating the 
fears and arousing the interest of his compeers among influential planters. 


This lead by a prominent layman may have encouraged Bishop Bowen to dwell 


‘practical Considerations, p. 37. 
2Fickling, Slave-Gonversion in South Carolina, pp. 41-43. 


3Pinckney, An Address. 
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at some length on the subject in his convention address in 1830. He said, 
"I will now suggest here, what I have under other circumstances, in the 
intercourse had with my brethren of the Laity, as well as Clergy, ex- 
pressed my earnest wish to see put fairly under experiment: the probable 
good of the occasional attendance of the Minister of the Church in any 
place, at the Plantations, with a tender of divine service and religious 
instruction, suited to the character and condition of their population. "! 
He urged that "the sober, sound, and practical character of the worship 
and doctrine" of the Episcopal Church indicated that this work should be 
entrusted to Episcopal clergy--though in the same address he lamented 

the continuing shortage of clergy throughout the Church, 

In 1830 there were reported 1,487 white communicants and 489 colored 
in the diocese. Of the Negroes, 298 were in Charleston--17 less than were 
reported there in 1820--and the remaining 191 were scattered among 14 low 
country parishes with the largest number, 39, on John's Island.“ 

Among the factors strengthening the work in South Carolina must be 
mentioned the revival held in Beaufort by the Rev. Daniel Baker, a 
Presbyterian evangelist, in 1831. Baker was invited to Beaufort by the 
Rev. Joseph R. Walker, Rector of St. Helena’s Church, and the meetings 
were held alternately there and at the only other church in the small 
town, the Baptist. The revival had a profound effect. From a law office 
in town six men entered the ministry, including Stephen Elliott, later 
the first Bishop of Georgia, and the Rev. Drs. Charles Cotesworth Pirsimey 
and James H. Elliott. William Jones Boone, first Bishop of China, was 


also a product of this revival, and a total of thirty-nine men entered the 


isc Journal, 1830, p. 18. 2Tbid., Summary from parochial reports. 
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Episcopal ministry as a result of the movement. | Stephen Elliott super- 
vised the Sunday School at Beaufort during the summers while he was 
chaplain at Carolina College, and continued his concern for Negro work 

as Bishop of Georgia. Boone worked one summer among the Negroes of Goose 
Creek Parish before leaving for his mission assignment in China. The 
Calvinistic tinge of the Beaufort revival influenced the diocese for many 
years with an evangelical emphasis and missionary zeal which had a favor- 
able effect on the work among Negroes. Bishop Bowen remained somewhat 
skeptical about the value of revivalism, but he continued to encourage 
mission work among the Negroes. In 1834 the diocesan convention appointed 
a committee to consider "the subject of the religious instruction of our 


"and report to the next convention. In 1835 a lengthy 


Slave population 
report was made, and the convention asked the bishop to prepare a pastoral 
letter and to “prepare, or cause to be prepared, a Catechism and Scripture 
Lessons, for the use of the teachers (Clerical or Lay) of our Coloured 
population. "7 These were published in 1835 and 1837, respectively. The 
heightened interest in the subject began to have its effect during the 
1830's. Following the Beaufort revival, the Rev. Joseph Walker and his 
parishioners intensified their work among the slaves, He wrote to the 
bishop in 1833 telling him that he had 57 Negro communicants, in addition 
to a Negro Sunday School of 234 regular attendants supervised by "the 


first and best of society in the Church There were 37 teachers, with 


\Thomas, A Historical Account, p. 25. 


2S¢ Journal, 1834, p. 37. The three laymen on the committee of six 
included Stephen Elliott, Jr. (not yet ordained), and "the Hon. Lieutenant 
Governor C. C. Pinckney." 


3Tbid., 1835, De 39 


‘tetter to Bp. Bowen, July 3, 1833, published as an appendix to 
Meade's Pastoral Letter of 1834, first edition. 
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separate scnools for adults and children, and the instruction was "wholly 


wi Stronger foundations were laid in 


religious, and communicated orally. 
a number of other low country parishes. In 1835 the Rev. Alexander 
Glennie began officiating for Negroes on the plantations in All Saints' 
Parish, Waccamaw, initiating one of the most effective ministries to 
Slaves in the entire Church.” Planters and ministers at a number of other 
points began organized work, 

By 1340 the results were quite apparent. While the white communi- 
cants had increased from 1,487 to 1,910 in the past decade, the Negro 
communicants had increased from 489 to 1,272, with most of the growth in 
the low country rural parishes. There were three ministers exclusively 
for slaves: the Rev. Thomas ©, Dupont, in St. Luke's Parish; the Rev. 
Napoleon B. Screven, on the Clarkson estates on the Wateree; and the Rev. 
Benjamin C. Webb, in Prince William's Parish. The number of places 
reporting Negro communicants had increased from 18 to 30. The largest 
Negro memberships outside Charleston were centered around Grahamville, in 
St. Luke's Parish; St. John's Church on John's Island; and in the Prince 
William's Mission to Negroes. These three together claimed more than 500 
communicants, Alexander Glennie reported 89 colored communicants in 
Waccamaw parish; and Christ Church, Wilton, where Stephen Elliott had 
ministered briefly, had 84 slave communicants. The work was fairly on the 
march, with acceptance increasing and techniques becoming standardized.’ 

Christopher Gadsden had done effective work among Negroes during 
the twenty-six years he was rector of St. Philip's Church before his con- 


secration as bishop. In his first episcopal address, in 1841, he outlined 


'sc Journal, 1833, po 20. “ZIbid., 1835, pe 25. 


3Ibid., 1840. Parochial reports, passim, 
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the history of work among Negroes in the diocese, and exhorted the owners 
and ministers to see to their instruction. He advocated the employment 

of catechists, | With his long experience as a parish priest ministering 
to Negroes, Gadsden was much interested in methods, He had the secretary 
of the diocese circularize the clergy with a carefully prepared inquiry 

as to methods they used, and the full report was made to the convention 

in 1843, The report was undoubtedly valuable in giving the scattered 
clergymen and catechists more confidence in their approach to slaves, with 
more nearly standardized methods based on experience.“ 

A number of Episcopal laymen and clergy were among the leaders and 
participants in an interdenominational meeting in Charleston on May 13-15, 
1845, to consider the religious instruction of Negroes. A "Standing 
Committee” presented extracts from 44 letters representing 20 districts 
and churches of several denominations within the state, and extracts from 
17 letters from other slaveholcing states, The meeting was the only inter- 
denominational assembly of its kind on record, but it did show the wide- 
spread concern of the laymen and clergy of the various churches at that 
time, and it undoubtedly gave encouragement to those ministering to slaves 
and to owners who were hesitant and fearful about initiating work. The 
general conclusions of the meeting were favorable to the work and optimistic 
as to its value, The Rev. W. H, Barnwell of St. Peter's Church, Charlestsn, 
reported that “in every congregation of the Episcopal Church, of which we 


know anything, religious instruction is statedly given to the Negroes. "2 


1s¢ Journal, 1841, pp. 10-13. 


2Ibid., 1843, pp. 35-43, "Report of the Secretary, in relation to 
the Religious Instruction of Colored Persons." The circular and report 
were authorized by a resolution of the convention, Journal, 1842, p. 31. 


3Proceedings of the Meeting in Charleston, 5S. C., p. 52. 
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Even so, the results were pitifully small, particularly when compared 
with other denominations. In the Wateree Mission area in Richland County, 
for example, the Negro communicants reported included 523 Baptists, 105 
Methodists, and 100 Episcopalians, | In the parish of Prince George, | 
Winyaw, there were some 13,000 slaves, with communicants including 3,200 
Methodists, 1,500 Baptists, and only about 300 Episcopalians. - In All 
Saints' Parish, Waccamaw, there were about 4,000 slaves, with only 1,100 
baptized in the Episcopal Church, and only 150 communicants--despite the 
intensive work in the parish under Mr. Glennie. He reported, however, 
that he was holding services on 10 plantations, and that "of the 39 couple 
whom I have united in marriage in the last 5 years, I have not heard of 
one that has broken the marriage vowe"2 Thomas Fuller of Beaufort re 
ported that in St. Helena Parish there were 6,740 Negroes, “of which 51 
belong to the Episcopal Church in Beaufort, in which I worshiv: 1 to the 
Episcopal Church in St. Helena Island; 2,132 to the Baptist Church in 
Beaufort: 900 to the Baptist Church on St, Helena and 314 to the Method- 
ist mission in the Parish, "+ The Rev. Thomas M, Hanckel reported that a 
society for the promotion of the instruction of Negroes in the state had 
been organized in February, 1844, to employ Episcopal catechists to work 
throughout the state under the direction of the parish clergy, and to 
send ordained missionaries among the Negroes. Only one catechist had been 
secured, in St. Mark's, Clarendon, and the annual contributions of $665 
would have been much greater if they could have been used effectively. 


A layman from Prince William's Parish said that he viewed the religious 


'proceedings of the Meeting in Charleston, 5. G., po 30. 


2Tbid., De 34. ITbid., ps 36. ‘“‘Ibid., pe 48. SIbid., p. 38. 
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instruction of his slaves "in the light of an imperative duty,” and his 
present pledge for this purpose was "50¢ the head, regardless of age"! 

During the 1840's and 1850's the work on plantations was intensi-~ 
fied. Bishop Gadsden, on his visitations around the diocese, habitually 
asked the master to gather the servants of the family for a service. "In 
the piazza of the planter's mansion, in the ‘cotton house,* or in the 
smoke-dried negro hut, you might see the humble Bishop surrounded by fifty 
or a hundred sable sons of Africa, and speaking with apparently greater 
earnestness and delight than when he addressed from some lofty pulpit in 
the city a polished and intellectual congregation. He thus set an example 
to his presbyters and deacons, which has been extensively followed."* In 
1843 the bishop reported that he had held eight services on plantations 
for slaves, and confirmed 234 of them out of a total of 441 confirmations. 
In a number of country parishes the ministers had access to large numbers 
of slaves, and served them as best they could. The Rev. Cranmore Wallace, 
of St. John's, Berkley, had more than 2,000 under his pastoral care, and 
found it impossible to meet the need, He reported that there were still 
hundreds without Christian instruction.’ Some rectors were willing to 
work among the slaves but covld not force themselves into a situation with- 
out the support and consent of the planters, which was not always forth- 
comings? 

Calvary Church, Charleston, was founded in 1847 to help meet the 


needs of about 14,000 Negroes in the city who were not identified with any 


'Thid., p. 41. 
Norton, Life of Bishop Gadsden, citing Church Review, Vol. V, p. 588, 


bite Journal, 1843, Pe 16. 4Thid., 1842, De 353 Ibid. , De 39. 
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church. The founder was the Rev. Paul Trapier, an idealistic aristocrat 
of marked devotion to his calling, who had resigned as rector of St. 
Michael's Church after a stormy rectorate during which he was frequently 
at odds with the frozen.and sometimes meaningless traditions of the old 
parish and its vestry. In order to reoccupy himself in the ministry, he 
interested some laymen and secured the support of the diocesan convention 
for the Calvary Church project. Services were held first in St. Philip's 
parsonage basement, and then in Temperance Hall while the church was 
being built. In 1849 there was some difficulty when “the rabble of the 
city, set on by some demagogues, and inciting the jealousy of tne white 
mechanics against the Negroes, threatened to pull down Calvary Church, 
and were turned from their purpose only by the calling of a meeting of 
citizens, who appointed committees of some of the most influential men to 
examine into the whole subject of the instruction of slaves, and in par- 
ticular the scheme of Calvary Church." The opposition subsided, and 
Calvary Church proceeded in its ministry to Negroes, with white attendants 
joining in the services to allay the fears of the populace. In 1856 
Trapier reported that since March, 1848, 2,485 colored persons of all ages 
from six to sixty had been admitted into the Sunday School, and there were 
78 communicants. In 1857 the congregations niniercd about 40 in the 
morning and 300 in the afternoon, with 200 in the Sunday School.@ 

At the beginning of Bishop Davis’ episcopate in 1853 the following 
report was given at the General Convention: 

The welfare of the slave population has long been earnestly cared 


for; and more is doing, year by year, for their religious instruction. 
They constitute an integral and important part of the pastoral charge 


'trapier, Incidents in My Life. p. 47. 


Thomas, A Historical Account, ppe 201-202, 
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of every Clergyman in the Diocese. In thirteen parishes, and in the 
aggregate of ali the parishes more of them than of white persons are 
communicants, nearly three times as many of them as of the white have 
been baptized since our last report, and some of the Clergy minister 
particularly to them. Much more in this work might be done, if there 
were more to do it; as the planters give their countenance readily to 
the Clergy in efforts in their behalf, and are willing to furnish 
adequate support, some of them contributing each from $200 to $300 a 
year for missionaries, and numbers of them having put up, at their 
owr expense, places of PALEY for their people, besides employing 
about a dozen lay catechists. 

The accompanying table of "White and Negro Communicants in South 
Carolina Churches, 1830-1860," will help to illustrate the expansion of 
the work on plantations and in rural parishes. In 1830 the largest con- 
gregation of slave communicants outside of Charleston was on John's 
Island, with only 39. By 1840 the work was more widely distributed 
throughout the low country, and the number in Charleston had actually 
decreased for the second consecutive decade. In 1850, after ten years 
under Bishop Gadsden, comparatively large groups of 100 or more slave 
communicants were on the plantations associated with six points in the 
diocese outside of Charleston; and there were Negro communicants in 46 of 
the 51 parishes and missions which made reports. By 1860-61 there were 
Negro communicants reported in 55 out of 6+ parishes and missions; and 
there were large plantation congregations in the areas of the Santee and 
Pee Dee rivers, on Waccamaw Neck, John's Island, around Walterboro, and 
on the Combahee River. 

Bishop Davis was indefatigable in his plantation visits. Ina 
peak year, 1856-57, he held services at 45 plantations in addition to his 
regular visitations at churches. On the plantations he held 36 confirma- 


tion services, at which were presented 433 of the 628 Negroes confirmed 


‘Gc Journal, 1853, p. 262. 


TABLE 2 


WHITE AND NEGRO COMMUNICANTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA CHURCHES, 


Year 


Charleston, 

Calvary, Line Street 
Charleston, 

Gracs, Wentworth at Glebe, 1846 
Charleston, 

Holy Communion, Ashley Avenue 
Charleston, 

St. John's, Hanover and Amherst, 
Charleston, 
St. Luke's 
Charleston, 
St. Michael's 
Charleston, 
St. Paul's, Coming Street, 1810 
Charleston, St. Peter's, 1833 
and Christ Church, 1854 
Charleston, 
Shi ele abil Uy 
Charleston, 
Sit. Stephen! S, Anson Street, 
Sub-Total  — 

City of Charleston" 


1849 


1351 
1839 
Charlotte Street, 18 


Meeting at Broad, 1751 


Church Street, 1670-80 


1822 


hdam' Seurs 

Christ Church, Wilton, 1834 
Barnwell, 

Hol Apostles 
Beaufort, 

St. Helena's Parish Church 
Beaufort, 

St. Stephen's Chapel 

St. Helena's Island, 

pt. Helena’s, 1812 < 
Berkeley County, 

St. John's, 1706 

Bluffton (St. Luke's Parish), 
The Cross, 1767 

Bradford Springs, 

St. Philip's, 1841 

harleston County, 


St. Andrew's, 1706 
Cheraw, 
1768 


St. David's, 
Edisto Island, 


Trinity, 1788 


1848 


1712 
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TABLE 2-=Continued. 


Year 


Florence County, 
_Christ Church, Mars Bluff, 1856 
Fort Motte, 

St. Matthew's, 1768 
Georgetown, 

_Prince George's, Winyah, 1721 
Gillisonville, 

Ascension, 1840 
Goose Creek, Charleston County, 

St. James’, 1706 

rahamville, 


Holy Trinity, 1835 (and S.Luke's 


James Island, 


St. James’, 1730 . 
John’s Island, 


_St. John's, 1734 
Wadmalaw Island, 
_Zion Chapel, 1858 
Maryville, Messiah; and 
Messiah, North Santee, 1842 
McPhersonville, Sheldon Church, 
Prince William's Parish, 174 
Prince William's Mission and 
_Christ Church, Combahee, 1846 
Mt. Pleasant, 
Christ Ch. and St. Andrew's, 1706 
Orangeburg, 
Redeemer, 1851 
Pinewood, 
ot. Mark's, 1757 
Pinopolis, 
Trinity (and Black Oak), 1856 
Plantersville, 
Prince Frederick's, 1734 
St. Stephen's, 
St. Stephen's, 1 
Society Hill, 
Trinity, 1834 
Stono, 


SStssraul' Seely 00 a 
Sullivan's Island, 


“GraceystS) (ete beeches —O 


Sumter, 

Holy Comforter, 18 
Stateburg, 

Holy Cross (Claremont), 1788 
Santee (McClellanville), 

St. James’, 1706 
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TABLE 2--Continued, 


Year 


Waccamaw, 
_All Saints’, 176 
Walterboro, St. Bartholomew's 
Parish, 1706; St. Jude's, 1855 
Walterboro, 
Missionary to Colored Population 
Wando, St. Thomas and St. Dennis, 


_(Pompion Hild Chapel), 1706 


Sub-Total 
Charleston and the Low Country 


Abbeville, 
raat 
Aiken, 
St. Thaddeus', 1844 
Anderson, 
Grace, 1851 
Camden, 
Grace, 1830 
Chester, Immanuel Church, 
Landsford, 1843; St. Mark's, 18 
Columbia, 
_Christ 
Columbia, 
Grace Chapel 
Columbia, 
Trinity, 1812 
Congaree, 
_St. John's, 1858 
Eastover, Wateree Mission, 1824; 
Zion Church, 1846 
Edgefield, 
Trinity, 1836 
Glenn Springs, 
Calva 1848 
Greenville, 
Christ Church 
Pendleton, 
_St. Paul's, 1820 
Ridgeway, St. Stephen's, 1839, and 
Winnsboro, St. John's, 182 
Spartanburg, 
Advent, 184 
Union, 1859; and York, 


Sub-Total 
The Up Country 


Grand Total 
Diocese of South Carolina 


1842 


1858 
1860 


1820 


1855 


Poesia sla elo = 


1830 1840 1850 1860 
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that year. At various parish churches he confirmed 189 Negroes, and in 
ive additional private services he confirmed 6 Negroes who were sicke 
These ministretions to the sick are a remarkable indication of conscien- 
tious pastoral care. The total of 873 confirmations that year included 
245 whites, | The Church was coming to include large numbers of Negroes in 
its inner life, at least at the altar. 

Tie Diocesan Theological Seminary which was established in Camden 
in 1859 had as one of its objects the training of deacons, and perhaps 
lay catechists, to work among the slaves.* The war cut short any possi-= 
bility of usefulness in this field, although the seminary did train a few 
clergymen including the notable theologian, William Porcher DuBose. 

The report of the committee on the state of the Church, at the 
General Convention of 1859, included the following: 


About fifty Chapels, for the benefit of negroes on plantations, 
are now in use for the worship of God and the religious instruction 


= at 


of slaves, Many planters employ Missionaries or Catechists for this 
purpose; many more would do so, if it were possible to procure them. 
Some of the Candidates for Holy Orders are looking forward to this 
special work. In one parish (All Saints, Waccamaw) are thirteen 
chapels for negroes, supplied with regular services. The number of 
negroes attending the services of the Church in this Diocese canno 
be shown by Statistics; it is very large, and increasing annually. 

In 1860-61 there were more than 7,400 communicants in the diocese, 
with a little more than half of them Negroes, The figures were incomplete, 
and it seems probable that the number of Negro communicants was even 
larger in proportion. Including all baptized Negroes, it is probable 
that at least 14,000 slaves were being reached by the ministrations of the 


Episcopal Church in South Carolina in 1860. 


's¢ Journal, 1857. Compiled from Bishop Davis’ annual address, 


Southern Episcopalian, VI (June, 1859), 149, 


2GC Journal, 1859, pe 275. 


Georgia,--The work in Georgia is a striking example of the influ- 
ence of a strong bishop. The diocese was organized in 1823 and received 
Some oversight by bishops Kemper and Bowen, but Negro work in the nine- 
teenth century had consisted only of a few baptisms in the several 
churches, and some preaching and teaching by the rector of Christ Church, 
Ste Simon's Island. He reported that although the slaves were mostly 
Baptists "and prone to the grievous error that immersion cleanseth from 
all sin, they yet exhibit great interest in the liturgy, and join in such 
parts of it as they could learn, with earnestness and devotion." At 
Grace Church, Clarksville, a summer resort, the minister gave instruction 
to the colored people, and found that they gave devout attention. These 
efforts were without much fruit. When Stephen Elliott became bishop in 
1841, he found regular churches at Savannah, Augusta, Macon, and St. 
Simon's Island, with a total of 323 communicants. There was neo mention of 
Negro members. 

Elliott brought to Georgia a concern for the slaves which was a 
product of his heritage and conviction, augmented by his experience in 
supervising the Sunday School in Beaufort.“ In his first annual address 
he launched promptly into the question, urging that each clergyman estab- 
lish a Sunday School for Negroes. "Under existing circumstances, where 
the servants of Episcopal families have been suffered poueadden off into 
a eree folds, the attempt to recall them would not be attended with any 
good result. We must regain our lost ground by attaching the children to 


our forms of worship. "3 He was faced with overwhelming problems in build- 


1Ga. Journal, 1839, pe 10, the Rev. Theodore B, Barton. 


2See above, Chapter IX, Ga. Journal, 1841, p. 7. 
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ing up the Church over the great area of the state, and he sought to 
establish outposts in strategic places Sronpahien the work would radiate, 
for both white and colored. Very shortly he undertook the idealistic and 
ill-fated venture at Montpelier, sich was to drain so much of his time 
and Scanee In 1841 he confirmed 13 slaves there--a symbol of his 
desire to bring slaves as rapidly as possible under the full care and 
nurture of the Church, The response to his challenge at the 1841 conven- 
tion was prompt, and Sunday Schools were established within a year at 
Macon, Augusta, and Montpelier. One Negro was among the 13 confirmed at 
the convention in Trinity Church, Columbus, in 1842, and 20 Negroes were 
among the 28 persons confirmed at St. Simon's Island early in 1843. 

The bishop was constant in his admonitions about the ministry to 
slaves. He said in 1843 that at least one-half of the large slaveholders 
on the Savannah, the Ogeechee, the Altamaha, the Satilla, and the Sea 
Islands skirting the Georgia coast were Episcopalians, and it was time 
that they awake to their responsibility in this matter. Five planters had 
combined to build a country church in Glynn County, consecrated St. 
David's, and this would place at least one thousand Negroes on neighboring 
rice plantations under the direct pastoral care of the minister. The 
owners were determined to commit them--"without compulsion, of course"=-to 
the charge of their rector, and this would provide an opportunity "for 
trying fairly, in this Diocese, the experiment of the adaptedness of the 
Church to the spiritual wants of the Negroes. "¢ 

But if 4s useless to arouse the Planters to their duty so long as 
the Ministers of the Church and her candidates for Orders shut their 


eyes to the vast work which is here spread cz% before them, From 
this city (Savannah) we can look out upon, at least, ten thousand 


‘See above, Chapter IV. 2Ga. Journal, 1843, p. 11. 
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Slaves whese masters are, for the most part, willing that they should 
be religiously instructed--willing to pay that they might be instruct-~ 
ed=--especially anxious that they should have Episcopal instruction; 
and yet among all that vast multitude there is not heard the voice of 
a single Episcopal Pastor. From the bluff at Darien, there are to be 
seen plantations containing five thousand slaves, and St. David's is 
the first Episcopal Church that has offered the glad tidings of great 
joy to their greedy ears. Lying between these points, and upon the 
islands to the East, are thousands more, and still no pastor from 
their Master's Church tells them of their souls and of their Saviour. 
Why is this so? .. . for any young man, suitable to the work, who 
will dedicate himself to it as to a foreign field, a convenient 
mission, With a competent salary, can be immediately procured, "! 
When ministers were available for St. David's, services were held at the 
church; at Hopeton, the plantation of James Hamilton Couper; and several 
other plantations which were served on a fortnightly schedule. About 250 
slaves were brought under direct ministry, but the tenure was spasmodic; 
although the planters built a parsonage "in a locality which is healthy 
for summer residence," three miles from the church, no minister remained 
very long.“ There were at least five, for various short intervals, in the 
next ten years. The church became practically dormant. Some communicants 
of St. Andrew's, Darien, made an attempt to revive the Altamaha mission 
in the early 1860's, but without much success. 

At St. Simon's Isiand, the second oldest parish in the diocese, 
work continued throughout the ante-bellum period with from 15 to 25 white 
communicants and from 30 to 35 colored. The rector usually officiated 
also at Darien or in Glynn County, and helped in the foundation cf the 
church at Brunswick, The fortunes of the Island varied according to the 
yalue of Sea Island cotton, The number of white residents was small, and 


about one-half of them moved away in the 1840's. Although the church 


was enlarged for the accommodation of the slaves by an addition of fifteen 


‘Ga, Journal, 1843, pe 11. 


2Thid., 1850, pe 32. 
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feet in length in 1844, the Negroes usually attended separate services. 
Later, the work among them was increasingly relegated to the plantations. 
In 1859 the bishop held confirmations at the plantations of the Hon. 
Thomas Butler King and Mr. Horace Gould, on the Island. 

The most successful plantation work was at the Ogeechee Mission, 
beginning in 1845 under the charge of the Rev. William C, Williams. This 
outstanding ministry is detailed in Chapter X. The Negro work at St. 
Andrew's, Darien, developed strength in the 1850's, and the parish claimed 
62 waite and 51 colored communicants in 1860. Sunday Schools and some 
spasmodic work were carried on in several other places, including the 
church at St. Mary's and the Church of the Ascension in Cass Gounty. In 
the latter place an economic problem in ministering to Negroes was illus- 
trated in the absorption of the surrounding land into the hands of a few 
owners about 1851, so that there was insufficient support of the work by 
the planters, 

The missionary work in Baker County, which eventuated in the found- 
ing of St. Paul's, Albany, is an example of lay devotion. In 1844 the 
Rev. Jonathan B. T. Smith, a deacon, was working there. Bishop Elliott 
visited the plantations of Messrs. Johnston and Nightengale, and at the 
latter's house he baptized an infant and confirmed two adults, one 
colored. | He gathered together a few Episcopalians in Albany and estab- 
lished a church, but the organization was not strong enough and it had to 
be re-established in 1851,° Meanwhile, the work on plantations developed 
rapidly. In 1845, under the ministrations of the Kev. William J. Ellis, 


there were 52 baptisms of Negroes, including 41 adults, and 65 confirma-~ 


‘Ga, Journal, 1844, p. 11. “Ibid., 1851, po 15. 


tions of Negroes, the property of two planters, ! In 1851 the Rev. James 
H. George took charge, and reported a total of 20 white and 68 black 
boamnin eae? The latter included 48 on Mr. Nightengale'’s plantation 
and 18 on Major Fishburn's.“ Several other plantations were added to the 
charge, and were visited by the bishop in 1852 when he confirmed 2 total 
of 42 slaves.? There were 22 white and 96 black communicants reported 
that year, a high point for the ministry to slaves in the toe” Mr. 
Nightengale was faithful in his attention to the Church. In 1864, when 
he was refugeeing with his household in Pulaski County, Bishop ELliott 
made a visitation and confirmed five whites and one colored person. He 
said: "Would that all our refugees would imitate this gentleman, and 
plant the altar of God upon every spot where they set their feet." 

Some planters on the Savannah River were inspired by the success 


of the Ogeechee Mission and started a mission for the slaves on their 


4) 


plantations in 1852, when the Rev. Sherod W. Kennerly began an effectiy 
ministry of about eight years. The mission at first embraced seven plan- 
tations near Savannah, including 1,000 to 1,200 slaves, with three plan- 
tations on the Georgia side of the river and four on the other side in 

the Diocese of South Citerinate In the first year there were 125 

baptisms (63 adults and 62 children) and 69 en iciatiofsak Most of these 
were on the South Carolina side where the work was stronger. In 1855 the 
mission reported 34 baptisms and 140 communicants, with 12 marriages of 
slaves.® By this time Kennerly was seeing the impossibility of giving 


adequate care to all the plantations, so in 1856 he gave up the work in 


‘Ga, Journal, 1845, pe 21. “Ibid., 1851, p. 47. 
3tbid., 1852, p. 16. ‘Ibid., p. 44. Ibid., 1864, p. 13. 


6Tpid., 1852, pe 49. 7Ibid., 1853, pe 41. 8Ibid., 1855, pe 35. 
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the larger portion of the mission, on the South Carolina side, In 
connection with the Georgia portion, Ste Stephen's Chapel for colored 
people was opened in th: city of Savannah, It was believed that a strong 
Negro church in the city would have a favorable effect on missions in the 
adjacent countryside. Women of Christ Church and St. John's Church fit- 
ted up the temporary chapel and helped with the work.! The two churches 
gave regular financial help, disbursing the funds through Mrs, P. M, 
Kollock, an estimable Lady who gave untiring support to the missione< 
Kennerly secured capable msical direction for the Negro choir, and Bishop 
Elliott commented that "the congregation with its choir and services is a 
model of church order, and does the training of the Missionary immense 
credit. "> By 1858 the missionary was serving St. Stephen's and one plan- 
tation, Rovert Habersham's "Deptford," on the river a short distance 
below the city. The plantation ministry was handicapped by “long-standing 
sectarian prejudices and connections which have greatly neutralized the 
efforts of the Missionary," but the work at the chapel was prospering, 
with 61 communicants and 95 children regularly catechized. The communi- 
cants were leading "orderly and pious lives," and an appointed board of 
nine members was acting as a council of advice to the missionary and 
managing “all the temporalities connected with the Chape2. "+ When the 
minister needed a rest for a few weeks in "the upper country,” the chapel 
joined in with a purse of $15, presented in a "modest and unostentatious 
manner," which pleased the missionarye? Kennerly moved to a charge in 


North Carolina in 1859, © A new church building for St. Stephen's was 


‘Ga. Journal, 1856, p. 45. 2Ibid., 1857, Pe 356 
3Ibid., 1859, p. 18. ‘*Ibid., 1858, ps 55. Ibid, 


Thid., 1860, ps 22. 
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begun in 1860, and consecrated in 1863 after it had been in use two years, 
The indefatigable Mrs. Kollock and her friends had worked hard to pay 

off the debt. ! The report from St. Stephen's in 1862 showed 64 communi- 
cants there and 17 at Deptford Plantation-~a total of 81. Mrs. Kollock 
was treasurer of the Sunday School, which had & pupils.~ 

Such were the main lines of Negro work in Georgia. In 186 there 

were more than 550 Negro communicants, the largest number in any diocese 
except South Carolina. More than 470 of these were in the three principal 
works initiated under the leadership of Bishop Elliott; the Ogeechee 
Mission; the Baker County work centering at St. Paul's, Albany; and the 
new St. Stephen's Church. Although Elliott probably never knew it, the 
latter had been named in his honor instead of for the first Christian 
martyr, and some of its stalwart members asked and were given the honor 
of serving as pall bearers at their beloved bishop's burial in 1866, 

In his last convention address before his death, Elliott had spo- 

ken of the work of the Church among Negroes: 

Love must go along with it; gratitude for their past services; 
memories of our infancy and childhood; thoughts of the glory which 
will accrue to us, when we shall lead these people, once our servants, 
but not now as servants, but above servants, as brethren beloved, and 
present them to Christ as our offering of repentance for what we may 
have failed to fulfil in the past of our trust.3 

1Ga, Journal, 1864, p. 15. 2Tbid., 1862, po 48. 


3cited by Richard H. Wilmer, The Recent Past from a Southern Stand- 
point, Reminiscences of a Grandfather (New York: 1. Whittaker, 1887), 
De 225¢ 


Florida.--During the ante-bellum period Florida was the least 
populous of the southern states and was essentially a frontier. A few 
Episcopalians were widely scattered in the small towns and plantation 
areas of the upper tier and Key West. In 1838 there were reported six 
clergy, seven churches, and approximately 100 communicants, with no men- 
tion of Negroes. Growth was siow even after the consecration of the 
Rt. Rev. Francis Huger Rutledge as the first bishop, in 1851. The scat~ 
tered migrants were only slowly served by clergy and organized into 
congregations, and in 1860 there were reported only ten clergy, fourteen 
churches, and 647 communicants, Of the latter, 25 were Negroes, and 16 
of these were at Key West, | 

There was some scattered work among Negroes in addition to those 
who were associated with the settled churches. Among the migrants trom 
south Carolina were Col. James Gadsden and Octavus H. Gadsden, of "La 
Calma" and "Montpelier" plantations near Monticello, who taught the Negro 
children on their plantations to sing the chants and say the catechisn, 

A chapel was built, primarily for the slaves, and the clergy visited and 
catechized them at intervals as early as 1846,¢ The general missionary 
stationed at Quincy in 1847 reported that he had officiated ten times at 
"Mr. Gadsden's chapel," had visited one plantation in Leon County several 
times, and had baptized 20 colored children. The ministers at Quincy 
and Apalachicola reported that they were having special separate services 
for the colored people, and had baptized a few of them. In 1847 the 
church in Pensacola reported 60 white and 41 colored scholars in the 


Sunday School. Trinity Church, Apalachicola, reported 24 white and 2 


‘ra. Journals, passim. Fla, Journal, 1846, p. 21. 
3Toid., 1847, pe 27. 
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colored communicants in 1847--the first listing of Negro communicants, | 
The minister also officiated weekly for a colored congregation in the 
town, using the evening service and omitting the chants and psalter for 
the time being. 

Bishops of other southern dioceses gave some episcopal assistance 
before the election of Bishop Rutledge. Bishop Elliott of Georgia, and 
Bishop Cobbs, of Alabama, botn served for a time. Bishop Gadsden of 
South Carolina visited the plantations of his relatives in December, 1847. 
At Montpelier plantation he baptized 7 colored infants and heard 17 
children recite the Church Catechism. At La Calma plantation he had an 
evening service with sermon, and a few whites and “many blacks" attended. 
He also visited several other places in the diocese, and at Jacksonville 
he found a new church nearly completed, with seats for the blacks in the 
naves< 

The clergy were careless in reporting their work. The diocesan 
committee on the state of the Church commented in 1849 that they could not 


render in a satisfactory account of the State of the Church in Florida, 
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because "some of the clergy have reported on one point, and some on another, 


while information from the Farishes deemed of importance is not given at 


all in many cases." From the reports which are given, some information on 


Negro work can be gleaned. Most of the churches had a small proportion of 
Negro baptisms and occasional Negro confirmations. Several churches had 


Sunday Schools for Negroes, and Trinity Church, St. Augustine, had 4 col- 


ored and 5 white teachers’ in 1858. In 1860 there were reported 144 colored 


‘ria. Journal, 1847, p. 23. 7Ibid., 1848, pp. 34-35. 


3Tbid., 1849, p. 10. 


pupils in 8 Sunday Schools. The white and colored schools were usually 
separate, Several parishes reported work on nearby plantations, parti- 
cularly near NYonticello, in the Aucilla neighborhood, and near Tallahas- 
see. On the Aucilla River there was a concentration of slaves, many of 
whom had come from South Carolina. Some were communicants before they 
arrived in Florida, | In 1855 Bishop Rutledge visited the plantation of 
A. DuPont, Esq., on the Matanzas River, twenty miles from St. Augustine, 
and confirmed 22 Negroes and administered the Holy Communion, "in which 
both the Master and Slave together devoutly participated, " 

The clergy of the Diocese of Florida showed the same careless 
disposition seen elsewhere in regard to the slaves; they did not carry 
througn in enrolling them as communicants and ministering to them regu- 
larly. If they had, the 1860 statistics would undoubtedly have shown 
more than the 25 Negro communicants reported along with 616 whites. In 
view of the number of plantations which received occasional services, 
and the number of baptisms reported, it may be assumed that the Church 
in Florida reached at least 250 Negroes with some degree of ministry by 


1860. 


iri. Journal, 1858, p. 21. 


2Fla. Journal, 1855. 
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Alabamae--The weakness of the ante-bellum Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Alabama is a sufficient explanation of the slowness of growth 
of its mission to slaves. Although tne diocese was organized in 1830, 
there were only about 300 communicants in 1840, some 800 in 1850, and less 
than 2,000 in 1860, The reported Negro communicants increased slowly from 
about 30 in 1840 to 160 in 1860. Even the devoted Nicholas Hamer Cobbs, 
first diocesan bishop (1844-1861), could do Little with scant resources. 
In 1849, after five years as bishop, he said, "I am pained to see that 
greater advance has not been made, Jt is still with us a day of small 
things.” He cited as reasons for retarded growth the constant emigra- 
tion to states farther west, the want of clergymen, the lack of confi- 
dence in the spirituality and REKON: the Church on the part of the great 
mass of the people, the prevalent suspicion of Romish sympathies and ten- 
dencies in the Church, and the very casual and indifferent attitude of the 
laity toward the support of the clergy. | 

The Negro work centered mostly in Mobile and the western Black Belt 
of Greene, Perry, Marengo, Dallas, and Lowndes counties. St. John's-in- 
the-Wilderness, Russell County, for a while had the largest number of 
Negro communicants in the diocese--26, St. Paul's Church, Carlowville, 
Dallas County, had 16 colored and 48 white communicants in 1851. The 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Mobile, was founded in 1855 for the Negroes 
of the city, and claimed 41 communicants in 1861. 

The small scattering of Negro communicants does not represent the 
full extent of work among the slaves. There were baptisms in fair 


numbers--almost as many Negroes as whites in some years. The diocesan 


‘ala, Journal, 1849, pp. 20-22. 


historian, Walter ©. Whitaker, gives this summary: 


In 1846 nearly one-half the baptisms in the entire diocese were of 
Negroes, and for many years thereafter this proportion was approxi~ 
mated. Ina single year, sixty-eight Negro children were baptized 
in St. David's Church, Dallas County. In the ensuing year Mobile, 
Demopolis, Uniontown and Faunsdale reported one hundred and fourteen 
baptisms of Negroes. In Livingstone, twenty were baptized in a 


twelve-month, In Eutaw, the following year, thirty-six were baptized. 


In Huntsville, in 1854, fifty-one were baptizec; and in Faunsdale, 
the year after, forty-two. In single years Cahaba reported the 
baptism of twenty-two Negro infants, Uniontown thirty-two, and 
Lowndesboro fifty-seven. In 1860, two hundred and thirteen Negroes 
were baptized in the diocese. Very incomplete records show that the 
total of Negro baptisms in Alabama during the sixteen years of Bishop 
Cobbs episcopate was sixteen hundred, of which about three hundred 
were adults. 

The number of confirmations was far less, for the very gcod reason 
that many proved themselves after baptism to be unfit for admission 
to the higher privileges of the Church; whilst the caution and 
thorough instruction necessitated by the weak moral character of the 
candidates discouraged many more from persevering to the end. 2 o o 
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The importance of women in sustaining the Church in the South should 


not be overlooked or underestimated. When a new minister arrived at 
Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, in 1835, his first object was to find out the 
strength of the Church, and to his astonishment he found "but seven com- 
municants, all females." After two years of considerable difficulty in 
building up the Churcn, he said, "I hope my reward is in heaven, for it 
has not been on earth,"* But for the determination of those seven women, 
his difficulties might have been even greater! In many places throughout 
the South women were the mainstay of the work for Negroes, particularly 
in giving them catechetical instruction. In 1846 four ladies of Union 
Parish, Marengo and Perry counties, were engaged in this work, using the 
catechism prepared by Bishop Ives. One of the classes was reported to 


be "quite perfect." The work of good women was often a natural continua-~ 


Walter C. Whitaker, History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Alabama, 1763-1891 (Birmingham, Ala.: Roberts & 5on, 1898,) p. Ol. 


2Ala. Journal, 1837, p. 10. FTbid., 1846, p. 28. 
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tion of their childhood training in Virginia or the Carolinas, whence 
they had emigrated. The outstanding example in Alabama was the wife of 
Dr, Thomas Harrison, of Faunsdale, Marengo County. She was formerly Miss 
Luisa Collins of North Carolina, and she continued her family tradition 
by instructing the slaves in her new home. In 1862 she built “Faunsdale 
Chapel" for the slaves in the- neighborhood. After a visit in 1858, the 
Rey. Francis Hanson said that she “devoted more time and care to the 
relizious instruction of her servants than any Church woman of my acquain- 
tance in Alabama. She devoted the afternoon of every Sunday to their 
religious instruction . .. and seemed to make it a part of the business 
of her life to attend both to their temporal and eternal welfare, "| 
Hanson also paid high tribute to the wife of Dr. H. W. Reese, who lived 
in the same neighborhood. Mrs. EB. B. Fishburn, in the parish of St. John's- 
in-the-Wilderness, Russell County, joined her husband in reading the 
service of the Church ure sermon to their assembled slaves every Sunday.“ 
Following the death of Dr. Harrison, his widow married the Rev. 
William A, Stickney, who ministered to the slaves on eight plantations in 
the neighborhood for a number of years during and after the war. He was 
Rector of St. Michael's, Marengo County, but the Negro work in that once- 
active church declined rapidly after the conflict. Stickney was one of 
the few ministers who tried to make the transition to freedom of the 
slaves with little change in their worship. For a while he tried to re- 
quire, as part of the rental contract, that Negroes who became tenants 
on his land should attend Faunsdale Chapel, but he soon gave up this 
attempt at required chapel attendance. He and his wife, undaunted, 
‘Rev. Francis Hanson, "Diary, 1857-1873" (Typescript, Southern 
Historical Records Library, University of North Carolina), pe 6. 


“hla. Journal, 1846, ps 12. Whitaker, p. 200. 


started a day school for Negro children, with two hours of easy oral 
instruction daily, but this was not successful either. In 1869 he 
wrote: "Viewed from the Christian standpoint, I can say nothing of 
this race, within my sphere of observation, to encourage you as to their 
future. They have not abandoned the spasmodic, emotional religion taught 
them by sectarian religionists. ‘Professing' is yet their favorite and 
perhaps only religion, with an utter disregard for the morality enjoined 
in the Decalogue. "! Stickney continued his work for years, but in 1883 
it had virtually disintegrated and he said that he was at a loss to know 
what to do. “I am paralyzed in any and every attempt to induce this race 
of people to realize that God requires the keeping of His Commandments as 
a condition of pleasing Him. "© 

So the Church in Alabama harvested the bitter fruit of slavery, 
coming finally to the same end as in other dioceses, The experience had 
illustrated facts that were never quite apprehended: that while religion 
without moraiity is unprofitable, morality without freedom of choice is 
unteachable. It seems inevitable that an illiterate people wno had come 
to associate an enforced morality with their bondage, should tend to 


think of licentiousness as an expression of their freedom. 


Ma. Journal, 1869, p. 47. 
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Mississippi.=-The work in Mississippi illustrated vividly the 
proprietary concept of the mission to slaves in a highly specialized 
plantation society. The Church remained small in numbers, but included 
many of the wealthy and influential. These were part of that wave of 
migration of planters who left their worn out lands in the Carolinas or 
Virginia and moved their entire establishments to Mississippi, where 
they acquired large tracts of land in the Slack Belt or the Flood Plain, |! 
With them they brought an interest in the Church and a desire to secure 
its ministrations for the moral improvement of their slaves, who in some 
eases had already been members of the Church before removal. With the 
extreme scarcity of ministers in the early years-~1820-1850-=there was 
little opportunity to instruct the slaves except through the care of the 
women of the household, a lay reader, or the planter himself. When a 
bishop made a visit, he would be thankfully received and presented with 
a number of slaves and young white persons to be baptized or confirmed. 
When William Mercer Green became the first diocesan in 1850, he found a 
rich society already established, During the next tcn years he moved 
among this aristocracy with ease and much personal zeal, traveling ex- 
tensively and often under great difficulty to meet his appointments in 


the wide domain. He had a strong sense of responsibility to the slaves 


‘Ray Allen Billington, westward Expansion, A History of the Ameri- 
can Frontier (New York: Macmillan Co., TH), Pe 322, tells how the 
moves took place: 

"While the community was still in a primitive stage it was usually 
visited by a wealthy eastern planter seeking a favorable spot for settle- 
ment. That lofty individual probably owned a large plantation and many 
slaves in the East but he had decided to move, either because he was alert 
to the first signs of soil exhaustion in his old fields or because he re- 
cognized the chance for greater profits on the West's virgin land. His 
investment was too great, however, to risk any haphazard step; hence he 
was interested only in areas where pioneer farmers were testing the earth's 
fertility. When he found a likely spot he either bought out several small 
frontiersmen or purchased adjacent lands from the government, returned 
east to sell his old estate, and started to his new home with the elabcrate 
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and gave generously of himseli in ministering to them, in addition to 
praising and encouraging the work of planters. 

The attitude of the wealthy planters toward the Church was likely 
to be that of a grand patron. One of these was William Newton Mercer. a4 
man of great means, who in 1839 built St. Mary's Church on his plantation, 
Laurel Hill, about twelve miles below Natchez on the old Wecdville Road, | 
In response to an inquiry by Bishop Green in 1851, Mercer said that his 
chief object in building and endowing the chapel and a parsonage “was to 
provide religious instruction and the ordinances of our Church for my 
Slaves, and the consolations of religious worship for my family." He had 
paid the stipend for two successive resident ministers from 1842 until 
about 1850, He had not expected much benefit for the older slaves, but 
had hoped that the young "might be properly instructed, and that they 
would profit by knowing their duties, not immediately, but in a few years." 
He added, however, that he had no reason for believing that the morality 
had been improved, "or of hoping that they have a distinct ‘nowledge of 
the doctrine of our Church, of the Divine Founder of our religion, or the 
obligations He imposed, or the consolations He offered." St. Mary’s had 
been consecrated by Bishop Polk, but Mercer courteously made it clear 
that it was a private chapel, and that the consecration did not imply that 
retinue needed to move an entire plantation: several wagons filled with 
household goods, herds of livestock, a band of slaves marching together, 
and the planter's family in a horse and buggy. Travelers along the Federal 
Road reported a constant stream of those migrating parties, moving westward 


by day and camping by the roadside at night." 


‘Burger, Inventory, De 52. 
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he would relinquish cure or control to the diocese. | Mercer was 
a good friend of Bishop Otey of Tennessee, who had made visitations at 
St. Mary's along with other places in Mississippi, and it was through 
his aid that Otey made a trip to Europe. 

The most successful work was done when several planters combined 
to erect a chapel and secure a minister. At Lake Washington (Glen Aiten), 
Washington County, more than 1,200 slaves were receiving religious in- 
struction in 1854.° This church had been organized in 1844 under the 
oversight of Bishop Otey, with the cooperation of several planters of the 
Mississippi Delta. St. John's Church, a brick building, was begun in 
1854 and consecrated in 1857.2 Construction of the Chapel of the Cross, 
Madison County, was financed by Mrs. Margaret Johnston, owner of Annandale 
Plantation; and the Rev. Henry Sansom did a notable work among the slaves 
there. A few miles south of Vicksburg, the Rev. Frederick W. Damus took 
charge of slaves on several plantations in 1854. At Diamond Place, owned 
by Edmund C, Laughlin, and Hurricane, belonging to Joseph E, Davis, chapels 
mis improvised in large rooms or outbuildings originally intended for 
other purposes. * A chapel was also arranged on the nearby plantation of 
Mrs. Freeland, and these three places in Mr. Damus' charge reported 40 
slave communicants in 1858, ta Gracketen County, near Okolona, a chapel 
was established about 1851 on the plantation of Dr. John E, Tucker, and 
a ministry was carried on for the following decade among his slaves and 


those of Major Duncan Fbbard and Dr. Rucker... At Ivanhoe, the plantation 


‘Nash K, Burger, "A Side-Light on an Ante-Bellum Plantation Chapel," 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XII (March, 1943), 
69=71. 

“Burger, Inventory, pe 73. ITbid. , p. 6. 


‘Miss. Journal, 1354, p. 27. Burger, Inventory, pe. 23. 
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of George S. Yerger, about eight miles from Yazoo City, a church for 
Negroes was organized in 1848, ard a log building completed in 1351. A 
lay reader gave the slaves instruction every Sunday. ! 

The parochial reports in 13860 indicated that there had been during 
the past year 332 white baptisms and 434 Negro baptisms; 158 white confirm- 
ations and 53 Negroes. There were reported 1,194 white and 162 Negro 
communicants, of whom the largest number at one place were the 73 slave 
communicants at Diamond Place and Mrs. Freeland's plantation. At Trinity 
Church, Natchez, there had been 17 confirmations of Negroes, but no Negro 
communicants were reported; and at St. James‘, Port Gibson, there had been 
8 Negroes confirmed, although no Negro communicants were listed.* It seems 
that confirmed Negroes were often not counted as communicants unless they 
were regularly part of the congregation after their confirmation. 3 

The Negro communicants were mostly on the plantations and in the 
rural areas. This accounts in part for the general break-up of the Negro 
work after emancipation, for these were the very people who were most 
uprooted, 

In view of the large number of colored baptisms during the decade 
before the war, there must have been at least 1,500 Negroes under the 


direct influence of the ministry of the Episconal Church in Mississippi. 


Miss. Journal, 1851, p. 20. 
“Tbid., 1860, passim. 


3Nash K. Burger, in "The Diocese of Mississippi and the Confederacy," 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, IX (March, 1940), 54, 
summarizes: "The extensive work with Negroes (from 1826, and intensified 
under Bishop Green) consisted chiefly, in-the case of adults, in a prelimin- 
ary instruction and administration of baptism, followed by a period of tho-= 
rough teaching preceding confirmation, which might be deferred several years. 
Thus, in spite of widespread attention to the spiritual needs of the blacks, 
the number of those confirmed by 1860 was not large. . . . There was thus 
evident a real interest in the development of the negroes, together with the 
desire to see that full church membership should come only to those trained 
and able to receive it." 


edi we 


Louisiana.--Louisiana provided a striking example of the develop- 
ment of Negro work on the large plantations of the South. In 1850 there 
were in the state 320 slaveholdings of more than 100 slaves each; second 
only to South Carolina with its 484 holdings in this category. The work 
of the Episcopal Church was on the plantations rather than in the towns, 
so far as the ministry to slaves was concerned. The outstanding exemplar 
of the work was Bishop Leonidas Polk (1841-1864) himself, who ministered 
to his 400 slaves and provided a resident chaplain for them while he 
lived at Leighton plantation near Thibodeaux. In the large city of New 
Orleans, containing more than half of the white population of the state, 
Negro work by the Church was negligible--although an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to establish a congregation of free Negroes in 1854. 

When Polk was elected diocesan bishop and moved to Leuisiana in 
1841, he found only four organized congregations, with two church build-~ 


| there were only 238 


ings in New Orleans and one in St. Francisville. 
communicants reported in a diocese with a population of 500,000. The 

only Negro work mentioned was at St. Francisville, where there were a num- 
ber of colored baptisms but only two colored communicants in 1839.° There 
were six clergy listed in 1841, including two at the college in Baton 
Rouge. Polk vigorously advanced the work on all fronts, and did not. neg- 
lect the Negroes. By 1848 strong work among slaves had developed around 
the churches at Alexandria and West Baton Rouge, in addition to the work 
at Thibodeaux and on the Polk plantation. A summary of parochial reports 


showed 730 white commmmicants end 156 colored, and there had been 16 


colored adults and 217 colored infants baptized during the year. In 


‘na, Journal, 1854, ps 29.  “Ibid., 1839, pe 9 Ibid, 1848. 
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1854 the fruits of thirteen years of Polk's episcopate were shown in 

32 organized congregations composed chiefly of white persons, and "23 
others, in different parts of the diocese, composed of the slaves on 

as many plantations," The clergy had increased from 6 to 23, and the 
communicants from 238 to 1,421, of whom 254 were Negroes.“ The work 

was on plantations, and there was no mention of Negro work in the city 

of New Orleans or in Shreveport. The congregation of free Negroes 

started in New Orleans that year was disbanded in 1856 when their minister 
left them. There was a note of tragedy at the 1854 convention, for the 
bishop commented on the epidemic of yellow fever in 1853, a severe scourge 
which took the lives of many whites and blacks, including three clergy- 
men--one of whom was the Rev. A. H. Lamon who had done outstanding work 
among slaves at West Baton Rouge, It was following his personal losses 
from this affliction that Polk finally had to surrender his plantation 

to his creditors and move with his family to New Orleans. This personal 
loss was probably a gain to the diocese, for he now concentrated his 

great energies more.exclusivelyon the work of the Church for the next 
seven years, 

In 1855 a total of 3,600 Negroes were being ministered ‘to on 31 
plantations, and there were also special services being held for slaves 
in a number of churches, Ministrations were more widely extended. In 
1859 there were 606 Negro baptisms reported, and 559 of whites, However, 
there were only about 40 confirmations of Negroes during the year, as 
compared with about 115 whites, and the 353 Negro communicants were a 


little less than one-fifth of the total of 1,669 commnicaits reported. 
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There was, however, an increasing trend toward the confirmation of 
slaves, and in the conventional year 1860-61 Bishop Polk confirmed 120 
colored persons and 291 whites, : 

In the decade of the 1850's the growth of the region and the zeal 
of the bishop had added 18 churches, makinz a total of 35 in union with 
the convention. Work among the slaves had been extended to many of these 
new places, but the general pattern of strength remained the same as it 
had been for some years. Of the estimated 375 Negro communicants in 1860, 
about 285 were fairly evenly divided among three centers: (1) in connec- 
tion with 5t. John's Church, West Baton Rouge, the work on nearby planta- 
tions had been encouraged by a Layman, John L. Lobdell, who had 49 slave 
communicants on his own estate, (2) St. James* Church, Alexandria, had for 
some time been conducting an extensive ministry on surrounding plantations, 
using a system of chapels, (3) St. John's Church, Thibodeaux, included in 
its ministry the work on plantations in the area called "Parish Lafourche, 
Interior," which had been inaugurated in 1841 at Leighton Plantation. In 
addition, St. Mark's Church, Shreveport, reported systematic work on eight 
plantations in the neighborhood, but gave no statistics of Negro members, 
Other centers of significant Negro work were at Cheneyville, St. Francis- 
ville, and in Plaquemine Parish. In 1861 Bishop Polk confirmed 43 slaves 
at the plantation of James Hewill, near Domaldsonville, and 26 at the 
plantation of Mrs. Woolfork, near Rosedale. 

The Mississippi and Red River basins were pio Olabeon for most 
of the Negro work. It was in these areas that the great plantations were 
Located, and the work among slaves by the Church in Louisiana was almost 


exclusively on these plantations. 
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Tennessee.--Throughout the ante-bellum period the Church in 
Tennessee was hard pressed to find support for missions end clergy. It 
remained small and weak in spite of growing prosperity in the state. Tho 
only significant Negro work was in Tipton County, near the Mississippi; 
at La Grange, in the Tennessee Valley; and at Ashwood, the seat of the 
Polk family, near Columbia. All these efforts were patriarchal in charac- 
ter, depending heavily on prominent planters who had moved from the 
Carolinas. Some work was attempted at Cumberland Chapel, Stewart County, 
in the late 1830's, but there were no lasting results. 4s the diocese 
grew Slowly, there were a number of Negro baptisms and a few confirmations 
in various churches, but without much solid result. Grace Church, Memphis, 
conducted a Sunday School "for servants" for a while prior to 1858, but 
the attendance was small and it was soon suspended. Bishop James Hervey 
Otey (1834-1863) tried to encourage the work among slaves, and was careful 
of the religious instruction of his own domestics, but the personal sacri- 
fices required for his weak and struggling diocese prevented any surplus 
of energy for Negro work. | 

The missionary at St. Paui‘'s Church, Randolph, and Ravenscroft 
Chapel, in Tipton County, reported in 1837: "Ravenscroft Chavei was erected 
about two years since, at the sole expense of James J. Alston, Esqr., whose 
interesting family of communicants have constituted the nucleus of St, 
Paul's Parish since its first organization, five years ago. This Chapel 
is distant five miles from the Parish Church: and the afternoon of every 
alternate Sunday, is devoted to the instruction of the blacks in the 


neighborhood, and those belonging to the Alston estate,” He reported in 


"Penn. Journal, 1837, p. 21. 


his charge the baptism of 20 white and 40 colored children, and 5 white 
and 4 colored adults, Confirmations included 2 whites and 1 colored. 

Dr. Charles Todd Quintard, later the second bishop of the diocese, served 
as lay reader at the chapel in 1854. His "energetic labors" resulted in 
the confirmation of 8 persons, including 6 Nezroes, that year. Following 
his ordination, Quintard became minister of the chapel. In 1858 there 
were 16 white and 14 colored communicants. The work continued after the 
war, but in 1874 Bishop Quintard visited Ravenscroft and reported: "The 
Chapel at this place, in which I began my ministry, has been taken down. 
An old granary has been fitted up as a temporary place of worship. "! In 
the later ante-bellum period the Negro work in Tipton County centered in 
Trinity Church, and a comparatively strong work continued there after 


the war, 
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St. John's Church, Ashwood, about six miles from Columbia, was con- 


structed by Leonidas Polk, then Missionary Bishop of the Southwest, in 


1840-41. It was intended primarily for the Polk families and their slaves, 


Polk wrote to this mother, November 26, 1840: 


I have rarely had a moive active summer work than that just past. We 

have vou know been meditating for some years building a church. This 
past summer I had set apart for seeing the walls up & the roof on and 
as much of the inside work done as possible. The house is 65 feet 


long by 41 wide with ample elevation. A vestry room of 16 feet square 


in the rear & a tower of the same dimensions in front & about 50 feet 
high. This I think will afford us all ample accommodation. We mean 
to have large, & comfortable pews. That then has been my summer's 

work, & I have accomplished it, viz I have done all except some work 
about the top of the tower. This we propose to finish in the spring. 


The wood work of the inside will be finished this wincver, The lathing 


done and arrangements made for plastering & finishing in the early 
spring. It has required a large force, a great deal of waggoning & 


my constant supervision to keep everything up & going. We feel thank- 


ful for what has been accomplished & hope that ourselves & children 
and distant posterity may have reason to thank God for the protection 


"Tenn, Journal, 1874, p. 41. 
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and comfort of such a refuge. We are hoping to have it ready for 

consecration by the meeting of the next Tennessee Convention which 

holds its session in the town of Columbia, in June or July next. - 

If we do not have it consecrated sooner. 
The church was consecrated by Bishop Otey on September 4, 1842, It 
served as a kind of proprietary chapel, with few members. In 1845 there 
were reported 8 white and 14 colored communicants, with two Sunday Schools 
of 14 white and 80 to 100 melerel members. “ Large numbers of colored in- 
fants were baptized in the next few years--as many as 42 in 1846--but the 
aumber of colored communicants remained small, reaching a maximum of 24 
in 1850, when there were 29 white communicants, In 1857 Pye ecys ys: in 
charge reported that the congregations had been small, little interest 
was taken in the church, and he was planning to resign his charge, tag 
Bishen Polk had not moved to Louisiana in 1841, this commodious building 
might heve been more effectively used. It stands as a monument to the 
earnest desire of a great slaveholder and missionary to establish the 
basis for a Christian culture for his plantation community. 

Immanuel Church, La Grange, worshipped for some time in a small 

frame structure erected by the Gloster and Anderson families. A substan- 
tial brick edifice was built in 1843, with "seats on the lower floor for 


uit Services were held regularly for the slaves.” In 


the colored people. 
1848 Bishop Otey commented on the death of Mr. John Anderson, of Immanuel 
Church, "well known, in this and in the diocese of North Carolina, for 
his humble piety, and fervent zeal for the church, "© It was men like 


this, migrants from the old dioceses, who established the Episcopal Church 


in the newer states and provided for the ministry to Negroes, 


‘Sewanee MSS, eTenn. Journal, 1845, pe 16. 3Ibid., 1557 ge Dew los 
‘Thid., 1843, ps 16. Zbide, 1845.  Ipid., 1848, pe 11. 


Texas.=-<Plentiful land ideally suited to the cultivation of cotton 


eve 


brought to Texas many settlers from the southeast, with their slaves trail- 


ing behind them, The free land made wage laborers virtually non-existent, 
so the slaves were a necessary part of the economy. By 1860, Negroes con- 
stituted thirty per cent of the population, and practically all of them 


were slaves, When the infant diocese sought a bishop, the slavery crisis 


was very intense; which may account in part for the declination of election 


by ministers from Baltimore, Boston, and New York, who were successively 
elected by the council between 1854, when Bishop Freeman declined, and 
1859, when Alexander Gregg accepted, | 

Gregg had been a lawyer in Cheraw, South Carolina, well on his way 
to success when, like several other southern bishops of the period, he ex- 
perienced a dramatic conversion and changed his calling. He studied for 
orders under Bishop Gadsden, who had always shown deep interest in the 
conversion of Negroes. His first and only parochial ministry was at his 
wife's home church, St. David's, Cheraw, where he served for thirteen 
years. He applied himself diligently to the routine of a country parish, 
but went beyond the requirements of his office to write a creditable 
history of the Cheraw poate and to increase the work of evangelism amony 
Negroes. During the first two years of his ministry he baptized 62 
Negroes and 14 whites. He preached often on the plantationse© In 1852 
he presented an essay before the Convocation of South Carolina "On the 
Relations of Master and Slave. Regulations Respecting the Same and Duties 


Growing out of the Relations in the Primitive Church." In his person he 


I DyBose Murphy, A Short History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
as eater. coo ee 


in Texas (Dallas: Turner Company, 1935), p. ‘FT. 
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combined the zeal of a convert with the judicial quality of a lawyer and 
natural endowments of impressive physique and intelligence, The wealth 
which he and his wife possessed, including a number of slaves, was an 
additional qualification for a poor diocese, The parishioners in Cheraw 
were mostly of the successful planter class representing a backcountry 
aristocracy, and in Texas he would meet more of the same--or at least 
people who had gone to Texas seeking to establish or reestablish them- 
selves in this condition of life. 

Bishop Ellictt of Georgia was among those writing letters to Judge 
Peter W. Gray of Houston in answer to his inquiry about Gregg. The bishop 
said that while the question of slavery had never entered tne councils of 
the Episcopal Church, cpinions on the subject diverged greatly in the 
North and Soutn, and a northern man, however prudent he might be, would 
encounter obstacles in "the introduction of the Church among the negroes, 
which I consider one of the noblest duties of a Southern Bishop." 


Texas is destined to be an intense slave-holding state and is now 
rapidly filling up with emigrants from the cotton-growing states, who 
carry with them large bodies of negroes, for which they have paid 
enormous prices, These circumstances are tending to make your Diocese 
peculiarly jealous upon this topic; and I have no doubt that the 
question of the survival of the slave trade will agitate your state 
perhaps more than any other because of the need of labor and the high 
price to which labor has risen. « « o é 

He (Gregg) has qualities of great value in a Bishop for dignity of 
character, self reliance, sound judgment, good common sense, fine 
administrative capacity, unwearied industry, an excellent knowledge of 
men and things, of pleasant, easy manners, a good writer,’and 4 most 
exceilent preacher. He is about forty years of age, of fine physical 
development and with an iron constitution. He has grown up in much 
the same society that he would encounter in Texas, that of intelligent 
planters, and understands them and has great influence among them .. . 
I consider him a very conservative man and of such good sense as not 
likely to run into any extremes of any sort,! 


'Wilson Gregg, Alexander Gre First Bishop of Texas, edited and 
extended by the Reverend Arthur Howard Noll, LL.D. (Sayatees Tennessee: 


The University Press, 1912), p. 48. 
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These qualifications, along with political views supposed to be close to 
those of Calhoun, seemed to fit the man to the task. It was ironical 
that such care should be taken in the selection of a bishop so shortly 
before the cataclysm of the Civil War altered the situation, 

The earliest specific mention of Negro work in Texas is in the re-~ 
port of the Rev. Charles Gillette of Houston, in 1845: 

I have also established a service for the servants, every Sunday 
afternoon, and am endeavoring to teach tnem vy repeating, and making 
them repeat after me. i have in regular attendance from twenty-five 
to thirty. . « eM wish is to have an oversight of all the servants 
connected with the families of my congregation=--a matter which has 
hitherto been entirely too much neglected by the clergymen of our 
Church through all the South. ! 

In 1847 the Rev. Caleb S. Ives, at Matagorda, reported that he had 
"a fine interesting Sunday School among the slaves, taught by my wife and 
a lady of the parish. "@ 

In the early 1840's, Edward Fontaine, who was then a layman, was so 
much concerned about the Lack of religious influence in Austin that he 
tried to give leadership as a Christian layman, although he was not at the 
time a member of any church. He later said, in 1852, "I almost tremble 
when I state, that I preached to the whole population of the city every 
Sunday, to the white people in the capitol, and to the negroes in a hbeau- 
tiful grove of evergreen oaks."3 He was ordained in 1848, 

Tne Rev. George Rotitenstein, who was a missionary for a while in 


Corsicana, gave interesting insights into the way the Church survived 


among some families and their slaves during the migration. In 1856 he 


Oo 


reported on his activities in “General T's neighborhood, in Eilis County," 


thirty-five miles southwest of Corsicana: 


‘tne Spirit of Missions (October, 1845), pe. 346. 
2tbid. (March, 1847), pe 69. Ibid. (February, 1852), p. 47. 


Mrs. T. is an excellent and pious member of our Church, also her 
mother, who lived lone as forlorn sheep in the wilderness, as they 


styled themselves. They found comfort in their prayer-books, 
patiently waiting, but still praying that God, in his good time, may 
send an authorized minister, that they may once more enjoy the bless- 
ings of the sanctuary and the Holy Sacrament. I perform there regu- 
larly the full services of the Church, on the second Sunday in each 
month, preaching twice, in the afternoon to the colored people of the 
neighborhood. . © « My colored congregation are earnest, attentive, 
and respond the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and even some of the Con- 
fession. With the permission of my Bishop, I shortened the service, 
not to overcharge their memory. Whilst they seem devout, yet they 
are never unduly excited, 
The Rev. No P. Charlot reported from Cold Spring in 1858 that he 
had baptized forty infants, "ali colored, except one, "4 
In 1859 Bishop Gregg came to a little diocesan flock consisting of 
about 12 ministers, 24 "parishes," and an estimated 700 communicants, 
scattered over a vast area of southeastern Texas. There was apparently 
no Significant work among the Negroes; but he was imbued with a sense of 
mission, and when he addressed his first convention at Matagorda in April, 
1860, he called attention to the opportunity for missionary work among 
the Negroes in the neighborhood of Brazoria. He said that he had looked 
forward with much anxiety to the commencement of this work and to similar 
erforts in much of the diocese. "May the Church, in all her members, 
awake to the magnitude of the trust and responsibility." The bishop was 
to have only one year in his diocese before the war, yet he Launched an 
active interest in Negro work, which continued through the war years and 
was halted only by the problems of the early reconstruction period. Some 
of the clergy took his admonitions seriously. At Matagorda, 54 colored 
children were baptized in 1862. In 1865 the rector there reported that he 


had "preached to large congregations of colored servants on plantations 


'Toid. (March, 1856), p. 141. Ibid. (October, 1858), po 467. 


SMurphy, Pe 25. Tex, Journal, 1860, p, 18. 
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and elsewhere about a dozen times.” The Rev. J. M. Goshorn organized a 
Sunday School at Columbus in 1862, and included a "class of colored child- 
ren." In November, 1864, Bishop Gregg confirmed 24 colored persons in 
Crockett; and, a5 there was no minister in charge of the mission there, it 
may be inferred that the members of the congregation had instructed and 
presented these candidates. At Marshall, during the spring of 1864, the 
Rev. G W. E. Fisse "had regular services for the colored people, Asia 
have been well attended, "! 

By 1866 all signs of this increased activity had disappeared, and 
the records show only two or three scattered baptisms and marriages of 
Negroes. Most of them had gone the way of their race in other parts! of 
the South, and in the intoxication of freedom sought new Seek so and 
new leaders. Since Texas was a frontier state and had considerable immi- 
gration during the 1860's, the Church as a whole did not lose ground. 

The number of communicants actually increased from about 700 before.the war 
to about 1,300 shortly after the war. But the exodus of the Negroes from 
the Church--what few there had been--was almost complete in 1865, and the 
return was slow. Throughout his long episcopate, until his death in 1893, 
Bishop Gregg was true to his early conviction of the responsibility of 
each diocese to do all it could in evangelizing the Negroes, 


Murphy, p. 74, citing Texas Journals: 1862, p. 45; 1864, p. 19; 
1865, pp. 18, 30 ff. 
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Conclusion.=<-The Episcopal Church in the Confederate States shared 
deeply in the tragedy of the South. Her members had more of a stake than 
most in the “national institution" of slavery, and she had provided much 
leadership in the conflict. Her liturgy and pageantry provided a moving 
setting for those formal occasions of humiliation or thanksgiving which 
dramatized spiritually the fortunes of war. For many years after, her 
parish churches and institutions seemed to breathe the atmosphere of the 
lost and loved cause; and many of the popular heroes of Church and State 
were embodied in the same personages. 

In 1860-61 the work among slaves was on the march. In the old 
centers like South Carolina it is probable that many more thousands of 
slaves would have been brought under Church tutelage within a few vears, 
for the system was widely accepted and seemed to be working satisfactorily. 
In Virginia, Churchmen were taking stock of themselves in the diocesan 
convention, to see if the Church could move on to new ways of reaching the 
Negroes with greater recognition of their individual worth, In the new 
states of the Southwest there was rapid progress in missionary expansion, 
building of chapels, and provisicn of other necessities of Church life 
for the slaves. 

Slavery nad been accepted as a permanent institution, so far as 
the mind of the South could venture into the future. True, it would not 
exist in the Kingdom of God, but neither would the other evils of human 
existence, All social orders were finite and imperfect, but Churchmen 
were convinced that the order in the South was best for the management of 
existing commitments. In the work among slaves the Church sought the 
ideal of a Christian culture. The Christianization of the culture did 


not mean the overthrow of the established order, for the Church was seen 


as conservative of order and social morality. Though she was not a 
creature of the culture--for God's judgment was always potential--the 
Church was to work in acd through the culture, elevating it to its very 
best possibilities. She did not presume to judge: yet the Church gave 
judgment in her assent to the social order, and she was judged with it 
in its peenes. However, like contemporary secular institutions, she 
was reluctant to accept the judgment. 

The tortured stillness at the end of the conflict found the Church 
stunned and desolated once again. The destruction of her property and 
the loss of the resources of her people was devastating. The freedmen 
rejoiced in their new state, and remembered the Church more as a master 
than as a mother. There ensued a long hiatus during which the Church 
sometimes wept at the loss of her black children, sometimes reproached 
herself for her failures, and sometimes sought to remain catholic while 
letting them set up separate Episcopal congregations. The lack of control 
left the Church with no technique for reaching them, and new social 
attitudes created increasing mistrust. It would be many years before the 
Church in the South could look on the Negroes not as inferior, illiterate 
slaves presenting an obligation and a missionary challenge, but as full 


sharers in a new culture purchased at great cost. 
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